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Based  on  today’s  selling  conditions 
at  the  cr«icn(jjrtj^^|fj|j- 

The  Chicaigceiliiluiiie 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


Selling  at  the  retail  level  to¬ 
day  is  creating  new,  difficult 
conditions  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  With  little  personal  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  stores  and  an  acceler¬ 
ated  trend  towards  self-service, 
retailers  are  not  interested  in 
stocking  brands  their  custom¬ 
ers  are  not  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing.  The  critical  stage  of  selling 
has  moved  out  of  the  store  and 
into  the  home. 

To  meet  the  situation  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  developed 
a  sound  procedure  that  can 
build  an  impressive  consumer 
franchise  for  your  brand.  It  can 
give  you  an  important  share  of 
day-to-day  buying  by  consum¬ 
ers,  relatively  undisturbed  by 
competition. 

Because  the  plan  meets  the 


retailers’  cost-heightened  need 
for  greater  store  volume  and 
faster  turnover,  it  gets  their 
support  in  larger  inventories 
and  better  store  display. 

Based  on  retail  selling,  the 
plan  works  at  the  retail  level. 
It  is  integrated  with  consumer 
habits  and  retail  thinking.  It 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
tailers’  own  promotion.  It  gets 
more  efficiency  from  your  own 
sales  staff. 

Proved  in  Chicago,  the  plan 
also  can  be  employed  in  other 
markets.  It  works  in  the  big 
unit  field  as  well  as  in  pack- 
aged  goods  lines.  Because  it  is 
effective  in  building  a  measur¬ 
able  consumer  franchise,  it 
gives  significant  value  to  any 
dealer-franchise  plan  you  may 
have. 


Here  is  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  makes  sense  to  executives 
who  bear  the  responsibility  of 
getting  immediate  sales  and 
those  concerned  with  long-term 
considerations  of  continued 
company  growth. 

If  you  want  high  annual  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  greater  share  of  the 
business  out,  you  will  want  to 
get  the  details  of  this  consumer 
franchise  plan. 

A  Tribune  salesman  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
use  it  in  your  operations  to 
get  more  sales  and  a  stronger 
market  position.  Ask  him  to 
call.  Do  it  now  while  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THK  WttHl.U  S  iikKATKST  NKWSkAHKm 


f  r: 


''Our  newsprint  just  arrived  .  .  . 

thank  goodness  we're  using  Corona!* 


With  all  costs  as  high  as  they  are 
today,  it’s  no  wonder  that  pub¬ 
lishers  welcome  the  opportunity  i 
to  save  money  wherever  they  ] 
can.  Many  are  turning  to  greater 
mat  shrinkage  to  cut  their  paper 
costs,  since  this  allows  consider¬ 
able  reductions  in  the  widths  of 
newsprint  rolls.  Still  others  are 
using  narrower  column  widths 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
Linotype  Corona  has  enabled 
many  publishers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  economy  measures 
—without  sacrificing  legibility! 
This  face  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  come  up  clean  and 
sharp  even  under  severe  mat 


shrinkage,  retaining  the  read¬ 
ability  and  clarity  that  has  made 
it  so  popular  with  newspaper 
readers.  By  the  same  token,  it 
looks  good  and  stands  up  well 
when  narrower  column  widths 
are  employed. 

Then  again.  Corona  helps  save 
newsprint  by  providing  greater  i 
word  count.  This  big-looking  I 
face  gives  the  optical  equivalent  I 
of  a  letter  a  full  size  larger,  with  i 
the  space  economy  of  a  smaller 
size.  Thus,  the  same  amount  of 
copy  can  be  set  in  less  space, 
and  effect  sizable  savings  in 
newsprint  right  from  the  start. 
Corona  saves  readers’  eyes,  too. 


Designed  for  utmost  legibility, 
its  characters  are  big  and  open, 
with  plenty  of  contrast  between 
blacks  and  whites.  It  gives  the 
page  good  color  and  texture, 
and  it  also  makes  reading  easy 
and  pleasant. 

If  you’d  like  to  stretch  your 
newsprint  dollars,  and  give  your 
readers  a  welcome  change  at  the 
same  time,  ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  about  a 
new  Corona  format  for  top  read¬ 
ability  with  maximum  newsprint 
economy.  Write  for  new  Corona 
specimen  folder.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5;  New  York. 


corona 


LINOTYPE 


Bob  Considine 


for  distinguished  reporting  on  the 


BoU  L  onsKUr 


fight  against  cancer,.. 


Bol)  Considine  of  International  News  Service  has  been  honored 
with  this  year’s  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award  in  the  news¬ 
paper  category— the  first  news  service  writer  ever  to  receive  this 
award.  He  won  it  for  his  brilliant  series  of  articles  for  INS  on  the 
progress  of  medical  science  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

The  Lasker  Journalism  Awards,  which  are  given  annually  by  the 
Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  and  administered  by  the 
Nieman  Foundation  for  Journalism  at  Harvard  University,  rank 
among  the  nation’s  most  important  honors  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers. 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Considine  reads: 

“For  his  outstanding  series  of  six  articles  entitled  'Hoic  Soon  ff  ill 
ff'e  Conquer  Cancer?',  distributed  by  International  Setts  Service 
and  published  in  newspapers  throughout  the  nation  in  September 
1951 ;  for  the  exact,  up-to-the-minute,  and  carefully  authenticated 
research  and  exhaustive  consultation  with  cancer  authorities  on 
which  they  were  based;  and,  for  the  important  contribution  they 
have  made  to  an  improved  understanding  by  the  general  public 
of  medical  progress  toward  conquering  this  major  cause  of  death 
and  disability  in  the  United  States.” 

International  News  Service  is  proud  of  this  signal  honor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Bob  Considine,  one  of  America’s  great  reporters.  He 
is  one  of  the  many  talented  newsmen  and  women  on  the  INS  staff 
whose  enterprise,  ingenuity  and  high  professional  qualifications 
have  won  the  respect  of  editors  throughout  the  world. 

INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 


^  There's  a  1 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 

between  an 
Average  Good  Golfer 
and  the 


The  Horsey  Set  in  Virginia  City 


Life  in  Virginia  City 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  touched 
by  the  concern  voiced  by  Norman 
Dine  (E  &  P  May  31)  over  my 
unhappy  plight  as  the  publisher 
of  what  he  chooses  to  call  a 
“country  newspaper,”  i.  e.  The 
Territorial  Enterprise.  He  laments 
that  Virginia  City  must  inevitably 
condition  me  to  mediocrity  and  On  the  Police  Beat: 
that  I  will  have  editorially,  and  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daih  Nnr 
perhaps  personally,  to  espouse  “Coronel  Smith  had  reached  no 
conventional  morality  and  the  conclusions.  ‘We  h  a  v  e  n  ’  t  had 
suburban  virtues  or  perish.  time  to  put  the  pieces  together  yet 

I  may  suggest  to  Mr.  Dine  that  he  said.” 
there  are  certain  differences  in  the  ■ 

conduct  of  life  hereabouts  from  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News: 

The  annual  of  “Arrested  for  drug  possession. 


covered  tending  the  wheel  of  for 
tune  in  the  same  pleasant  prem¬ 
ises.  The  sheriff  of  Mineral  Coun¬ 
ty,  up  to  visit  friends  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


And  thire’s  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  Houston  where 
the  champion  Chronicle 
has  such  undisputed 
leadership  over  the  other 
two  daily  newspapers  as 


that  of  Ossining, 
the  grade  school  kiddies  is,  for  Mary  Smith  flew  into  a  rage  and 
example,  on  my  desk  as  I  write,  kicked  a  hole  in  the  plywood  door 
The  little  moppets’  annual  is,  of  of  Capt.  John  Jones.” 
course,  financed  by  local  adver-  ■ 

tisers:  viz,  each  of  Virginia  City’s  Houston  (Tex.)  Press:  “A  bat- 
20  saloons,  four  gambling  rooms  tling  blonde  waitress  who  was 
and  the  Benneti  Novelty  Company  raised  on  ‘com  and  beans’  fought 
of  Reno,  a  manufacturer  of  off  six  offers  in  a  kicking,  scratch¬ 
gaming  devices  as  we  elegantly  ing  and  biting  attempt  to  ride  the 
call  roulette  and  big  six  wheels  paddy  wagon  with  her  father  who 
hereabout.  Is  the  school  annual  had  been  arrested  as  a  drunk.” 


cheerful  insertions?  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-Nous: 

We,  too,  have  progress  in  Vir-  “An  angry,  tired  band  of  mutinous 
ginia  City.  In  1875  when  the  prisoners  staged  a  bloody  battle 
mines  were  in  the  zenith  of  bon-  over  what  to  do  with  1 1  South- 
anza  and  the  town  had  a  popula-  ern  Michigan  Prison  guards  they 
tion  of  25,000  we  had  100  licensed  hold  as  hostesses.” 
saloons.  Today  with  a  population  ■ 

of  400  we  have  20  saloons.  Any  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commerce 
slight  reference  to  a  slide  rule  Appeal:  “Three  bold  bandits 
will  show  we  have  progress.  robbed  a  dress  designer  of  $11^-' 

Cruelly  frightened,  nevertheless,  800  in  gams.” 
by  Mr.  Dine's  fears  for  my  being  ■ 

overwhelmed  with  the  more  New  York  Times:  “John  D« 
boring  virtues,  I  went  in  quest  of  was  indicted  by  a  special  gt^ssi 


Since  the  War's  End  Six  Years  Ago, 

The  CHRONICLE  Has  More  Than  DOUBLED 
Its  Advertising  Leadership  in  Houston. 

Lead  Over  Lead  Over 

POST  PRESS 

1945  5,566,144  lines  1 1 ,265,733  lines 

1951  1 2,022,970  lines  26,033,753  lines 

(The  above  fijrures,  from  MEDIA  RECORDS  Annual  Reports, 
embrace  the  totals  of  all  summary  classifications — retail,  gen¬ 
eral,  automotive,  financial,  classified  and  legal  advertising.) 


for  additional  tacts  about  tho  No.  I 
paper  in  the  South's  Mo,  I  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Campany  Office. 


Houston  Chronicle 

JESSt  H.  JONES,  Publiilwr  R.  W.  MCCARTHY,  Advtrtitlitg  OIracte, 

JOHN  T.  JONES  Jr.,  fnMtnt  M.  J.  GIBBONS,  National  AJyrfiriin  Managti 


Vol.  8.5,  No.  26.  June  14.  1962.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Esta** 
publisher]  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  JXlitof 
Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  York  3 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York. 
Annual  Subscription  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A.;  $6.60  in  Canada;  $0  in  other  countr* 


is  a  lady! 


MIA]vn  DAILY  NEWS 


c 


\^ash  registers 
are  more  susceptible 
to  bidder  results 
than  they  are  to 


bi^^er  circulations 


lilU. 
ilflll  I 


the  Seattle 


Post*  Intelligencer 


^ai 


continued  from  page  2 


weekend,  was  helping  at  the  bar, 
the  press  of  custom  being  of  Sat¬ 
urday  night  proportions.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  I  found  on  duty 
behind  the  mahogany  in  his  own 
premises,  the  Crystal  Saloon  (See 
the  Magic  Clock;  Hear  the  Old 
Time  Music  Boxes).  None  of 
these  first  citizens  seemed  to  think 

I  was  losing  my  grip.  The  Sheriff 
of  Storey  County  I  was  unable  to 
interview  as  he  was  serving  as 
swing  shift  bartender  at  Pat  Hart’s 
Brass  Rail  and  didn’t  come  on 
duty  until  midnight.  The  sexton 
of  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Mountains 
was  also  unavailable.  He  was 
down  in  Reno  getting  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  roulette  markers  for 
Reggie  Vetrano  who  couldn’t  leave 
the  table  at  his  Sky  Deck  Gaming 
Rooms. 

The  Territorial  Enterprise  has 
had  remarkably  little  trouble  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Town  Planning  Board. 
There  isn’t  any  such  fatuous  posse 
around  Nevada.  The  Enterprise 
does,  and  let’s  face  it,  have  a 
beef  with  the  P.T.A.,  a  group 
which  also  apparently  haunts  Mr. 
i  Dine’s  waking  hours  and  for  all 

I I  know  his  dreams.  The  P.T.A.  is 
I  resolutely  opposed  to  legal  prosti¬ 
tution  in  Virginia  City.  The  row 
of  cribs  is  right  across  the  street 
from  the  school  and  the  kiddies 
might  get  ideas.  So  far  virtue  has 
prevailed. 

The  Enterprise  is  hopeful  how¬ 
ever  that  the  problem  may  be 
solved  by  what  is  locally  known 
as  Searchlight  Plan,  a  compro¬ 
mise  evolved  in  the  cheerful  com¬ 
munity  of  Searchlight  400  miles  to 
the  south  hard  by  the  California 
border.  Searchlight  has  a  ponula- 
tion  of  125  and  a  transient  popu¬ 
lation  of  350  “cocktail  waitresses” 
in  its  20  saloons,  being  near  an 
Army  camp.  The  Searchlight 
P.T.A.  or  its  equivalent  objected 
that  the  love  stores  of  these  ladies 
(prostitution  is  a  matter  of  local 
option  in  Nevada)  were  mostly 
located  within  200  feet  of  the 
school  in  violation  of  a  state  or¬ 
dinance.  Seachlight  was  true  to 
its  moral  obligation.  It  promptly 
moved  its  school. 

Hoping,  Mr.  Dine,  you  are  the 
same,  I  am. 


Back  to  Reporting 

To  THE  Editor:  Two  statemei 
by  John  O’Donnell  in  the  ,\( 
York  News  on  June  10th  shot 
be  posted  in  every  newspaj 
office  labelled  “Cause”!: 
“Effect.” 

The  first  “.  .  .  a  long  witi 
oration  which  probably  souni 
very  fine  on  the  air  but  dit 
mean  much  in  the  notebook  d 
REPORTER  TRYING T( 
THINK  UP  A  LEAD  TO  M.AK 
A  HEADLINE  .  .  .”  (My  Cap 

The  second  “.  .  .  AND  Cok 
ANOTHER  TEN  YEARS  OR  i 
THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  EC 
NOMIC  REASON  FOR  THE  E' 
ISTENCE  OF  A  WRITING  Ri 
PORTER  .  .  .” 

Obviously  “thinking  up  leads' 
make  headlines  isn’t  going  to  Ik 
reporters  in  their  jobs — or  ne» 
papers  in  business. 

When  will  reporters  get  back 
their  job  of  just  telling  the  pub, 
what  happened?  Isn’t  it  time  • 
stopped  angling  the  news  for  hea. 
lines? 

Now  the  public  can  see  "L 
actually  happens;  why  try  to  v 
fiction  as  fact? 

ONLOOC! 

(Name  on  jilt 


ft  Q  9%  •  *  • 


50  Years  Ago — From  a  ik‘ 
point  of  view  the  anthracite  mi: 
strike  is  a  disappointment.  It  ha 
been  more  in  the  nature  of  a  poli' 
cal  story  than  a  story  of  a  gra: 
strike. 

From  Editor  &  Plblishei 


30  Years  Ago — McClure  Syni 
cate  is  in  the  group  that  wo: 
Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Memoirs  at 
world  record  price.  They  will  rc 
80,000  words.  .  .  .  ICMA  finds: 
virtue  in  price  cuts. 

From  Editor  &  Publish:? 


Lucius  Beebe 

Publisher 

The  Territorial  Enterprise 
Virginia  City,  Nev. 

P.S. — As  I  was  returning  from 
my  mission  to  determine  if  the 
community  morals  and  I  were  at 
odds,  I  chanced  upon  Buffalo  Bill 
Haskins,  the  first  citizen  of  Gold 
Hill  who  had  ridden  over  for  a 
quick  one  in  the  Old  Capitol.  He 
didn’t  think  the  Enterprise  was  a 
low  influence,  interviewed  on  his 
horse  in  an  informal  moment. 

L.  B. 


10  Years  Ago — Secretary  of  tl 
Treasury  Morgenthau  spells  o: 
rules  for  tax  deductions  that 
“not  intended  to  exclude  instit 
tional  advertising  in  reasonah 
amounts  or  good  will  advertisi: 
calculated  to  influence  the  buyit; 
habits  of  the  public. 

From  Editor  &  PublishQ 


An  editor  appeared  in  Washin; 
ton  this  week  before  the  Sub'e: 
sive  Activities  Control  Board—l 
handcuffs.  He  is  John  Gates,  st 
listed  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Won^ 
although  he  is  resident  in  the 
eral  prison  at  Atlanta  on  a  fi” 
year  sentence  for  conspiracy  ‘ 
overthrow  the  Government  f 
force. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  i5 


Every  night  the  I  .  S.  A.  sits  down  to  But  nobody  wants  smaller  portions, 

dinner,  there  are  7,000  more  people  Nearly  everybody  wants  more  meat, 

reaching  for  the  meat  platter.  This  is  That  means  we  must  grow  more  meat 

like  adding  a  city  about  the  size  of  animals  on  America’s  farms  and 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  every  ranches.  It  means  that  the  meat  pack- 

montli,  or  a  state  about  the  size  of  ing  industry  must  be  able  to  expand 

Indiana  every  year.  its  plants  and  facilities  in  pace  with 

With  an  average  population  gain  country  s  need  for  meat, 

that  large,  every  year’s  meat  supply  It  means  that  production  must  be 

has  to  be  larger  than  that  for  the  year  encouraged.  The  best  way  to  do  this 

before  —  or  evervbody  would  have  to  is  to  let  the  economic  laws  of  supply 

be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  serving.  and  demand  operate  freely. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Hrfidquartprs.  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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ARE  THE  FACTS  IN 
YOUR  MORGUE  PLAYING 

HaRq  ^O  6*^T  ? 


If  your  clipping  files  are  slow  in  coining  up  with  data  you’re  in  a  rush  for . . . 
why  not  start  conserving  time  and  energy? 

All  you  need  is  The  New  York  Times  Index.  It  firings  the  facts  right  out  into  the 
open  .  .  .  leads  you  straight  to  the  items  you  are  seeking. 

Ttvice  a  month,  a  new  64-page  edition  of  The  Index  brings  you  over  20,000 
news  items,  classified  alphabetically.  Thousands  of  these  events  are  summarized... 
so  thoroughly  in  many  cases  that  your  research  is  ended  then  and  there. 

It’s  your  guide  to  all  the  news  published  every  day  in  The  New  York  Times  . . . 
the  newspaper  of  record.  And  in  giving  you  the  publication  date  of  each  event. 

The  Index  simplifies  your  search  for  items  in  your  own  newspaper  and 
any  others  you  keep  on  file. 

The  cost  is  low!  A  full  year’s  subscription  for  the  twice-a-month  Index  costs 
only  $35— the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume.  $3.5.  Or  you  can  get  both 
for  $50,  a  saving  of  $20. 

If  you  are  not  now  ef|uipped  with  The  New  York  Times  Index,  why  not  give  a 
lift  to  your  writers  and  research  people  by  having  your  subscription  entered 
without  delay?  Send  your  order  (or  write  for  further  information)  to  Library 
Services  Department  at  the  address  below. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Times  Square.  New  ^urk  36,  N. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Column  Reduction  Enigma 
Referred  to  Publishers 


ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 

Hears  Complaints  from  Admen  Srf  Xt  a“  S 

_  umn  of  less  than  11.6  picas  would 

By  CcXinpboll  W^cztson  squeeze  too  much  air  from  the 

pages.  The  Sun  has  found  11.10 

San  Francisco  —  Membership  Line  on  Newsprint  Raise”  in  ad-  satisfactory,  he  said, 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer-  vancing  his  plea  for  similar  press  The  stage  was  set  for  the  col- 
ence  voted  Tuesday  (June  10)  to  unity.  umn  width  discussion  by  Stephen 


The  stage  was  set  for  the  col¬ 
umn  width  discussion  by  Stephen 


refer  the  column  width  reduction  As  the  motion  passed,  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 


tors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.” 


problem  back  to  its  Mechanical  Griner  said  he  would  ask  Vernon  Eagle,  of  the  sub-committee 
(Committee  for  “further  study  and  R.  Spitaleri,  ANPA  Mechanical  named  to  study  the  matter.  He 
immediate  action  on  a  national  Department  Manager,  to  contact  pointed  out  no  recommendations 
level  through  the  board  of  direc-  the  ANPA  board  on  the  matter.  were  being  made,  praised  the  cf- 
tors  of  the  American  Newspaper  In  the  preliminary  discussion,  forts  of  the  ANPA-AAAA  joint 
Publishers  Association.”  Harold  Minton,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  committee,  and  reported  on  a 

Ending  a  long  and  at  times  Press,  estimated  that  narrower  questionnaire  prepared  by  Harry 
bitter  floor  debate,  the  motion  was  papers  would  save  the  Press  $200,-  Eybers.  The  36  replies  showed  17 
adopted  on  a  voice  vote  without  000  yearly;  a  substantial  sum  but  willing  to  reduce  column  width  to 
a  single  dissent.  still  less  than  the  latest  newsprint  1 1 .6,  seven  to  1 1 .9  and  three  to 


a  single  dissent.  still  less  than 

The  motion  was  proposed  by  price  increase. 
Charles  J.  Hentschell,  business  John  Park, 


Nine  opposed  reduction. 


Charles  J.  Hentschell,  business  John  Park,  Chicago  Tribune,  Fifteen  preferred  a  three-point 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  said  a  one-inch  page  size  reduc-  column  rule. 

Posi-Dispatch  and  was  seconded  tion  provides  economy,  but  fur-  Proposals  received  included  a  7- 
by  Russ  Stewart,  general  manager,  n  ■  — — — 

Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times.  In  the  _  _  _ 

.“\r£.iv.'weich%-»”“  Reed  Says  Newspapers 

inglon  (D.  C.)  Star;  John  Blake,  _  __  ,  ^ 

u  Need  Engineer  Blood 

lournal. 


Opposition  t  o  reduction  was  San  Francisco  —  Scientific 
voiced  by  W.  W.  Southam,  Sou-  management  techniques  are  avail- 
tham  Newspapers,  of  Canada,  and  able  to  assist  the  cost-conscious 
Glenn  Lee,  publisher  of  the  Pasco  newspaper  business  and  protect  its 
(Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald.  profit  margins,  but  they  are  being 

Halting  the  protracted  discus-  ignored,  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
sion,  Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit  Conference  was  told  this  week  by 
(Mich.)  News,  conference  chair-  Martin  M.  Reed,  president  of  the 
'"an,  told  the  delegates  they  were  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  “this  is  Although  they  are  anxious  for 
not  something  we  want  to  do;  it  help — particularly  from  within 
is  being  forced  on  us  by  high  their  own  organizations — publish- 
costs.”  ers  are  floundering  and  faltering, 

Mr.  Southam  and  others  con-  Mr.  Reed  asserted  in  an  appeal  to 
tinned  to  resist  on  the  ground  the  production  executives  to  dis- 
that  quality  and  appearance  were  charge  their  duty  and  guide  their 
i^ing  sacrificed  by  column  shrink-  managements  away  from  “indus- 
age.  Pointing  out  sharply  that  “this  trial  incest.” 
is  not  the  golden  20’s,”  Mr.  Hen-  Leadership  Needed 

publishers  would  de-  Reed  declared  the  produc- 

the  path  to  be  taken.  He  executives  will  have  to  assume 

t  h  a  t  the  result  moj-g  leadership  in  proposing  and 
be  some  standardization,  actively  sponsoring  policy  and 
‘  ^  advertising  method  changes  within  their  or- 
agencies,  for  there  must  be  com-  ganizations. 

^  cooperation.  “Unless  you  do,”  he  advised. 

Newspapers  should  get  in  line  “those  changes  may  be  forced 
or  a  standard  column  width,”  de-  upon  you.  Should  that  happen 
dared  Mr.  Stewart  in  seconding  you  may  find  that  your  experience 
be  proposal.  He  pointed  to  an  and  knowledge  will  have  much 
hr  headline  “All  Bib  Mills  in  less  weight  than  they  should  in  the 
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adoption  of  the  new  techniques. 

“The  day  does  not  seem  too  far 
distant  when  publishers  are  going 
to  say  to  you,  ‘You  will  have  X 
dollars  for  all  production  activities 
next  year.  Either  produce  within 
that  figure  or  let  me  have  your 
resignation.’  Many  publishers, 
facing  impossible  cost  situations, 
will  have  no  alternative. 

“If  you  are  not  prepared  at  that 
time  with  every  available  manage¬ 
ment  tool  for  controlling  and  re¬ 
ducing  costs,  you  may  find  that 
the  attributes  of  energy  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  succeed  are  not  alone 
enough  to  insure  your  success.” 

Young  Engineers  Welcomed 

Mr.  Reed  complimented  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  have  begun  to  em¬ 
ploy  young  engineers  whose  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  fresh  approach  some 
day  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of 
the  whole  staff. 

“Surrounding  yourself  with  a 
competent  staff  and  with  junior 
executives,  nicely  balanced  be¬ 
tween  engineering  training  and 
mechanical  experience,  will  yield 
handsome  returns  to  you  and  your 
{Continued  on  page  70) 


Freedom  Keys 
In  Production 

San  Francisco — “Show  me  a 
newspaper  that  is  not  economically 
sound  and  I’ll  show  you  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  not  free.  That’s  why 
mechanical  conferences  are  so  im¬ 
portant.” 

So  declared  John  B.  Long,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  assembled 
here  on  the  eve  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference.  Nearly 
400  attended  the  dinner  gathering. 

Declaring  that  neither  television 
nor  anything  else  will  “stop  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  twrice 
as  many  phone  calls  the  night  of 
the  Charles-Walcott  fight  as  ever 
before.  These  were  from  television 
viewers  who  wanted  to  know  back¬ 
ground  information  and  details 
only  the  press  can  fully  supply, 
he  declared. 

column  width  suggestion  from  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  and  a  9- 
column  width,  advanced  by  W.  R. 
Tranter,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler,  Mr.  Lambert  reported. 

“Untold  confusion  is  bound  to 
develop  if  agencies  adopt  a  policy 
which  results  in  ads  on  a  11.8  or 
1 1 .9  basis,”  he  said.  “Until  such 
time  as  there  is  complete  accept¬ 
ance  of  11.6,  as  the  new  standard 
measure,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  they  should  continue  with  the 
12  pica  measurement.” 

Mr.  Griner  touched  upon  the 
problem  in  his  opening  remarks  to 
the  convention. 

“Almost  everyone  will  be  forced 
to  take  some  measures  to  offset 
the  newsprint  price  increase,”  he 
observed.  “Some  wilt  have  to  nar¬ 
row  their  columns,  some  will  have 
to  make  a  savings  by  more  and 
more  shrinkage. 

“Doubtless  you  are  aware  of 
the  movement  which  is  gaining 
momentum  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  reduce  newsprint  roll  widths 
as  low  as  60  inches  for  standard 
size  newspapers,”  he  said. 

“Some  feel  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  should  be  increased  to  nine, 
thus  allowing  a  reduction  in  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  newsprint  to 
offset  the  price  increase.  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  to  determine  whether  this 
shall  be  done.  It  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  investigate  and  discuss  all 
possibilities  and  methods  of 
achieving  such  a  reduction  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Column  Width 

continued  from  page  7 


event  our  respective  publishers 
should  so  desire.” 

Sacrificing  of  quality  was  men- 
tioried  previously  by  Martin  D. 
Reed,  president  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  who  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  business  might 
be  aware  of  the  competition  for 
readership  by  other  media. 

“Quality,”  he  said,  “will  again 
be  of  paramount  importance  and 
you  may  be  forced  to  return  to 
your  original  page  dimensions.” 

The  storm  over  narrower  col¬ 
umns  broke  Monday  night.  George 
B.  Dearnley,  vicepresident,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  agency  phase  of  the 
ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Committee 
report  when  W.  Watson  Southam, 
Montreal,  raised  the  question. 
Pointing  out  Mr.  Dearnley  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  high  shrinkage  mat  dis¬ 
tortions,  Mr.  Southam  said  he  did 
not  like  to  see  the  trend  to  high- 
shrinkage  and  asked  for  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  agency  official’s 
views. 

“The  .\AAA  has  referred  the 
matter  to  the  ANPA,”  Mr.  Dearn¬ 
ley  replied.  He  said  clients  were 
complaining  of  distortion.  Agen¬ 
cies  are  not  interested  in  technical¬ 
ities  but  “would  like  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  to  tell  us  what  they 
want  us  to  do  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  he  added. 

Want  5- Year  Plan 

Agency  people  would  like  to 
know  plans  for  three  to  five  years 
ahead,  and  not  just  for  three  to 
five  months,  Mr.  Dearnley 
stressed.  Personally,  he  said  he 
did  not  care  about  the  actual  col¬ 
umn  width;  nor  does  he  believe 
newspapers  will  go  back  to  old 
sizes  for  “quite  a  few  years.” 

“You’d  be  surprised  at  the  com¬ 
plaints,”  he  declared.  “It’s  not  so 
much  about  the  column  size,  but 
about  reproduction.” 

San  Francisco  agency  produc¬ 
tion  experts  entered  the  question¬ 
ing  later  in  the  lengthy  night  ses¬ 
sion.  N.  B.  Cole,  BBD&O,  charged 
shrinkage  of  one  to  two  inches  of 
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a  seven-column  ad  and  warned: 

“Standardize  what  you  want  and 
tell  us  what  you  want,  but  adver¬ 
tisers  are  cutting  production  bud¬ 
gets  and  even  cutting  campaigns.” 

A  fellow  San  Francisco  agency 
representative  charged  distortion 
was  resulting  from  shrinkage 
methods.  He  claimed  to  have 
suffered  a  double-shrinkage  in  one 
case,  and  asserted  shrinkage  was 
causing  80  to  100-line  screens  of 
art  submitted  in  coarser  screen. 

Reports  Exaggeration 
Chairman  Griner  said  distortion 
reports  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
that  none  of  the  four  leading  mat 
producers  can  make  unshrinkable 
dry  mats,  and  submitted  a  detailed 
report  to  prove  that  dot  pattern  is 
not  distorted  by  high  shrinkage. 

“The  newspaper  which  is  doing 
a  poor  job  of  shrinkage  probably 
is  also  doing  a  poor  job  with  only 
V4-inch  shrinkage,”  he  said. 

Dalgin  in  Support 
Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  art  and 
reproduction.  New  York  Times, 
joined  in  Mr.  Griner’s  stand  after 
an  agency  speaker  repeated  the 
charge  that  “double  shrinkage  is 
making  a  two-cent  paper  which 
sells  for  seven  cents.”  For  20 
years  the  page  shrinkage 
was  5/8",  and  the  so-called  high- 
shrinkage  is  but  3/8"  per  eight 
columns,  Mr.  Dalgin  said. 

Mr.  Dearnley  returned  to  the 
rostrum  to  report  that  the  distor¬ 
tion  he  had  referred  to  was  mainly 
in  the  clients’  mind  at  present,  but 
noted  this  was  a  danger  signal  of 
more  complaints. 

Fears  Avalanche 
“It  is  high  time  for  both  the 
agencies  and  the  publishers  to  get 
some  sort  of  standards.  Already 
there  are  complaints  from  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  not  from  one  direc¬ 
tion  alone.  Before  long  there  will 
be  an  avalanche.”  But  the  com¬ 
plaints  he  has  heard  thus  far  have 
been  based  on  a  loss  of  “style”  in 
copy  rather  than  in  actual  distor¬ 
tion,  he  added. 

Color  Standard  Move 
In  his  official  conference  report, 
Mr.  Dearnley  said  a  gravure  study 
now  under  way  aims  at  the  use  of 
standard  process  inks  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  color  bar  to  guide  engravers. 

One  phase  of  the  run-of-color 
report  of  Paul  O.  Brannon,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  also  brought  agency 
protests  from  the  floor.  Mr.  Bran¬ 
non  declared  it  would  be  helpful  if 
advertisers  would  abandon  or 
modify  “demands  for  different 
shades  of  the  same  basic  colors.” 
Mr.  Dearnley  and  others  defended 
the  agency  right  to  specify  colors. 
■ 

Quality  Improvement 
And  Htunan  Element 

ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
sessions  opened  June  9  in  San 
Francisco  with  a  gathering  of  868 
in  contrast  to  the  83  at  the  first 
meeting  in  1927,  observed  John  W. 
Park,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

In  extending  welcome,  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  and  general  manager, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  stressed 


this  as  a  year  of  crisis  which  pre¬ 
sents  “not  only  danger,  but  also 
opportunity  to  make  this  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  believe.” 

Clyde  E.  Bowen,  president.  Pa¬ 
cific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  stressed  that  “better  print¬ 
ing”  is  the  desired  result  of  the 
sessions. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager, 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
said  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
is  “to  stimulate  still  more  effort 
to  improve  reproduction  quality, 
and  above  all,  find  ways  and  means 
to  decrease  costs  yet  maintaining 
high  degree  of  quality.” 

“Keep  in  Business” 

“You  are  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  one  of  your  most  impor¬ 
tant  functions  is  to  keep  the  news¬ 
paper  in  business,”  warned  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

In  surveying  today’s  financial 
conditions,  Mr.  Hoyt  reported  that 
for  the  Denver  Post  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  five  separate  me¬ 
chanical  crafts  today  is  approxi¬ 
mately  250%  of  the  1940  figure. 

“In  other  words,  if  you  could 
put  out  a  newspaper  in  one  hour 
of  mechanical  labor,  it  would  cost 
you  250  per  cent  more  than  it 
would  have  cost  you  1 2  years  ago,” 
he  said. 

In  the  same  dozen  years,  news¬ 
print  has  gone  up  150  per  cent 
and  all  other  costs  have  mounted 
in  comparable  proportion. 

Newspapers  should  not  consider 
pricing  themselves  out  of  existence, 
he  warned.  This  problem  already 
faces  television,  and  in  certain 
sections  it  has  already  priced  itself 
out  of  business,  he  observed. 

The  Press  Problem 

“Too  high  circulation  rates  will 
prevent  the  newspaper  from  con¬ 
tinuing  as  the  mass  reader  medium 
and  too  high  advertising  rates  will 
prevent  the  newspaper  continuing 
as  a  mass  advertising  medium,” 
Mr.  Hoyt  stressed. 

“It  is  my  job  and  yours  to  con¬ 
vince  everyone  connected  with  our 
newspapers  that  ours  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  worthwhile  occupation 
that  leaves  its  mark  each  day  upon 
the  ever  changing  face  of  the 
world,”  Mr.  Hoyt  declared. 

Survival  Seen  Stake 

Know-how  in  getting  along 
together  was  labelled  as  a  course 
on  which  “our  mutual  survival  de¬ 
pends,”  by  Edwin  H.  Evers,  vice- 
president  and  production  manager, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
He  warned  that  “we  won’t  make  it 
with  machines  alone.” 

“Ideas  of  a  completely  mechan¬ 
ized,  automatic  operation  are  ridic¬ 
ulous,”  Mr.  Evers  said.  “Our  aims 
should  be  for  high  morale  in  our 
workers  combined  with  the  most 
modern  in  newspaper  production 
technology. 

“It  is  up  to  union  leaders,  in¬ 
dividual  employes  and  employers 
to  adopt  policies  of  mutual  con¬ 
cession  that  will  bring  about  econ¬ 
omies,  industrial  peace  and  prog¬ 
ress”  he  said. 
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Milwaukee  in  '53 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Mil¬ 
waukee  gets  the  ANPA  Mfr 
cliancial  Conference  in  1953, 
the  Mechanical  Committee  ih- 
cided  here.  This  marks  a  fur¬ 
ther  innovation  in  putting  tfat 
“show”  on  the  road.  For  years 
it  alternated  between  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh;  occasional!) 
it  went  to  Buffalo. 

Registrations  here  totalled 
868,  with  large  representation 
of  top  management. 

Arthur  L.  Fish, 
Former  Utah  GM 
Dies  at  73 

San  Francisco — Arthur  L.  Fish, 
73,  retired  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribuiu 
and  Telegram  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Tuesday,  June  10,  after  dm- 
ing  his  son  to  the  airport  to  attend 
a  tennis  tournament  in  Chicago. 

His  long  career  in  the  newspaper 
business  began  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1902,  he  was  manager  oi 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  In 
1908,  he  became  the  first  business 
manager  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  and  supervised  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper’s  first  building  in 
1915. 

After  service  in  World  War  I, 
he  became  ad  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Express,  a  post 
he  resigned  to  become  in  1920 
publisher  of  the  old  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Herald,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  a  controlling  interest 
Later  that  year  the  Herald  and  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  merged. 
He  became  general  manager  of  the 
merged  papers. 

In  that  post,  he  directed  a  cru¬ 
sade  exposing  building  and  1<W 
associations.  He  was  also  active 
in  Utah  politics.  He  opposed  the 
Utah  blue  laws,  such  as  the  anti¬ 
cigarette  statutes,  which  he  said 
hurt  advertising  receipts.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Utah- 
Idaho  division  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  1927. 

When  the  Kerns  Corporation 
bought  the  Telegram  in  1930, 
Mr.  Fish  continued  as  publisher 
of  the  paper.  The  Telegram  a^ 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  merged 
in  1931  and  he  became  gener^ 
manager  of  both  papers.  He  held 
this  post  until  his  retirement  ui 
1 947  when  he  moved  to  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

His  son,  a  member  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  University  varsity  tennis  teain, 
took  off  without  knowing  of  his 
father’s  death.  Mrs.  Fish,  return¬ 
ing  to  their  car  after  the  take-off, 
found  that  her  husband  had  died 
while  parking  it.  The  youth 
notified  of  the  death  when  the 
plane  set  down  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  he  returned  for  the  funeral 
service. 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer  Sold 
To  Staff  at  $7,600,000 


Cosh  Put  Up  by  Eaton  Swings 
Deal  in  Dramatic  Contest 


Cincinnati — “We’ve  got  it!”  chorused  a  group  of  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  employes  in  the  city  room  shortly  after  2:50  p.m.  Friday,  June  6, 
and  within  half-an-hour  they  were  at  work  producing  the  “Old  Lady 
of  Vine  Street”  for  themselves. 

First  issue  of  the  famed  111-year-old  newspaper  under  the  ownership 
of  a  corporation  formed  by  employes  was  dated  Saturday,  June  7. 
Victorious  in  a  five-month  battle  to  acquire  the  property,  the  employes 
have  a  little  less  than  three  months  in  which  to  raise  about  $8,000,000 
to  pay  back  the  money  advanced  them  by  Portsmouth  Steel  Corp. 

It  was  Portmouth’s  dramatic 


llth-hour  offer  to  pay  $7,600,000 
in  cash  on  the  spot  that  swung 
the  dramatic  deal.  Daniel  W.  Bell, 
president  of  the  American  Security 
and  Trust  Company,  trustee  under 
the  will  of  John  R.  McLean,  gave 
it  his  blessing  and  all  beneficiaries 
consented. 

The  Times-Star  Company  stood 
to  the  last  on  its  offer  of  $7,500,- 
000,  with  $6,250,000  payable  over 
12  years. 

Actual  title  was  passed,  with  ap¬ 
proval  of  Federal  Judge  Bolitha 
Laws,  to  Portsmouth.  However, 
a  collateral  contract  had  been 
signed  between  Portsmouth  and 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  a  new 
Ohio  corporation,  under  which 
ownership  was  transferred. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  who  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  under  the  trusteeship 
provided  by  the  Estate  of  John  R. 


McLean,  is  president  of  the  new 
publishing  corporation. 

Other  temporary  officers  are: 
Vicepresidents — Stanley  A.  Fergei, 
advertising  director;  James  H.  Rat¬ 
liff,  Jr.,  reporter;  and  John  F.  Cro¬ 
nin,  city  editor;  Secretary — Charles 
W.  Staab,  circulation  director; 
Treasurer — Fred  J.  Barnes,  comp¬ 
troller;  Assistant  Secretary — Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Dale,  of  Frost  &  Jacobs, 
Enquirer  attorneys. 

Two  other  members  of  the 
seven-man  board  of  directors  will 
represent  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Ratliff  explained  that  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  made  to  Portsmouth 
with  $900,000  pledged  by  em¬ 
ployes,  $1,000,000  from  leading 
Cincinnatians  and  $6,000,000  from 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  Halsey,  Stu¬ 
art  Co.  when  clearance  is  obtained 


from  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  new  corporation  acquires 
some  working  capital  in  the  assets 
of  the  Enquirer  and  assumes  a 
rental  obligation  of  $170,000  a 
year  for  the  plant. 

Although  Mr.  Ratliff  refused  to 
confirm  it,  the  Portsmouth  fee  as 
interim  banker  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $250,000,  E  &  P  learned 
from  a  reliable  source. 

Under  the  collateral  agreement, 
Portsmouth  may  be  paid  partly  in 
stock,  if  the  employes  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  working  capital.  If 
a  stock  payoff  is  undertaken,  then 
Portsmouth  reserves  the  right  to 
buy  more  stock.  Employes  are 
planning  to  sell  at  least  $2,000,000 
worth  of  stock,  mainly  through  a 
payroll  deduction  plan. 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  chairman  of 
Portsmouth,  hailed  the  purchase  as 
“a  great  triumph  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  for  employe  owner¬ 
ship.” 

Mr.  Eaton’s  open  and  long-time 
opposition  to  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  has  given  rise  to  expectations 
that  the  Enquirer  would  end  its 
support  of  “Mr.  Republican”  but 
Mr.  Ratliff  said  no  decision  has 
been  made  yet  on  policy,  except 
to  remain  independent. 

Eventually,  when  debts  have 
been  paid,  the  new  corporation 
probably  will  bring  in  represent- 


Roger  H.  Ferger 

atives  of  the  various  dominant 
civic  segments,  Mr.  Ratliff  said. 

*  *  * 

Quick  'Touch'  Buys 
$6,000,000  Lunch 

Cincinnati — The  day  when  Jim 
Ratliff  made  contact  with  Halsey, 
Stuart  Co.,  on  a  multi-million-dol- 
lar  bond  proposal  he  invited  two 
of  the  firm’s  representatives  to 
have  lunch  at  the  plush  Terrace 
Plaza. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  City 
Room  he  jabbed  a  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  felt  only  a  dollar  in 
change. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  addressed  his 
guests,  “I’ve  forgotten  something. 
I’ll  be  right  back.” 

He  relieved  Columnist  Joe  Gar- 
retson  of  $10 — -just  enough  to 
cover  the  hotel  tab. 


^Le  Oid  cjCadi^  J  C^Liidren  ^Cnew  ^lAJliat  to 


Just  a  few  hours  after  shocked 
employes  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  learned  last  January  that 
their  paper  was 
being  sold  to  the 
rival  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  they 
set  out  to  over¬ 
turn  a  “certainty” 
with  what  cynics 
called  an  “impos¬ 
sible  effort.” 

The  Enquirer 
“was  sold”  to  the 
Times-Star,  em¬ 
ployes  were  told. 

If  they  were  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  jobs 
stop  worrying.  Jobs  were  safe,  the 
management  of  both  papers  prom 
ised. 

The  Enquirer  would  move  ovei 
•p  the  Times-Star  Building,  bu 
me  papers  remain  “independent’ 
of  each  other.  That  was  all  then 
was  to  it — but  was  it? 

There  were  many  employes  o 
the  111-year-old  Enquirer  wh< 
simply  refused  to  believe  it  hai 
happened.  From  that  r  e  f  u  s  a 
merged  a  strange  and  dogged  five 
month-long  saga. 

It  started  with  a  phone  call  fron 


Ratliff 
-they  could 


By  James  H.  Ratliii,  ] 

one  reporter  to  another. 

“Are  we  going  to  sit  here  and 
do  nothing  while  they  take  us 
over?”  asked  the  first  indignant, 
ink-stained  wretch. 

“No — o.  But  what  can  we  do?” 
returned  the  second. 

“Well,  they  still  have  to  get  the 
formality  of  court  approval,  be¬ 
cause  the  Enquirer  is  held  in  trust 
by  an  estate,”  said  No.  1. 

“Let’s  call  up  ‘Jock’  McLean,” 
said  No.  2. 

First  OHer  o!  Help 
From  'Jock'  McLean 

“Jock”  McLean,  grandson  and 
namesake  of  the  late  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Enquirer  publisher  whose 
death  in  1916  left  the  paper  in 
trust  with  the  American  Security 
&  Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
had  a  home  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
No.  1  soon  had  him  on  the  phone: 

“My  brother  Ned  and  I  defi¬ 
nitely  will  oppose  this  sale,”  said 
Mr.  McLean.  “And  we  admire  the 
spirit  of  the  employes.  I’ll  have 
our  attorney  call  you  at  once  from 
New  York.” 

The  McLean  attorney,  A.  L. 


Bienstock  of  New  York,  called  the 
embryo  employe  committee  and 
asked  what  they  had  in  mind. 

“We  hope  to  buy  the  paper  with 
you  to  keep  it  independent.” 
Wretch  No.  1  told  the  New  York 
lawyer.  ‘Maybe  with  your  help 
we  can  swing  it.” 

For  more  than  a  month,  calls 
went  back  and  forth  to  New 
York  City.  And  the  employe  com¬ 
mittee  frugally  expanded  to  a  total 
of  six  members  —  to  spread  the 
tariff. 

The  six  were  Paul  Lugannani, 
police  reporter;  A1  Forkner,  po¬ 
litical  writer;  Hal  Metzger,  general 
assignment  reporter;  Jack  Cronin, 
city  editor;  Robert  O’Dowd,  re¬ 
tail  advertising;  and  Jim  Ratliff, 
general  assignments. 

Others  would  have  willingly 
joined,  but  it  was  thought  best  to 
keep  the  committee  small  until  a 
real  program  was  offered  by  the 
heirs. 

With  high  hopes,  the  Six  finally 
sent  off  a  study  of  various  em¬ 
ploye  proposals  to  New  York. 

Meanwhile  the  Trustee  released 
the  signed  and  approved  contract 


of  sale  to  the  Times-Star.  It 
called  for  $1,250,000  down  and  the 
balance  of  $7,500,000  price  over  a 
period  of  12  years. 

Now— A  Disappointment, 

The  First  of  Many 

But  the  Hopeful  Six  were  not 
down-hearted — it  looked  to  them 
as  if  the  Enquirer,  healthy  and 
leader  by  35,000  in  circulation  in 
the  city,  would  be  paying  for  it¬ 
self.  Employes  could  make  it  do 
the  same. 

Then  came  the  first  of  count¬ 
less  disappointments.  The  Mc¬ 
Leans  said  they  couldn’t  consist¬ 
ently  oppose  one  sale  and  approve 
another — even  to  the  employes. 
They  would  still  oppose  sale  to 
the  Times-Star,  but  they  cast  em¬ 
ployes  adrift. 

It  was  now  past  mid-March  and 
the  formal  court  approval  was  due 
the  end  of  April.  The  Six  decided 
there  was  nothing  left  but  a  dra¬ 
matic  open  campaign  to  save  the 
paper  by  buying  it.  It  was  lucky 
that  none  of  the  Six  thought  that 
the  obviously  hopeless  plan  was 
really  hopeless. 

{Continued  on  Page  79) 
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Move  Inspired 
By  Desire  for 
Independence 

Cincinnati  —  The  management 
and  the  employes  who  had  a 
share  in  the  achievement  of  the* 
Enquirer’s  “splendid  destiny” 
would  have  been  less  than  human 
had  they  not  desired,  fervently,  to 
carry  on  as  an  independent  insti¬ 
tution. 

So  stated  an  editorial  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  of  June  7,  the  first  day  of  | 
employe  ownership.  It  continued;  I 

“There  is  no  precedent  or  par¬ 
allel  in  American  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  for  what  has  been  achieved 
in  the  few  short  months  since  the 
tentative  sale  of  The  Enquirer  to 
our  afternoon  competitor  was  an¬ 
nounced.  James  H.  Ratliff,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  employees’  group, 
was  the  indefatigable  sparkplug  of 
a  team  effort  which  refused  to  be 
balked  at  the  most  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles;  which  looked  defeat  in  the 
face  time  and  again  and  refused 
to  recognize  its  inevitability. 

“Millions  of  dollars — especially 
the  number  of  millions  needed  to 
purchase  an  investment  of  this 
magnitude  and  provide  it  with  the 
working  capital  to  meet  aay  eco¬ 
nomic  or  competitive  eventualities 
— do  not  grow  on  trees  merely 
for  the  plucking.  But  at  long  last 
suitable  and  firm  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  financing  of  the 
Enquirer  as  an  independent  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  substantial  and  ex¬ 
panding  share  of  actual  employe 
ownership.  These  arrangements 
met  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustee  of  the  estate  and  were  rati¬ 
fied  by  Judge  Bolitha  J.  Laws  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
yesterday. 

“One  thing  we  would  like  to 
make  quite  plain.  The  spirit  which 
sparked  this  almost  fictional  ac¬ 
complishment  was  solely  a  desire 
to  enable  the  Enquirer  to  own  it¬ 
self,  to  be  completely  and  un¬ 
questionably  the  captain  of  its 
own  destiny  and  the  master  of  its 
own  policies.  It  was  not — and  for 
emphasis  we  repeat,  it  was  not — 
prompted  by  antagonism  for  the 
ownership  of  The 


Times-Star. 

Hulbert  Taft,  President  and  Edi-  |H||[|||[|||||||||||||B|h2 
tor-in-Chief  of  The  Times-Star, 
generous  assurance  that 
of 

the  Enquirer  and  that  it  would 
retain  independent  qualities  as 
a  morning  newspaper.  So,  as  the 
Washington  Post  recently  pointed 

out  in  an  editorial  commenting  on  PUBLISHERS  ALI. — F.nqu 
the  unique  employee-ownership  purchase  of  the  newspaper, 
campaign,  it  was  not  merely  a  made  the  pi 

matter  of  job-saving  that  dictated 

the  course  of  the  Enquirer’s  asso-  With  the  continued  support 
oiates.  of  you  who  have  helped  ma 

“We,  the  management  and  all  nations  great  n 

of  the  employees  of  this  newspa-  cannot  fai 

per,  wanted  to  maintain  independ-  “This  marks  an  epoch 


Enquirer  to  a  day-old  employe® 
PUBLISHER  for  June  14, 


paper  earnings  have  gone  consid 
erably  down. 


rancor  and  in-  Times-Star  did  not  antici 

regret.  controversy  as  de- 

The  wh°ri.  'ld“‘inffer“'°or"'ViS 

II  '"onths  ago  SinrA^’fk"  ®  ®  *  Ployees  would  be  dismissed  for 

es-^  l>een  in  a  bear  market°f^' t^c*  economy.  Ownership  of 
)f  M  Papers.  The  cost  nf  *  T**®  Enquirer  lost  a  good  deal  of 

loye4  ''as  gone  steadil?  uo  attractiveness  for  us  under 

Jedtt^  conditions.  We  are  not  u^ 
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Nor  Regret 


wt  by  the  final  result  and  even 
look  forward  with  unusual  inter¬ 
est  to  developments  in  Cincinnati’s 
newspaper  history  during  the  next 
few  years  ” 

■ 

Garrity  Estate 

Rwhester,  N.  Y.— Bernard  F. 
Oarrity,  production  manager  of  the 
Newspapers,  who  died 
Nov.  20,  left  an  estate  of  $91,448. 


Text  of  the  Trustees  Report 
which  led  to  the  court’s  approval 
of  the  sale  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  to  Portsmouth  Steel  Corpor¬ 
ation,  rather  than  the  Times-Star. 
*  *  m 

At  the  hearing  in  this  case  be¬ 
ginning  at  2  p.  m.,  on  June  3, 
1952,  the  Trustee  reported  to  the 
Court  orally  that  it  had  received 
shortly  before  the  hearing  a  written 
offer  from  the  Portsmouth  Steel 
Corporation,  an  Ohio  corporation, 
hereinafter  called  “Portsmouth,”  to 
purchase  the  assets  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  for  $7,600,000,  but 
certain  terms  of  said  offer  were 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Trustee, 
and  the  Trustee  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  acceptance  thereof. 

Counsel  for  Portsmouth  there¬ 
upon  requested  additional  time 
within  which  to  submit  an  amend¬ 
ed  offer,  and  the  Court  instructed 
the  Trustee  to  report  to  the  Court 
on  or  before  Friday  June  6,  1952, 
any  offers  received  by  the  Trustee 
up  to  5  p.  m.,  June  3,  1952. 

Shortly  before  5  p.  m.,  on  June 
3,  1952,  the  Trustee  received  an 
amended  offer  from  Portsmouth, 
the  original  of  which  is  filed  here¬ 
with,  and  pursuant  to  the  Court’s 
request,  the  Trustee  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison  with  the  offer 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  Com¬ 
pany  which  was  submitted  with 
and  summarized  in  the  motion 
filed  by  the  Trustee  on  February 
15,  1952,  and  supplement  to  said 
motion  filed  April  28,  1952.  Much 
of  the  phraseology  is  similar,  and 
this  comparison,  omitting  many  de¬ 
tails  sets  forth  only  the  more  im¬ 
portant  differences; 

1.  Purchase  Price  and  Terms  of 
Payment. 

Times-Star  offers  $7,500,000  and 
has  deposited  with  the  Trustee 
United  States  Government  bonds 
of  the  market  value  of  about 
$1,250,000,  the  balance  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  purchaser’s  note  for 
$6,250,000,  bearing  interest  at  4V4 
per  cent,  one-half  of  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  combined  newspapers, 
Times-Star  and  Enquirer,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  account  of  the  principal 
of  the  note,  with  the  final  balance 
due  in  twelve  years,  payment  to 
be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
Times-Star  Building  which  was  ap¬ 
praised  at  about  $4,000,000,  with 
certain  remedies  available  to  the 
holder  of  the  note  in  the  event  of 
default.  Certain  prepayments  on 
account  of  principal  are  required 
if  any  assets  of  Times-Star  are 
sold,  and  the  Times-Star  has  the 
privilege  of  making  certain  addi¬ 
tional  prepayments  on  principal. 

Portsmouth  offers  $7,600,000, 
which  amount  has  been  deposited 
with  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  as  escrow  agent, 
the  entire  amount  to  be  paid  over 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Details  of  2  Bids 
Are  Compared 
By  Trustee 


II 


Bagasse  Mill  Called 
Dubious  Investment 


somewhat 


5uiiicwii<ii  uii  government  sub-  __  »  ii>r' 

sidy).  If  not,  he  would  be  in  a  NBWS  and  MlIIOI 


By  Jerry  Walker 


precarious  position  to  get  enough 
bagasse. 

Grace  and  its  ally,  Sandy  Hill 
Iron  &  Brass  Works,  stand  ready  to 
license  their  bagasse  process  at 
“a  very  nominal  fee”  and  the 


Up  to  4c  in  City 

On  June  16  the  newssiaiB' 
price  of  the  New  york  News 
New  York  Mirror  will  be  a. 
vanced  from  3c  to  4c  per  copy 


Tl 


Grace  spokesmen  made  it  clear  New  York  City  because  of  hiM; 


Speaking  with  the  voice  of  12 
years’  experience  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bagasse  paper,  executives 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  this  week 
extracted  some  of  the  “sugar”  out 
of  claims  that  cheaper  newsprint 
can  be  derived  from  sugar  cane 
waste  in  the  South. 

The  nub  of  advice  they  gave  to 
newspaper  publishers  through  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  was  that  estab- 


tons  annually)  would  cost  be¬ 
tween  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000 
to  build  in  the  U.  S. 


that  their  company  would  probably 
be  the  first  to  develop  a  newsprint 
"mill  in  the  U.  S.  if  it  appeared 


The  Paramonga  mill,  which 
produces  19,000  tons  of  bagasse 
paper  (mostly  multi-wall  bag)  per 
year,  is  at  the  heart  of  a  14,000- 
acre  sugar  plantation. 

Special  machinery  would  be 
needed  to  make  mass  production 
of  newsprint  economically  worth- 


lishment  of  a  mill  to  make  only  while  but  there  is  much  better 


newsprint  from  bagasse  in  the 
U.  S.  is  not  an  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion  from  an  investor’s  point  of 
view  because  the  product  would 
not  be  competitive  in  price  with 
the  Canadians’  woodpulp  news¬ 
print  at  $126  a  ton. 

Panel  of  Experts 
On  the  panel  to  whom  E&P  ad¬ 
dressed  queries  were  these  Grace 
&  Co.  experts:  Delos  W.  Rentzel, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Department;  Harold  Clay¬ 
ton,  sugar  authority;  Tom  Cook, 
paper  mill  operator;  Frank  Juckett, 
mill  machinery  supplier;  and  Jose 
Correa,  an  executive  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Hacienda  Paramonga  in 
Peru. 

Mr.  Rentzel,  a  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  expressed 
doubt  diat  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  sugar  cane  waste  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana  to  support 
a  newsprint  venture  of  any  magni¬ 
tude. 

The  Grace  subsidiary,  Para¬ 
monga  Paper  Mill,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  several  grades  of  paper  from 
bagasse  pulp  since  1940,  supplying 
virtually  all  of  the  paper  needs  of 
Peru.  At  times,  bagasse  newsprint 


profit  in  other  grades  of  paper  for 
which  bagasse  is  more  suitable. 

Those  countries  which  have  a 
shortage  of  print  paper  and  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  sugar  plantations  could 
benefit  and  the  additional  supply 
of  newsprint  would  alleviate 
worldwide  scarcity.  Most  of  these 
countries  do  not  normally  buy 
from  Canada. 

Bagasse  has  a  value  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  fuel  in  sugar  growing  re¬ 
gions;  any  demand  for  it  as  a 
newsprint  ingredient  would  force 
up  the  price. 

$90-100  a  Ton 

If  an  adequate  supply  of  ba¬ 
gasse  could  be  obtained  for  a  mill 
in  the  South,  without  advance  in 
present  price,  a  ton  of  newsprint 
would  cost  (after  amortization 
charges)  between  $90  and  $100 
a  ton,  as  compared  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  cost  of  $75  a  ton  for  ground- 
wood-sulphate  newsprint  at  a  Tex¬ 
as  mill. 

When  freight  charges  and  sales 
cost  were  added,  the  margin  of 
profit  on  bagasse  newsprint  would 
dwindle  to  almost  the  break-even 
point  at  the  present  price.  It  could 
be  delivered  at  a  competitive  price 


of  high  quality  has  been  produced  Canadian  newsprint  went 

to  supply  Lima’s  two  dailies,  El  $150  a  ton. 


to  be  a  profitable  undertaking. 
The  present  officers  of  Grace  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  expanding 
their  interests  in  the  U.  S. 

The  Paramonga  process — a  n  d 
there  are  500  patents  on  file  for 
bagasse  processing — removes  the 
pithy  substance  from  sugar  cane 
waste,  in  contrast  with  the  pre¬ 
hydrolysis  process  used  by  Joaquin 
de  la  Roza,  Cuban  engineer,  who 
claims  that  “purification”  of  the 
pith  cellulose  improves  quality, 
increases  the  yield  and  lowers  the 
cost. 

Mr.  de  la  Roza  has  estimated 
the  cost  of  a  215-ton  mill  around 
$15,000,000.  Following  up  his 
test  runs  in  Savannah  and  other 
Southern  papers,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  printed 
several  pages  on  experimental  ba¬ 
gasse  paper  this  week. 

Another  Finn  Interested 

Also  into  the  picture  came  the 
Valentine  Sugar  interests  with  a 
100%  whole  bagasse  newsprint,  in¬ 
cluding  all  pith  and  using  no  clay 
filler,  from  laboratories  of  the 
Valite  Corporation  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Lockport,  La. 

Valite  officials  said  there  was  a 
disposal  problem  of  sugar  cane 
waste  and  a  mill  in  Louisiana 
would  be  a  profitable  industry. 
Several  Southern  newspapers  used 
some  of  the  Valite  stock.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  whiter  and  more 
brittle  than  other  bagasse  samples 
to  date.  One  of  the  acknowledged 
flaws  of  bagasse  newsprint,  experts 
agree,  is  ink  migration  at  highspeed 
press  runs. 


costs.  Both  tabloids  raised  ti|j 
out-of-city  price  to  5c  last  year.l 
Richmond  (Va.)  riewip.,;.^i 
boosted  their  home  -  delivc- 
prices,  the  morning  Tinm-l^i 
patch  going  from  35c  to  40c  i 
the  evening  News  Leader 
3()c  to  35c. 


An  experiment  with  ba- 
newsprint  two  years  ago  at  Hc!;| 
oke.  Mass,  was  described  by  Gn 
spokesmen  as  “a  sorry  demonv'' 
tion.” 

Elsewhere  on  the  newsprint  fiel 
Gary  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  of  Gin| 
Ind.  reduced  the  price  of  itsi^ 
inked  newsprint  to  $130  f.o.b.  ffill 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  (a 
basic  companies  joined  the  Cal 
adian  firms  raising  the  price  Si'| 
a  ton  on  June  15. 

Domestic  newsprint  manii 
ers  were  invited  to  a  meeting  J55 
18  in  Washington  to  discuss  pf  | 
sible  expansion  of  the  indc 
with  the  NPA  advisory  commits 
Warrensburg  (N.  Y.)  Paper  ^ 
Pulp  Co.,  headed  by  Isadore 


_  _ 

of  New  York  City,  broached 
idea  of  a  $30,000,000  ne«v'f*” 


mill  as  cooperative  venture  f'l 
publishers.  Former  tissue  mill  i  f 
been  making  about  1,000  tons : 
newsprint  monthly  for  export 
der  DPA  certificate  for  tax 
off,  promoters  said  publis! 
could  own  the  mill  outright  in  f. 


years. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co., 
headquarters  now  at  Bangor, 
indicated  $30,000,000  expans'.-"^ 
program  under  DPA  author  ^ 
would  provide  two  new  i 

machines,  adding  400  tons  dar 
to  domestic  supply. 


Comercio  and  La  Prensa.  Copies 
of  the  latter,  as  recently  as  June 
3,  were  printed  on  bagasse  news¬ 
print  of  32-pound  weight. 

This  newsprint  used  by  La 
Prensa,  incidentally,  is  closer  in 
greyish  tint  to  the  standard  wood- 
pulp  newsprint  used  in  the  U.  S. 
The  Paramonga  mill,  according  to 
Mr.  Cook,  turns  it  out  in  100-inch 
trim  at  the  rate  of  700-750  feet  a 
minute,  and  La  Prensa’s  rotary 
presses  run  at  8,000  per  hour. 

Answers  to  Our  Inquiries 

Gist  of  the  panel’s  answers  to 
inquiries  concerning  bagasse  news¬ 
print  was  as  follows: 

Newsprint  was  first  made  from 
sugar  cane  residue  in  1885.  The 
experiment  was  successful  but  for 
some  mysterious  reason  the  proc¬ 
ess  was  abandoned. 

It  takes  2.2  tons  of  bagasse  to 
make  one  ton  of  newsprint;  a  mill 
of  100  tons  daily  capacity  would 
require  66,000  tons  of  bagasse  per 
year. 

A  mill  of  that  capacity  (30,000 


There  is  considerable  doubt  that 
anyone  can  produce  bagasse  news¬ 
print  at  $65  a  ton  in  the  South, 
but  “we  wish  them  luck.” 

In  the  event  bagasse  newsprint 
became  a  major  factor  in  the 
supply,  it  is  likely  the  Canadian 
producers  would  undercut  the 
price  and  there  again  make  a  ba¬ 
gasse  mill  an  unwise  investment. 

It  is  true  that  bagasse  newsprint 
has  greater  tensile  strength  than 
groundwood  newsprint  and  it  has 
other  qualities  but  are  they  neces¬ 
sary,  at  the  additional  cost  in¬ 
volved? 

The  U.  S.  South  produces  about 
500.000  tons  of  sugar  per  year 


and 

arour 
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W.  E.  Scripps,  Detroit  News,  Die^a' 


Detroit — ^William  E.  Scripps, 
70,  publisher  of  the  Detroit  News, 
died  early  on  June  12  at  his  coun¬ 
try  estate  at  Lake  Orion,  Mich.  He 
had  been  ill  for  a  year  with  a 
respiratory  ailment,  which  induced 
a  heart  condition. 

Had  he  lived  until  June  26,  Mr. 
Scripps  would  have  completed  56 
years  of  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  was  founded  by  his 
father,  the  late  James  E.  Scripps, 
in  1873. 

The  son  of  the  founder  became 


Re 


'b«r  a 
d 
:wo 


operation  of  the  newspaper  be!:- 
the  scenes.  He  was  interested 
inventions,  having  taken  up 
less  in  1901  and  having  estaWi 
Radio  Station  WWJ  in  1920. 
the  early  days  of  the  develop: 
of  automobiles,  he  helped  m. 
facture  the  Scripps-Booth  car.  ^ 
also  was  an  early  aviation 
thusiast.  , 

Surviving  Mr.  Scripps  are, 
wife,  Mrs.  Nina  Downey  Scripipfiat 
two  sons,  William  J.,  a  member^; 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  p-pa 


Best  1 


and  this  provides  an  equal  amount  publisher  of  the  newspaper  and  '  lishing  company,  and  Robert 


of  bagasse,  but  it  would  result  in 
a  little  more  than  200,000  tons  of 
newsprint,  assuming  that  all  of  it 
could  be  obtained  for  the  mill. 

Would  it  be  feasible  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  build  his  own  newsprint 
mill  and  use  bagasse? 

Answer:  Only  if  he  is  willing  to 
go  all  the  way  back  and  own  his 
own  sugar  business 


president  of  the  Detroit  News 
Publishing  Co.  in  1929  on  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  George  G.  Booth,  a 
son-in-law  of  the  founder. 

At  the  age  of  14  years,  while 
on  vacation  from  the  Cleveland 
University  School,  he  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Scripps  was  a  modest  man, 
his 


^tp 


ren  Scripps;  one  daughter,  w 
Richard  M.  Stizley. 

The  executives  of  the 
gave  a  surprise  party  for  ^ 
Scripps  (E&P,  July  6,  1946, 

16)  in  observance  of  h'S 


(dependent  who  preferred  to  carry  on 
EDITOR 


anniversary  with  the  nevispir-] 
He  and  Mrs.  Scripps  had  nia-'^ 
their  45th  wedding  anniversary 
same  week. 
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THE  POLITICAL  POT  BOILS.  AS  ALWAYS,  BUT  OLD  GLORY  KEEPS  FLYING 


BOILING 

Ih’rdanier  United  Features  Syndieate 
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Miiiiniitg,  MeA'aught  Syndicate 
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T albu  rt,  Scripps-H award  N eivspapers 


"^Luck  Counts  A  Lot 
““‘In  Covering  Koje 

e  *nSl  h  By  Richard  Appelgate,  United  Press  Correspondent 

Island  —  Covering  the  from  the  Latin  Quarter  night  club 

tax  »T'  nervous  island  is  in  New  York.  Lee’s  report  sent 

Dublisb<'  "^’’y  much  a  matter  of  luck  for  Healy  and  me  rushing  to  Com- 

i  htinfr  rrespondents  and  news  photog-  pound  66  to  cover  the  story.  We 

*  -phers  alike,  because  Brig.  Gen.  reached  there  in  time  to  see  Amer- 

•  Co  »  L-  Boatner,  the  comman-  ican  and  British  troops  move  in 

neor^  Ml  hand  behind  a  tear-gas  barrage  and  rip 

exoaiM  ®  advance,  even  to  reporters.  down  two  buildings.  In  the  mean- 
authort  Information  Officer  while,  Lee  got  off  his  first  pictures, 

newspti  a  weapons  carrier  On  another  occasion  Healy  and 

tons  dai  ®  1°  h®'P  newsmen  get  i  were  out  in  a  jeep  on  an  early 

around.  These  vehicles  make  cir-  morning  circuit  of  the  prison  com- 
_  cuiLs  of  the  island’s  17  prisoner  pounds  when  we  stumbled  on 
nmpuunds,  located  in  two  valleys  American  troops  going  in  to  Com- 
l^i  and  connected  with  a  U-loop  road,  pound  605  to  repair  the  inner  of 
on  a  more-or-less  regular  schedule,  three  barbed  wire  fences  which  the 
^  Reporters  call  it  the  “Forty  North  Korean  prisoners  had  been 
‘P«*'  <'cnt  Tour  of  Koje-do,”  and  clam-  unthreading,  presumably  to  make 
iterested  I  aboard  the  weapons  carrier  for  flails  to  resist  any  attempt  to 

"  **^1^  C*''  *^**^^^  circuit  about  once  every  move  them. 

^tWO  1  The  trip  only  takes  Watch  Maneuvers 

* .  «  I  ‘“^y  minutes,  but  photographers  »_  • 

evelopm  j,;  stopping  the  ^ 

M  Wver  to  make  pictures.  Compounds  96  85  and  60. 

th  car.  The  photograp^rs.  incidentally,  General  Boatner  told  corres^nd- 

viation  ive  turned  out  to  be  among  the  in  advance  so  lAcV  could 

reporters  on  the  island.  U.P.’s  maneuvers,  but  ordi- 

Lee  turned  up  the  first  tip  newsmen  find  out  what  is 

ey  American  and  British  troops  ^omg  on  only  by  accident, 

memtw  -.ere  inside  Compound  66.  He  Koje  is  a  dusty  island  which 

af  the  pi  h.ippened  to  wander  by,  heard  a  would  be  beautiful  if  one  could 

:obert  l  .tiirbance  inside  and  crept  up  to  disassociate  what  is  happening 
ghter.  M  get  pictures,  dodging  stones  thrown  here  from  the  mere  physical  out- 
the  prisoners  inside  as  he  Imes  of  island.  The  trip 
the  xused.  As  soon  as  he  could  around  it  is  about  seven  miles 

V  for  ^hereafter  he  hitch-hiked  his  way  'ong,  with  compounds  on  both 

1946,  F^hack  to  a  tent  area  to  process  his  sides,  and  prisoners  staring  mo- 
f  his  ‘iiitlrst  pictures.  rosely  at  the  passers-by. 

newspap  Jim  Healy,  another  U.P.  lens-  Frequently  newsmen  drive  by  a 
lad  I  were  there  at  the  time,  spot  where  something — such  as  an 

iversary  e  had  been  watching,  of  all  attempted  escape,  or  the  rushing 
'igs.  a  USO  show,  featuring  of  a  U.N.  guard — has  happened 
H,  Caldwell,  a  singer  fresh  only  minutes  before. 
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Straightening  ’F.m  Out,  by  Jack 
Knox  in  the  Nashville  Banner. 


That’s  Straightened  Out,  by  Cal 
Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Telepathic  pens  of  Cal  Alley  and 
Jack  Knox  knocked  out  similar 
D-Day  cartoons  in  1944;  now  they 
do  it  again  in  the  same-day  “Ike" 
cartoons. 


Delos  Smith 
Is  New  U.  P. 
Science  Editor 

United  Press  has  appointed 
Delos  Smith  science  editor.  He 
succeeds  Paul  F.  Ellis,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  do  public  relations 
work. 

Mr.  Smith  formerly  was  U.P. 
New  York  day  bureau  manager. 
Replacing  him  is  Arnold  Dibble, 
who  was  night  bureau  manager. 
To  this  post  Gene  Patterson,  night 
deskman,  has  been  assigned. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  U.P.  in 
1931  in  New  York  after  reporting 
for  newspapers  in  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Paris, 
France.  He  was  bom  in  1905  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  educated 
privately  with  the  ministry  in 
view,  but  turned  to  journalism  in 
1927. 

Mr.  Dibble  became  U.P.  New 
York  night  bureau  manager  in 
1949.  He  left  his  desk  in  1951 
to  cover  the  Japanese  peace  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
cease-fire  talks  at  Panmunjom.  He 
joined  U.P.  in  Kansas  City  in 
1939. 

Mr.  Patterson  joined  the  news 
service  after  World  War  11  in 
Atlanta,  and  subsequently  was 
manager  of  the  Columbia  bureau. 
Since  his  transfer  to  New  York 
in  1949,  he  has  been  both  a  re¬ 
porter  and  news  editor.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of 
Georgia’s  journalism  school,  he 
worked  for  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram  and  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph.  He  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  Europe  for  four 
years,  won  the  Silver  Star  and  the 
Bronze  Star,  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus¬ 
ter.  He  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  captain. 
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AFA  Speakers  Hit  ‘Vacuous’ 
Copy  F or  Wasting  Ad  Dollars 


Plea  Made  for  Factual,  Sober 
Statements  About  Merchandise 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


caZt  be  reac^d  V  ’ 

language,  images  and  concepts  of  p  " 

Madison  and  Park  Avenues,  and  ^on  badge.  He’s  manager  of  ad- 
the  mahogany  desk  of  the  air-  vertising  and  market  developtntirt 
conditioned  office.  for  the  United  States  Steel  Ei- 

Both  Mr.  Woolf  and  Mr.  Smith  port  Co.,  N.  Y. 

touched  on  the  importance  of  price 

information  in  advertising.  Mr.  Mr.  Trester  said  that  “if  we  take 
Woolf  said  the  majority  of  national  a  more  objective  view  of  what  ad- 
advertisers  seldom  or  never  quote  vertising  is  accomplishing  and  how 
prices.  it  is  improving,  we  will  automati¬ 

cally  resell  ourselves  in  that  process 
in  a  more  mature  fashion  ...  we 
in  advertising  have  not  yet  closed 
our  sale  (with  the  public).  Per¬ 
haps  because  we  are  trying  to  sell 
to  a  procession  and  not  to  a  crowd 
we  can  never  close.  But  we  need 
to  keep  on  keeping  on  and  add  an 
extra  measure  of  effort.” 

The  Job  Ahead 
As  viewed  by  Arno  Johnson, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  re¬ 
search,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co, 
the  job  ahead  for  advertising  is  to 
sell  consumers  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  He  renewed  his  oft-made 
plea  for  intensified  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  “necessary  to  educate  and 
stimulate  the  desires  that  can  lead 
to  greater  sales  and  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.” 

“Intensified  effort  is  needed  now 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
to  build  markets  that  can  absorb 
our  production  and  provide  em¬ 
ployment  when  defense  slows 
down,”  Mr.  Johnson  said.  “We 
do  not  have  now  the  huge  backlog 
of  deferred  demands  that  helped 
us  over  the  transition  period  after 
World  War  II.  We  must  create 
new  demands. 

“To  the  extent  that  production 
can  be  increased  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  defense,”  he  concluded, 
“each  producer  of  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  can  contribute  to  our  national 
strength  by  increasing  the  sales  of 
his  products — at  a  profit.  This 
means  that  advertising  must  seD 
goods!” 

British  Uncertainty 
'  Failure  of  British  firms  to  do 
more  advertising  in  this  country 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  W 
tariff  changes  with  which  the 
British  exporter  might  suddemy 
find  himself  faced,  was  cited  by 
Sir  Miles  Thomas,  president.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of 
Britain  and  chairman  of  Britia# 
Overseas  Airways  Corp.,  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  luncheon. 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Dishonesty  Hurts  Industry 
Mr.  Woolf  stressed  that  the  most 
important  ingredient  in  his  recipe 
for  sales-making  copy  is  truth. 

“Gross  exaggeration  and  outright 
‘has  done 

and  is  doing  tremendous  harm  to 
our  business.” 

Recent  criticism  that  advertising 
'written  all  too  frequently  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Madison  and 

Park  Avenues,  and  without  under-  .Most  Ads  Honest 

standing  or  knowledge  of  the  That  most  advertising  is  truth- 

“  ful  was  pointed  out  by  Leonard 
W.  Trester,  director  of  public 
policy.  General  Outdoor  Advertis- 
-  —  — -  -  -  Macfadden  Publications,,  Inc.,  and  ing  Co.,  Inc.,  who  observed  that 
advertising  director  of  Wage  Earners  Forum,  “we  would  really  be  in  a  hell  of  a 
Mr.  Smith  reported  on  his  com-  mess  if  American  advertising  did 
pany’s  wage-earner  studies;  said  no  better  than  to  meet  the  mini- 
that  the  wage  earner  can  be  sold  mum  standards  required  of  it  by 
more  of  “our  products  if  we  will  law.” 


others,  ot  course.  A  tew  dishonesty,”  he  argued, 

looked  and  tasted  pretty  much  like  .... 
dried  prunes. 

The  advertising  fraternity,  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  spread  of  decep- 
tive  advertising,  spent  four  days 
damning  and  blaming  “vacuous, 

innocuous”  advertising  for  wast-  ^  _ _ 

ing  millions  of  dollars,  and  agreed  people  whom  it  should  influence,” 
that  the  industry  better  get  busy  ^vas  raised  by  Everett  R.  Smith, 
policing  itself  before  the  govern-  director  of  marketing  and  research, 
ment  steps  in  and  does  it  for  them.  -  -  -  -  .  ..  . 

James  D.  Woolf,  s' 
consultant,  told  delegates  that  ad¬ 
vertising  for  10  years  has  been 
shirking  its  foremost  responsibili¬ 
ty:  the  inclusion  of  strong  sales 
messages  in  its  copy.  Many  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  he  said,  fail  to  com¬ 
prehend  or  believe  in  the  power 
of  copy  to  deliver  an  effective 
sales  impact;  they  are  “far  too 
much  concerned”  over  a  variety 
of  “subordinate  appurtenances” 
having  to  do  with  arithmetic  and 
“scientific  surveys.” 

“During  the  last  decade  we  have 
been  furiously  occupied  draping 
our  art  with  the  tinsel  and  trap¬ 
pings  of  science  and  economics,” 

Mr.  Woolf  declared.  “The  true 
advertising  man  is  neither  a  scien¬ 
tist  nor  an  economist.  He  is  a 
creative  artist  concerned  primarily 
with  human  hearts  and  minds.” 

Lean  on  Clerks 

Hundreds  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  in  his  opinion,  lean  most 
heavily  on  the  third  line  of  com¬ 
munication — the  retail  clerk,  and 
the  “impotent  and  wasteful  vehicle 
of  thought  transmission.”  Space 
and  time  are  assigned  a  role  of 
“innocuous  readershi  p,”  Mr. 

Woolf  charged,  and  added,  “And 
that’s  being  charitable  indeed  for 
the  silliness  and  nonsense  and 
Grade-B  humor  that  has  been  mas¬ 
querading  for  effective  advertising 
or  for  even  effective  remindership.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  time  has 
come  to  “talk  turkey”  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  Mr.  Woolf  contended  that 
competition  for  the  consumer’s 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 


W~T&S  Grocery  Audit 
Increasing  Accuracy 

By  Lawrence  Farrant 


Vernon  Brooks,  left,  associate  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
WorM-Telegram  &  Sun,  said:  ‘‘This  research  project  is  currently  used 
by  more  advertisers  and  their  agencies  than  any  ether  project  with 
which  I’ve  ever  been  identified  in  30  years.”  Shown  with  him  are 
Allen  H.  Kaltman,  center,  research  specialist,  and  J.  A.  Caldwell, 
manager  of  the  general  advertising  department. 


If  you  have  something  you  want 
to  sell  through  grocery  stores  to 
housewives  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  it’s  practically  a  necessity  to 
belong  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun’s  exclusive  club. 
Members  are  the  advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  their  re¬ 
search  people  who  get,  free  of 
charge,  the  W-T&S  bi-monthly  re¬ 
port  of  grocery  inventories. 

The  inventory  gives  current  sales 
and  distribution  information  on 
more  than  600  branded  grocery 
products  in  the  14  key  counties 
of  the  New  York  market. 

How  can  the  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  afford  to  do  all  this  for 
free?  Publishers  and  ad  managers 
of  other  papers  would  sweat  if 
they  knew  how  much  a  similar  job 
would  cost  them  —  about  $40,000 
a  year. 

But,  says  Vernon  Brooks,  W- 
T&S  associate  business  manager  in 
charge  of  advertising,  it’s  worth  it. 
He  reports  that  grocery  linage  has 
jumped  100  per  cent  in  the  13 
years  since  establishment  of  the 
inventory. 

In  the  beginning,  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  were  skeptical. 
Today,  more  than  400  of  them 
swear  by  the  W-T&S  figures.  Many 
base  all  their  sales  thinking  about 
the  New  York  market  almost  com¬ 
pletely  on  this  data. 

It's  Straight  Pacts 

Nevertheless,  hardened  cynics 
may  ask,  what’s  the  gimmick? 
Aren’t  the  inventories  slanted  to 
prove  that,  chum,  you’ve  got  to 
advertise  in  the  W-T&S  if  you 
want  to  cover  the  market?  How 
come  the  smart  boys  on  Madison 
Avenue  aren’t  cautious  about 
iising  the  figures? 

The  answer  Is  simple.  The  in¬ 
ventory  isn’t  slanted  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  but  what’s  cooking  in  the 
kitchens  of  housewives  around 
New  York. 

The  admen  want  to  know  just 
that.  They  want  to  know  for  ex¬ 
ample,  how  many  one-pound  and 
how  many  three-pound  cans  of 
Spry,  Crisco  and  Swift’ning  were 
^Id  to  consumers  in  the  area  in 
May  1952.  They  can  thus  check 
their  brand  standings  anytime  in 
the  year. 

If  cynics  are  still  skeptical  about 
me  authenticity  of  figures,  Mr. 
Brooks  will  show  how  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  collected. 

He  has  a  staff  of  10  specialists 
'"'ho  visit  the  grocery  stores  and 
tot  up  every  last  one  of  the  cans 
and  packages  and  bottles  and 
Items  among  600  branded  prod¬ 


ucts.  This  is  done  about  once  a 
month — to  be  exact,  figures  cover 
every  26  days. 

The  field  men  don’t  just  run  up 
and  down  the  aisles.  They  nose 
into  backrooms  and  cellars  where 
boxes  and  crates  are  stored.  The 
contents  there  are  also  counted. 

In  addition,  they  go  through  in¬ 
voices  to  record  the  total  deliveries 
since  the  last  audit. 

What  does  all  this  show? 

Take  Brand  X  coffee  in  one- 
pound  sizes.  On  May  1,  the  aud¬ 
ited  store  has,  let  us  say,  1,100 
cans  on  the  shelves,  on  display 
and  in  the  stock  room. 

On  June  1,  there  are  1,000  cans 
on  the  shelves,  on  display  and  in 
the  stock  room.  The  invoices  show 
that  another  1,000  cans  had  been 
delivered  between  May  1  and  June 
1. 

By  adding  the  deliveries  to  the 
May  1  audit,  a  total  of  2,100  cans 
shows  up  as  the  total  available 
for  sale  during  May  1  to  June  1. 
But  there  were  only  1,000  left  on 
June  1.  That  means  1,100  cans 
were  sold  during  the  period. 

There  are  19,989  stores  of  all 
types  and  sizes  in  the  14  county 
area.  In  the  W-T&S  audit,  only 
200  are  counted,  with  an  extra  20 
checked  to  serve  as  substitutes  in 
case  any  one  of  the  200  should 
bum  down,  go  bankrupt  or  move 
out  of  the  area. 

The  stores  were  chosen  origin¬ 
ally  so  that  the  sample  would  con¬ 
form  in  location  and  character — 
whether  a  member  of  a  chain,  an 
independent,  a  self-service  or  a 
supermarket  —  with  the  pattern 
found  in  the  total  19,989. 

Accuracy  to  Increase 

To  make  the  sample  even  more 
accurate,  Mr.  Brooks  is  now  work¬ 
ing  up  a  new  list  of  stores,  most 
of  them  being  on  the  present  list. 
This  sample  list  will  be  matched 
with  the  recent  Census  studies  on 
population  and  business. 

Even  with  the  current  sampling, 
tests  have  indicated  an  extremely 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  WTicn  the 
200  store  inventory  is  projected 
agaiast  the  entire  19.989,  Mr. 
Brooks  claims  an  accuracy  within 
five  per  cent. 

One  manufacturer  expressed 
doubt  that  the  figures  were  that 
close.  His  own  sales  to  distribu¬ 
tors  indicated  that  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers  should  be  more  than 
double  what  the  W-TAS  reported. 
Mr.  Brooks  made  another  check. 
It  confirmed  his  own  figures. 

The  manufacturer  looked  into 
his  figures  again.  He  found  that 


the  distributor  was  selling  to  a 
chain  that  moved  much  of  the 
item  to  areas  outside  the  New 
York  metropolitan  market.  With 
this  special  factor  considered,  both 
the  manufacturer’s  and  t  h  e  W- 
T&S  figures  matched  within  the 
five  per  cent. 

Once  the  advertisers  and  the 
agencies  were  convinced  that  there 
were  no  gimmicks,  no  sales  slants, 
no  hidden  factors  in  the  audits, 
the  monthly  figures  were  used  in 
many  special  ways. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
inventory  was  used  to  test  promo¬ 
tions,  media  and  advertising 
themes. 

Soap  makers,  for  example, 
would  find  out  how  Mrs.  New 
Yorker  reacted  to  onc-cent  sales. 

Ready-to-eat  cereals  could  be 
checked  with  box-top  giveaways. 

One  manufacturer  tested  the 
pull  of  TV  for  his  product.  Be¬ 
forehand,  he  thought,  TV  will  put 
him  way  out  ahead  of  competition. 
He  cut  down  on  the  newspaper 
budgets. 

The  W-T&S  inventory  gave 
the  facts.  After  the  TV  campaign 
had  a  chance  to  show  results, 
there  were  still  no  signs  of  this 
highly-touted  advertising  medium 
in  the  sales  record. 

Agencies  .\re  For  If 

Agency  executives  have  patted 
the  W-T&S  on  the  back  for  the 
inventory. 

At  Benton  &  Bowles.  Austin 
Johnson,  store  audit  specialist, 
said:  “This  type  of  inventory  is 
the  most  effective  research  done 
by  newspapers.  At  B&B,  we  have 
our  own  audits  but  they  are  minor 
jobs  compared  to  the  W-T&S.  We 
don’t  cover  so  many  products.  But 
we  are  just  as  thorough  on  our 
own  in  covering  sizes  and  brands.” 


Significantly,  after  Mr,  Brooks 
established  grocery  store  inventory, 
many  other  newspapers  began  sim¬ 
ilar  operations  in  their  own  mar¬ 
keting  areas.  There  are  grocery 
store  audits  in  St.  Louis;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.;  and  Los  Angeles.  In 
each  of  these  cities,  except  L,A., 
the  cost  is  borne  by  one  news¬ 
paper.  In  L.A.,  it  is  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  all  four  dailies. 

Other  newspaper  grocery  inven¬ 
tories  have  been  established  but 
later  discontinued.  The  cost,  run¬ 
ning  between  $7,000  and  $35,000 
annually  was  too  much  in  the  face 
of  the  ever-present  question: 
“Does  it  pay  offT’ 

Let  the  advertisers  and  the 
agencies  do  the  job,  some  pub¬ 
lishers  have  said. 

Agencies,  on  the  other  hand, 
won't  promise  any  special  returns 
to  the  newspaper  conducting  such 
inventories.  The  best  they  will  do 
is  to  admit  to  a  fondness  for  the 
daily  that  does  such  a  job. 

Vernon  Brooks,  however,  ex¬ 
pects  to  keep  the  inventory  going. 
He  knows  he  can’t  trace  direct  re¬ 
turns.  But  he  knows,  too,  that  his 
staff  is  turning  out  a  good  job,  a 
necessary  job  on  the  biggest  item 
in  ad  budgets;  groceries.  And, 
somehow,  there’s  that  figure  in  the 
records,  the  100  per  cent  increase 
in  grocery  linage  since  the  inven¬ 
tory  was  started. 

■ 

Y&R  Gets  Zenith 
TV*  Radio  Products 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation  has 
appointed  Young  and  Rubicam  to 
handle  national  advertising  of  its 
television  and  radio  products. 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  A  Osborn 
handle  the  Zenith  Hearing  Aid. 

!5 
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Food  Firm  Says  Comic 
Strip  Ads  Over-rated 

By  Victor  A.  Schlich 

Portland,  Me.  —  Comic  strip  He  added  that  his  firm  was  a 
advertising  is  highly  over-rated  as  firm  believer  in  newspaper  adver- 
far  as  food  manufacturers  are  tising,  considered  it  “a  bridge  be- 
concerned.  tween  national  magazine  advertis- 

That’s  the  opinion  voiced  by  ing  and  the  retail  level.” 

William  Northgraves,  advertising  “Papers  give  us  a  steady,  belter 
manager  of  the  Burnham  &  Mor-  relationship  with  the  average  con- 
rill  Co.  of  Portland,  in  a  speech  sumer.  She  reads  her  magazines 


before  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation  here  June  10. 

He  backed  up  his  contention  by 
a  case  history  of  comic  strip  ads 


once  or  maybe  twice.  The  papers 
are  read  every  day,”  he  summed 
up. 

Asks  Men’s  Fashion  News 
Henri  A.  Benoit,  president  of 


used  for  more  than  a  year  by  the  clothing  firm  bearing  his 
Burnham  &  Morrill,  one  of  the  name,  with  stores  in  several  Maine 
nation’s  largest  canners  of  baked  cities,  discussed  retail  advertising, 
beans  and  other  foods.  He  cited  newspaper  advertising  as 

“We  found  that  the  convention-  primarily  responsible  for  the  1,000 
al  type  ad  has  the  nod  in  food  pgr  cent  growth  of  his  business 
advertising,  advertising  studies  to  since  he  took  over  in  1915. 


the  contrarv.”  he  said. 


Then  Mr.  Benoit  tossed  several 


B  &  M  has  found  the  best  ad-  questions  at  the  ad  men. 


vertising  medium  for  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  be  widespread  use  of  news¬ 
papers  in  conjunction  with  a  con- 


First,  he  asked,  “Why  don’t  you 
insist  on  some  mention  of  men’s 
fashions,  on  an  irregular  basis,  in 


tinuing  campaign  in  the  four  ser-  the  women’s  pages  of  your  news- 
vice  magazines  distributed  by  food  papers?  We  in  the  retail  field 


chain  stores. 


know  that  women  control  to 


Mr.  Northgraves  told  NENAEA  large  extent  the  clothing  purchases 
that  his  firm  was  mapping  out  a  of  men  and  boys, 
prograrn  of  extended  newspaper  “We  feel  that  a  mention  of 

advertising  for  next  year.  men’s  fashions  on  the  women’s 

“We  made  quite  a  study  of  pages  would  be  a  help  to  us,  and 
comics  before  we  got  into  them,  at  the  same  time  be  something  not 
and  the  research  certainly  indica-  out  of  the  ordinary.” 
ted  they  were  a  fertile  field,”  Mr.  jhe  retailer  also  wanted  to 

Northgraves  reported.  know  why  newspapers  always 

What  Happened  in  Test  seemed  to  put  so  much  emphasis 


ted  they  were  a  tertile  neld,  Mr.  jhe  retailer  also  wanted  to 
Northgraves  reported.  know  why  newspapers  always 

What  Happened  in  Test  seemed  to  put  so  much  emphasis 

These  studies  indicated  that  on  the  “gloomy  side  of  the  news.” 
comics  had  a  great  appeal  to  all  He  acknowledged  that  this  side 
income  levels;  they  got  an  average  usually  made  the  better  headlines, 
of  699  readers  per  dollar  spent  in  but  he  questioned  its  value  as  far 
advertising;  that  the  comics  page  as  business  w^  concerned, 
was  the  big  high  traffic  page  on  '^'o  -make  his  point  he  cited  the 
daily  newspapers  which  would  case  of  a  store  in  Lewiston,  Me., 
carry  comic  ads;  that  Starch  ra-  which  currently  is  in  the  throes  of 
tings  showed  that  80  per  cent  of  a  textile  shutdown.  Constant  stress 
the  people  who  saw  comic  strip  on  the  bad  news,  he  said,  forced 
ads  read  them  through.  sales  down. 

“Rnt  cfill  “Then  the  manager  and  I  talked 


reading  paper.” 

The  test  consisted  of  this:  A 
comic  strip  ad  containing  a  hidden 


Getting  the  latest  information  on  the  newsprint  from  A.  R.  Caspar. 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  sales  manager,  center,  are  Charles  A. 
Tinckam,  Augusta,  Me.,  Kennebec  Journal,  left,  and  Francis  P.  Buck- 
ley,  right,  of  the  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Republican-American.  Mr. 
Tinckam  is  secretary,  and  Mr.  Buckley  president  of  the  New  Englawi 
Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Association. 


ads  read  them  through.  sales  down. 

“But  we  still  were  a  little  skep-  manager  and  I  talked 

tical  after  all  that,”  he  said.  “To  agreed  that  busi- 

test  the  worth  of  comics  we  ran  !"  ‘^e  outlying 

a  test  in  the  New  York  Daily  tailored  our  pro- 

MrW^ertainly  a  high  comic-  gram  o  thern.  Sales  improved  im¬ 


mediately,”  he  said. 

Special  Edition  Values 
A.  R.  Caspar,  vicepresident  and 


offer.  Elsewhere  in  the  Same  pa-  sales  manager  for  the  Great 
per,  run  of  the  paper,  another  con-  Northern  Paper  Company  of  Mill- 
ventional  type  ad  was  inserted.  It  inocket.  Me.,  spoke  on  the  news- 
was  the  same  size,  but  different  print  situation.  Generally,  he  de¬ 
shape  and  made  the  same  offer.  fended  the  price  rise  indicated  by 
“The  results  of  that  test  run  in  most  mills  pointing  to  the  high  in- 
April,  1952,  amazed  us,”  said  Mr.  vestment  necessary  in  the  industry 
Northgraves.  “And  they  got  us  and  the  high  cost  of  maintenance, 
out  of  the  comics  field.”  “The  predominant  price  factor,” 

The  hidden  offer  in  the  comic  he  said,  “is  labor  cost.  As  long  as 
strip  ad — ^which  by  all  studies  got  labor  rates  rise,  prices  must  rise.” 
highest  readership — produced  only  Sagging  national  advertising  lin- 
71  requests.  The  conventional  ad  age  faced  by  most  papers  came  in 
pulled  in  374  requests.  for  many  questions  during  the  ses- 

“Proof  enough?”  he  asked.  sion,  but  few  answers. 


J.  B.  Rabiner  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  told  how 
he  had  gained  some  measure  of 
success  by  contacting  field  men 
for  the  national  firms. 

“These  fellows  come  to  us  to 
talk  about  tie-in  advertising  with 
magazine  campaigns,”  he  said. 
“We  use  that  oportunity  to  talk 
with  them  about  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  paper,  stressing  the  wide 
coverage  of  the  town  and  the  large 
number  of  readers  at  a  far  lower 
cost.  It’s  worked.” 

Another  question  concerned 
special  sections — do  they  add  new 
linage  or  do  they  result  in  just  a 
shuffling  of  linage? 

James  F.  Duggan  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  said, 
“We  find  that  on  really  big  events 
we  add  linage.  But  on  many  of 
the  special  sections — dollar  days, 
for  instance — we  just  get  a  shuf¬ 
fling  of  linage.  Except  for  big 
events  such  as  centennials  and  the 
like,  I  feel  that  the  value  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections  is  questionable.” 

Fred  D.  Gordon  of  the  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Sentinel,  said,  “Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  no  gain  in 
linage  at  all.” 

Similar  views  were  voiced  by 
others. 

John  Hines  of  the  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  papers  said,  “We’ve  found 
that  only  a  few  special  sections 
really  result  in  increased  linage. 
These  are  our  annual  business  re¬ 
view,  manufacturers  show  and  our 
own  better  homes  show  editions.” 

Carl  Croce  of  the  Waterville 
(Me.)  Sentinel,  said,  “We  used  to 
run  just  one  farm  edition,  but  it 
produced  so  well  that  we’re  run¬ 
ning  two  now.  The  last  one  turned 
in  5,000  inches  of  extra  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  also  are  successful  with 
our  industrial,  better  homes,  and 
two  cooking  school  editions.” 

Another  question  showed  that 
18  papers  reported  gains  in  local 
advertising  this  year. 


‘Irene  Reid  Days' 
Proclaimed  in  Monroe 

Monroe,  La. — For  two  days, 
June  16  and  17,  the  retail  division 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Monroe  and  West 
Monroe  will  ob¬ 
serve  “Irene  Reid 
Days”  to  honor  a 
woman  who  for 
34  years  has 
served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily 
New  s-Star  until 
it  merged  into  the 

News-Star-World.  _ 

Since  1940,  she 
has  been  the  only 
woman  advertising  executive  with 
complete  all  woman  staff  under 
her  direction  by  any  large  daily 
newspaper. 

Reams  of  copy  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  her  and  her  achieve 
ments. 

Local  dinner  clubs  have  the  past 
week  entertained  Mrs.  Reid  and 
showered  honors  on  her.  The 
News  -  Star  and  Morning  World 
have  been  giving  many  columns  of 
space  to  recount  her  life  story 

Left  motherless  in  the  first  ten¬ 
der  years  of  life,  slfe  was  reared 
by  other  relatives  and  she  recalls 
the  time  when  at  the  age  of  eight 
she  sold  papers  from  a  soap  box 
in  downtown  Monroe.  Then  she 
became  old  enough  to  aid  in  the 
circulation  department,  next  in  the 
composing  room  and  even  mas 
tered  intricacies  of  an  old-fash 
ioned  flat-bed  press.  She  attended 
night  school  and  completed  a  bust 
ness  college  education. 

Authors  of  comic  strips  have 
prepared  special  “Irene  Days”  ar¬ 
tistry,  and  in  all  this  special  r^‘ 
nition,  Wilson  Ewing,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  News-Star  afld 
Morning  World,  is  playing  a  bi|  ^ 
role  but  behind  the  scenes.  i 
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you  stand  to  gain  from  the  14  brand  names  in  these  menus 

When  you  tie  in  your  advertising  with  the  much-read  was  this  menu  with  variations ...  for  overweight  or  un¬ 
food  features  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  start  looking  derweight  people.  In  this  two-purpose  meal  Miss  Rob- 

for  results.  A  regular  flow  of  letters  knd  phone  calls  ertson  mentioned  14  food  items  that  could  be  brand 

from  Cleveland  and  26  adjacent  counties*  testifies  to  identified.  And  Mrs. Overweight  and  Mrs.  Underweight 

the  active  following  enjoyed  by  Home  Economist  Helen  would  think  of  your  brand  if  you  were  meeting  her 

Robertson.  Recently  one  particularly  popular  feature  regularly  on  her  favorite  women’s  pages  in  the  PD. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GETTING? 

f  Chvtland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $458,874,000  $333,266,000 

*Airon,  Canton,  Youngtioum  not  includtJ.  Fignrti  —  Sates  Management  Survey,  May,  I9i2 


i  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  ^'oodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Ohio  Turnpike  Ads 
Keep  Admen  on  Toes 

By  Lawrence  Farrant 

Bio  money,  $326,000,000  in  Advertising  of  the  issue,  under 
tax-exempt  bonds,  was  sold  strict  regulations,  was  handled  by 
through  advertising  in  financial  Doremus  &  Co.,  an  ad  firm  organ- 
page  of  47  newspapers  and  fin-  ized  back  in  1903.  George  Erick- 
ancial  publications  across  the  son,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad- 
country  one  day  last  week.  vertising  for  the  agency,  worked 

out  the  technical  details. 

GENERAL  AD-TOPICS  “It  was  a  complex  problem,” 

•  - - —  Mr.  Erickson  said.  “There  were 

The  bond  issue  will  finance  con-  410  sponsors.  It  wasn’t  possible 
struction  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  to  run  all  their  names  in  the  ads.” 
through  the  largest  revenue  bond  In  preparing  copy,  special  care 
financing  ever  undertaken.  was  needed  to  avoid  error  in  the 
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WHEN  YOU  NEED  $$$  to  build  a  turnpike,  first  thought  at  Doremw 
&  Co.  is  to  newspaper  ads,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  bond  issue  iast 
week.  Dewey  B.  Holland,  left,  agency  VP,  and  William  H.  Long,  Jr., 
president  of  the  noted  financial  advertising  house,  look  over  copy 


that  ran  in 


list  of  sponsors.  In  the  past,  many 
issues  have  revised  the  lists  of 
sponsors  almost  up  to  the  last 
day  before  a  sale.  The  ad,  never¬ 
theless,  must  appear  on  the 
day  of  the  sale.  Luckily,  no 
changes  in  the  Turnpike  list  were 
made  in  the  last  few  days. 

Long  ahead  of  time,  Mr.  Erick¬ 
son  had  made  tentative  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  scheduled  papers 
to  run  the  ad  on  Thursday,  June 
5.  The  price  was  unofficially  set  at 
par  on  June  2.  That  day,  the  mats 
went  out  to  the  papers. 

On  Wednseday,  June  4,  the  Se¬ 
curity  &  Exchange  Commission 
gave  the  go-ahead  signal.  At  3 
p.  m.  that  day,  after  the  security 
markets  had  closed,  the  price  was 
“officially”  fixed  at  par. 

This  didn’t  give  much  time  to 
notify  the  papers  in  case  of  any 
changes.  But  Doremus  &  Co.  were 
prepared  anyway.  They  had  a  list 
of  the  names  and  home  telephone 
numbers  of  every  financial  editor, 
every  advertising  manager  and 
every  composing  room  head  of 
newspapers  on  the  schedule. 

After  the  official  “price  confer¬ 
ence,”  all  the  papers  were  notified 
by  telephone  to  go  ahead  with  the 
ad.  In  addition,  a  confirmation 
was  sent  out  by  Western  Union. 
As  final  assurance,  orders  to  run 
the  ad  were  mailed.  In  most  cases, 
the  mail  reached  the  papers  after 
publication  of  the  advertisement. 

The  sale  was  successful.  The 
next  day,  the  price  on  the  open 
market  had  advanced.  The  $  1,000- 
par  bonds  were  selling  at  $1025. 
■ 

New  Label  for  Jelly 

Portland,  Ore. — Kerr  Conserv¬ 
ing  Company  has  launched  its  first 
major  advertising  campaign  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  new  label  for  jams  and 
jellies.  Weekly  ads  will  appear  in 
16  Oregon  and  Idaho  newspapers 
to  announce  the  label  change  to 
major  population  centers  in  the 
area. 

EDITOR  & 


47  papers. 


One  Spot  Color  Ad 
Boosts  Poultry  Sales 

Chicago — A  spot  color  ad  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  last  year 
featured  “Peak  of  Perfection 
Chicken”  in  a  two-page,  fold-up 
recipe  booklet.  The  advertiser 
distributed  more  than  15,000  re¬ 
prints  of  the  ad  through  chain 
stores.  The  Sun-Times  also  sent 
out  120  letters  with  reprints  to  key 
executives  in  retail  food. 

Seymour  M.  Keeshin  of  Chas. 
Keeshin  Poultry  Co.,  recently  told 
the  Sun-Times  how  successful  the 
“fold-and-save”  color  ad  was. 

“We  sold  84,000  pounds  more 
of  our  Keeshin  branded  poultry 
than  we  would  have  ordinarily 
have  sold,”  he  said.  “We  gained 
full  chain  distribution  in  one 
major  chain  where  we  had  only 
partial  distribution  and  we  gained 
advertising  cooperation  from  one 
chain  that  had  previously  refused 
to  work  with  us. 

“One  department  store  chain 
which  was  not  handling  our  prod¬ 
uct  put  it  on  the  shelves  and  we 
started  doing  business  with  one 
major  food  specialty  chain.” 

■ 

Coast  Ad  Managers 
Hold  Convention 

The  27th  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  held 
June  6  through  8  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
heard  talks  tying  in  newspapers 
and  successful  ad  campaigns  ana¬ 
lyzed  -by  leading  California  re¬ 
tailers  and  newspaper  ad  managers 
and  by  national  leaders  in  the 
field. 

Roy  Bradt,  Pacific  Coast  Mana¬ 
ger,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  gave 
an  illustrated  presentation,  “Sell¬ 
ing  Retail  Advertising  by  Plan,” 
on  Friday,  June  6.  On  Saturday, 
success  stories  were  reported  by 
retailers  and  wholesalers  who  used 
newspaper  space. 
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Already  the  nation’s  second  oil-refining  center,  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  growing  greater  in  this  BIG  industry.  Sun 
Oil’s  expansion  embraces  a  polymerization  plant  for 
high-octane  gasoline,  plus  a  plant  for  lubricating  oils. 
Other  refiners  are  also  expanding— for  a  total  projected 
increase  here  of  over  $600,000,000! 
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Making  daily  gains  in  advertising  linage.  The  INQUIRER 
stays  way  out  in  front  among  Philadelphia  newspapers. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Sears  Put  SSlVz  Million 
In  Newspapers  in  ’51 


the  retail  level  papers  last  year  amounted  to  248* 

when  the  firm  945,200,  representing  a  slight  de- 

spent  a  record-  dine  from  ’SO’s  all-time  high  of 

breaking  total  of  249,802,000  lines.  The  linage  de- 

SB  1,576,600  for  ■■  crease  reflects  rate  increases  made 

newspaper  adver-  by  newspapers  during  1951,  it  was 

tising  in  1951.  explained. 

This  represents  Mr.  Gudeman  said  newspaper 

the  sixth  consec-  dollar  expenditure  comprised  83% 

utive  year  that  of  Sears’  total  retail  media  adver- 

Sears’  expendi-  tising  budget,  a  ratio  that  has  re- 

tures  for  news-  jM.  mained  practically  unchanged  for 

paper  white  space  several  years.  Sears’  total  ad 

have  shown  an  Gudeman  budget  amounted  to  $38,009,200 
increase,  Edward  Gudeman,  Jr.,  in  1951,  marking  a  record  high 

the  company’s  merchandising  vice-  and  an  increase  of  10%  over  the 
president,  told  Editor  &  Publish-  previous  year. 

Other  retail  media  which  shared 
A  9.6%  Increase  in  a  $6,436,000  expenditure  last 

Last  year’s  total  topped  1950’s  year  were  local  radio  and  tele- 
previous  high  of  $28,764,000  by  vision,  circulars  and  miscellaneous, 
9.6%.  The  ’51  advertising  expend-  the  latter  including  billboards  and 
iture  was  spread  among  1,033  fashion  shows, 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  47  sUtes  Sears’  retail  and  mail  order  net 
where  Sears  has  retail  store  out-  sales  volume  during  1951  amount- 
lets.  (The  company  has  no  stores  cd  to  $2,657,408,000,  a  record 
in  Wyoming).  peak.  During  the  year,  the  com- 

-  pany  added  20  new  retail  stores 

of  various  sizes  to  its  nationwide 
claim,  bringing  the  total  to  674. 

Sears’  sales  for  four  months  of 
,  j  1952,  ended  May  31,  were  5.8% 

ahead  of  last  year’s  for  that 
mi  period.  In  May  alone,  they  reached 

3  a  record  of  $266,692,341,  a  17% 

11  earn. 

Np  Change  in  Policy 


is  Mr.  Gudeman,  who  had  been  T 

his  assistant  on  buying  for  12  lall©  JUSUTOnCO 

Choyce  Named  Test  Ads  Show 

Clarence  C.  Choyce  has  been  Onll 

named  national  retail  merchan-  *  Op©!  S  1;  Ull 
dise  manager,  as  successor  to  The  series  of  test  ads  which  th 
Lucien  E.  Oliver,  who  is  now  Postal  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Nc» 
president  of  the  Henry  Rose  York,  ran  for  12  weeks  in  tie 
Stores,  Inc.,  an  affiliated  company  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  afto- 
which  handles  the  buying  and  mer-  noon  daily,  will  be  featured  in  i 
chandising  of  ready-to-wear  lines  slide  film  produced  by  the  Burw 


Weekly  Insert 

The  ads  appeared  each  Tuesdh* 
during  the  test  and  featured  in 
formal  pictures  of  Stamford  Postil 
Life  policyowners  and  Stamfori 
members  of  the  Eastern  State 
Agency,  representing  the  insurana 
company  in  the  southern  CooneC' 
ticut  city. 

Kenneth  McCann,  Easteri 
States  vicepresident,  said:  "That 
is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of 
these  ads  illustrates  concretely  thit 
newspaper  advertising  for  life  iH" 
surance  prospects  does  pay." 
Series’  Photos 

Series’  photos  were  taken  by  Ad¬ 
vocate  photographer  Arnold 
Walter  to  insure  newspaper  quality 
,,,  ,  .  for  pictures.  The  photos  weit 

■If  you  want  the  greatest  poten-  ,u.  after- 


14th  IN  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 
per  CAPITA 

amonq  Sales  Management's 
162  Metropolitan  County  Area 

If  your  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  covers  the  first  100 
markets  according  to  in¬ 
come  per  capita,  then  the 
Quad-Cities  market  is 
among  the  leaders  on 
your  list.  Over  234,000 
Quad-Citians  have  the 
income  to  satisfy  their 
taste  to  a  luxurious  de¬ 
gree.  57%  of  them  live 
in  Rock  Island,  Moline, 
East  Moline  (3  of  the  4) 
which  you  cover 


in  Sears’  ad  policy.  The  company  Porum  this  week  that  bakers  must 
continues  to  provide  i  t  s  stores  compete,  through  newspaper  ad- 
with  a  periodic  newspaper  adver-  vertising,  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
tising  mat  service  prepared  by  the  consumers’  food  budget  which  is 
national  office.  Ultimate  respon-  also  being  sought  by  sellers  of  ice 
sibility  for  the  acquisition  of  white  cream,  soft  drinks,  candy  and  re¬ 
space  at  the  local  level  continues  ducing  diets, 
to  rest  with  local  retail  stores  and 

groups.  tial  share  of  the  food  sales  dollar 

Marvin  C.  Lunde,  national  re-  volume, 
tail  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  told  E&P  that  his  Even  if  quality  of  product  and 
department  is  continuing  to  pro-  service  are  better  than  the  com- 
'  duce  a  color  mat  service  for  retail  petition,  he  added,  the  baker  still 
stores.  He  stressed  that  these  ads  must  tell  the  public  through  news- 
are  designed  for  run-of-paper  col-  paper  advertising  what  is  being 
or  advertising.  He  said  they  are  offered. 

used  in  varying  degrees  by  those  “Another  very  compelling 
Sears  stores  which  have  color  reason,  to  my  mind,  why  bakers 
printing  facilities  made  available  should  advertise  consistently,”  he 
to  them  by  newspapers.  noted,  “is  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 

Within  the  past  two  months,  current  and  widespread  fashion  for  eratlon  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  a' 
several  changes  have  occurred  at  reducing  diets.  The  nutritional  the  form  of  a  special  fur  ^ 
Sears’  top  executive  level.  Theo-  value  of  your  carbohydrate  baker  supplement  scheduled  for  publid" 
dore  V.  Houser,  who  was  vice-  products  must  be  kept  before  the  tion  on  Monday,  Aug.  4.  F® 
president  in  charge  of  merchandis-  public  through  advertising  in  order  coats  are  to  be  featured  in  ne^i 


Mr.  Anthony  said,  “you 
must  go  after  — and  aggressively.” 


when  you  use 
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THE  GOSS  HEADLINER 

REGISTER 

Goss  patented  TENSION  LOCK-UP  assures  even  impression  and  perfect  register, 
because  it  prevents  any  movement  or  buckling  of  plates.  Another  Goss  PLUS  feature! 
Reduces  blanket  wear,  too. 


EVEN  TONE 


Less  variation  of  color  at  any  press  speed  with  the  Goss  CONTINUOUS  INK  FEED 
system.  Advertisers  get  even  tone  of  the  color  they  select.  An  EXCLUSIVE  Goss 
advantage.  Goss  COLORTROL  —  another  exclusive  —  assures  instantaneous  fingertip 
control  of  ink  distribution  for  every  column  of  every  page. 


EAiY  TO  USE 


Goss  Portable  Color  Fountains  provide  for  color  on  any  page  or  four  different  colors 
on  the  same  plate  cylinder  —  with  a  minimum  of  adjustment.  Goss  Portables  can  be 
—  attached  to  any  printing  couple  without  draining  black  ink,  and  save  time. 

ECONOMICAL,  TOO 

The  new  Goss  Color  Deck  fountains  use  the  absolute  minimum  amount  of  ink  — 
only  one  and  a  half  pounds  per  page-section. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  S,  III. 

Cost  Printing  Prtss  Co.  ltd.,  Proston,  England 
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Omnibus  Copy 
Scheduled  in 
Store  Opening 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — Public  service 
events  in  a  continual  circus  of 
sales  promotions  will  continue  un¬ 
abated  when  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco  store  with  23  acres  of 
merchandising  space,  opens  its 
Stonestown  unit  in  west  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  formula  adopted  by  H.  W. 

Alexander  when  he  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1948  has  proven 
successful,  and  there's  no  cause 
for  change.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learns.  For  the  new  store  will  fit 
into  the  program  like  a  glove, 
even  though  the  location  is  almost 
ocean-side  instead  of  downtown. 

Advertising  volume  will  be 
stepped  up  for  the  opening,  set 
for  July  9.  There  will  be  four  big 
newspaper  supplements,  one  for 
each  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies. 

These  will  be  up  to  eight  pages 
each,  running  consecutively  up  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  opening. 

The  Emporium  is  running  a 
consistent  advertising  linage  of 
3,000,000  a  month,  E&P  is  ad¬ 
vised.  This  contrasts  with  1,600,- 
000  lines  monthly  when  Mr.  Al¬ 
exander  took  over  in  1948. 

"Since  the  same  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  carried  in  the 


H.  W.  Alexander 

new  store,  the  omnibus  ads  will 
simply  combine  the  floor  and  de¬ 
partment  designation  for  the  items 
to  be  featured  for  both  stores,” 
Mr,  Alexander  reported. 

Retail  advertising  is  not  as 
simple  as  that,  however,  and  an 
examination  of  the  background  is 
needed  to  understand  the  import 
of  the  new  copy  tenor  and  policy 
developed  by  the  former  newspa¬ 
perman  who  turned  to  the  retail 
advertising  field  after  Army  intelli¬ 
gence  work  in  Germany  during 
the  war. 

“Alex”  Alexander  had  been 
copy  chief  for  Capwell’s  in  Oak¬ 
land  but  four  months  when  he  was 
named  ad  manager.  Within  a  year 
and  a  half  he  had  graduated  to 
the  Emporium. 

Housed  in  a  great,  grey  building 


built  in  1896,  the  massive  Em¬ 
porium  which  had  been  king  de¬ 
partment  store  since  its  founding, 
faced  a  challenger  in  Macy’s,  San 
Francisco.  Page  after  page  of 
newspaper  copy  dominated  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  field  in  proof  of 
the  prowess  of  the  newcomer  to 
this  city.  The  Emporium  is  ele¬ 
phantine  in  space,  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  immediate  problem  was  to 
convert  spaciousness  into  an  asset. 

Listing  the  facilities,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  found  his  potentials  in¬ 
cluded  a  500-seat  auditorium,  a 
smaller  auditorium  seating  100; 
“classrooms”  for  programs  or  ex¬ 
hibits;  an  elevated  bandstand  on 
the  street  floor,  from  which  two 
fashion  ramps  were  suspended, 
and  a  spacious  roof  deck. 

An  entertainment  hippodrome 
seemed  the  only  answer,  Adver- 
tisingwise,  the  Emporium  became 
the  Big  E.  Neighborly  copy  re¬ 
placed  stolid  listings  of  materials. 
Splashes  of  newspaper  color  im¬ 
plemented  the  name  change.  Ad¬ 
vertising  display  volume  expanded 
and  its  content  brightened. 

The  big  E  has  become  a  shop¬ 
pers  “town  hall.”  There  are  super 
events  for  each  season,  with  Santa 
arriving  by  cable  car  in  a  Santa- 
Cade  at  Christmas.  A  “Parade  of 
Nations”  won  the  retailing  public 
relations  award  of  the  American 
Public  Relations  Association  in 
1950.  Today  the  ad  manager  is 
offering  a  “March  of  States”  in  an 
Americana  tribute. 

The  added  events  now  require  a 
column  appendage  to  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  sales  promotion 


philosophy  is  to  use  pro^ 
which  will  “teach,  entertain, 
satisfy  curiosity  —  all  wi; 
charge,”  Mr.  Alexander  explr 

“It’s  a  dull  week  when  we  d; 
have  at  least  five  public  sen) 
events  in  the  house,”  added 
Lusch,  director  of  special  ev; 
with  full  authority  to  schedule 
personality,  object  or  colli 
which  will  increase  store  tra: 

Similar  promotion  will  be 
veloped  also  at  Stonestown.  ij 
Big  E’s  new  unit  will  have  a  ; 
seat  auditorium  and  is  slated 
become  a  community  center. 

■ 

Study  Shows  Flow 
Of  Retail  Trade 

Chicago — A  study,  based  ph 
the  geographic  distribution  of  ^ 
tail  trade  in  the  Chicago  mt 
politan  area,  shows  that  subu  .K 
sections  are  growing  in  popu’ 
faster  than  is  Chicago  itsclf- 
with  this  movement  of  people  fsf! 
retail  trade. 

The  data  used  is  based  on  tab| 
lations  available  from  the  U 
Bureau  of  Census,  developed 
the  University  of  Chicago’s  C 
cago  Community  Inventory.  T; 
latter  organization  received  fk 
cial  help  from  the  Herald-A 
can.  Daily  News,  Sun-Tima 't- 
Tribune. 

Each  of  the  newspapers, 
turn,  is  using  the  information  cj 
their  own  presentations  to  adv 
tisers.  Basically,  the  data  cov 
retail  sales  among  94  shop; 
centers  in  Chicago  and  suburb 
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sellin9  medium  !n 
the  Oregon  Market 


THE  OREGONIAN  GOES 
HOME. ..slays  home... 
and  sells  for  you  with 
Oregon's  largest  carrier- 
delivered  circulation. 
That's  why  big  Portland 
food  retailers  use  The 
Oregonian  for  their  big¬ 
gest  sales  promotions. 


More  support  for  your  product 
by  more  grocers . . . 
to  more  readers  in 


the  Oregonian 
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and  now,  according  to  JWT*  •  • 
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more  reasons  why  NORFOLK,  YA.,  jaMBM 
is  the  Nation’s  No.  1  Bright  Spot 
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call  it 

Influence 


.  .  .  an  added 

attraction  of 
THE  DALLAS  NEWS 

•  Like  the  subtle  touch  of  per¬ 
fume  that  causes  ties  to  be 
straightened  ...  or  the  elusive 
spices  that  make  an  apple  pie 
delicious  .  .  .  the  readability 
and  prestige  of  The  Dallas  News 
add  an  effective  ingredient  to 
paper  and  ink. 

•  Call  it  influence  . .  .  sway  .  .  • 
or  confidence  .  .  .  it’s  an  extra 
something  that  adds  strength 
and  sell  to  any  product  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  News. 

•  The  area  of  this  influence  is 
wide  and  large,  for  The  News  is 
the  breakfast  time  visitor,  the 
family  newspaper  of  72  North 
Texas  counties  — a  market  of 
more  than  a  third  of  Texas’ 
population  and  wealth. 

•  With  the  News’  larger  circu¬ 
lation  and  larger  market,  plus 
the  News’  impelling  influence, 
you’ve  a  right  to  expect  greater 
return  when  your  advertising  is 
in  The  Dallas  News. 


Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc. 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Judge  Orders 
Ads  Resumed 
In  Las  Vegas  Sun 

Carson  City,  Nev,  —  The  10 
Las  Vegas  gambling  houses,  ac¬ 
cused  of  conspiring  to  drive  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  out  of  business, 
have  been  ordered  by  a  federal 
judge  to  resume  advertising  in  the 
newspaper. 

In  $1,000,000  damage  suit.  Sun 
Publisher  Hank  Greenspun  had 
charged  that  the  gambling  houses 
conspired,  by  withdrawing  their 
advertising,  to  destroy  the  news¬ 
paper  at  the  instigation  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran  (D-Nev.). 

Mr.  Greenspun’s  suit,  brought 
under  anti-trust  laws,  accused  the 
Senator  of  instituting  the  advertis¬ 
ing  boycott  because  the  Sun  print¬ 
ed  articles  critical  of  him. 

Issue  Awaits  Trial 

Judge  Roger  Foley  held  there 
was  such  a  conspiracy  but  did  not 
rule  on  the  contention  that  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarran  was  behind  the 
action  to  destroy  the  paper.  Judge 
Foley  said  that  issue  will  not  be 
resolved  until  the  suit  comes  to 
trial.  No  date  has  been  set  yet 

Judge  Foley  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  ordering  the  gamblers 
to  cease  the  advertising  boycott, 
ordered  the  publisher  to  post 
$2,500  bond  to  reimburse  anyone 
“wrongfully  enjoined.” 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Foley  said: 

“The  abrupt  cancellation  of  the 
advertising  here  (in  the  Sun)  could 
very  well  produce  the  result  of 
bringing  about  discontinuance  of 
the  publication. 

“The  evidence  here  indicates 
such  a  purpose,  and  the  conspiring 
defendants  must  be  held  to  have 
intended  the  necessary  and  direct 
consequences  of  their  act.” 

Testimony  showed  the  Sun  lost 
$5,200  or  more  a  month  since  the 
boycott  started  March  22,  the 
Judge  said. 

“Such  loss  of  revenue,”  Judge 
Foley  added,  “will  tend  to  give 


Experienced 
Advertising  Salesman 
Needed 

Important  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Middle  West  seeks 
the  services  of  a  proven  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Excellent  and 
unusual  opportunity.  Prefer 
man  under  forty.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  complete  details  about  your 
experience  and  personal  back¬ 
ground.  Address  Box  2218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  CAMPAIGN  for  Brand  Names  Foundation  is 
shaped  in  600-Iine  copy  prepared  by  Warwick  &  L«gler  agency.  Harry 
A.  Berk,  at  right,  W&L  vicepresident,  shows  one  of  ads  to  James 
Hill,  Jr.,  Sterling  Drug  president.  Theme  of  the  series  is:  “You  Are  the 
Boss  in  This  Land  of  Brands.”  Last  year,  more  than  1,500  of  the 


Foundation’s  ads  appeared  in 

the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Evening-Journal  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  local  and  interstate 
daily  newspaper  business  published 
in  Las  Vegas.  ...” 

The  temporary  injunction  issued 
by  the  court  directed  the  defend¬ 
ants  to  reinsert  advertising  “sub¬ 
stantially  similar  in  frequency, 
size,  and  classification  to  that  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  months  preced¬ 
ing  March  24,  1952  ...  at  rates 
in  effect”  previous  to  that  date, 
a 

Merwin  President 
Of  Illinois  Markets 

Springfield,  Ill. — Loring  Mer¬ 
win,  Bloomington  Pantograph,  was 
advanced  from  vicepresident  to 
president  of  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets,  Inc.,  succeeding  C. 
E.  Phillips,  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  at  the 
1 6th  annual  meeting  last  week. 

William  B.  Hamel,  Mattoon 
Journal-Gazette,  was  chosen  vice- 
president;  Ben  Weir,  Charleston 
Courier,  secretary-treasurer.  New¬ 
ly  elected  directors  are  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips,  retiring  president;  A.  O.  Lind¬ 
say,  Quincy  Herald-Whig;  Verne 
Joy,  Centralia  Sentinel;  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Burke,  Danville  Commercial- 
News.  M.  F.  Batterton  continues 
as  general  manager. 

The  1952  Illinois  Consumer 
Analysis,  covering  49  product 
classifications,  will  be  ready  for  re¬ 
lease  by  July  1,  it  was  announced. 
Some  of  the  products  covered  for 
the  first  time  in  this  study  include 
biscuit  mixes,  gingerbread  mixes, 
instant  coffee,  non-fat  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  and  scouring  pads. 

The  Carmi  Democrat-Tribune 
became  a  member  of  Illinois  Mar¬ 
kets,  effective  June  1. 

■ 

Revising  Ad  Type  Book 

A  new  edition  of  the  Typogra¬ 
phy  of  Newspaper  Advertisements 
will  be  published  next  year  by 
Ernest  Benn  Ltd.,  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  Kenneth  Day  is  revising  the 
text. 
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space  donated  by  newspapers. 


Judge  Throws  Out 
Circulation  Feud 

Compton,  Calif. — ^The  Superior 
court  has  thrown  out  an  action  by 
a  rival  publisher  to  stop  the 
Compton  Journal,  community 
weekly,  from  making  readership 
claims  it  refused  to  explain  in 
detail. 

Publisher  C.  S.  Smith  of  the 
Compton  Herald-American  had 
instituted  the  action  to  force  pub¬ 
lisher  Joe  E.  Flaherty  of  the 
Compton  Journal  either  to  stop 
claiming  his  paper  has  50,000 
readers  or  to  present  evidence  in 
court  justifying  the  claim. 

Mr.  Flaherty  was  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  his  refusal  at 
a  deposition  hearing  to  justify  his 
claim  further  than  that  it  wu 
“based  on  20  years  experience  in 
the  newspaper  business.”  The  con¬ 
tempt  citation  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Smith  charged  that  the  read¬ 
ership  claim  of  the  Compton 
Journal  constituted  a  “trade  libel" 
against  his  newspaper. 

Judge  David  Coleman  said  Mr. 
Flaherty’s  deposition  adequately 
answered  questions  about  the  basis 
of  his  circulation  claim. 

■ 

7,200  Housewives 
At  Kitchen  School 

Salt  Lake  City — More  than 
7,200  housewives  packed  one  of 
the  city’s  largest  theaters  to  mark 
the  debut  of  Bonnie  Lake,  new 
home  service  director  for  the  Salt 
iMke  Tribune  and  Telegram. 

The  theater  was  filled  to  ca¬ 
pacity  for  each  session  of  a  four- 
day  Thrifty  Kitchen  Cooking 
Schobl  sponsored  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board. 

Free  bus  service  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  was  offered  by 
the  newspapers  to  housewives  at¬ 
tending  the  school  and  a  large 
number  of  appliance  dealers  and 
other  merchants  donated  fo<^  and 
merchandise  gifts  for  participants. 
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leased  wire  service 


CMAPPEE.  MANAO.NO  eOlTOR 


ASHLAND,  W»S. 


May  2l3t, 


King  Features  Syndicate, 

Hew  York  City* 

,  billing  department  the  other  day 
•  in  my  payment  to  your  billing  aepa 

,  of  the  IJEGIER  column  temporaril*/  due 
I  asked  for  suspension  of  the  in 

extremely  oritioal  situation  ^ 

However,  on  second  consideration. 

a  p-glir  in  this  crisis,  whom  I  consider 
moral  right  to  mispend  KO®  outstanding  men  in  saving 

of  cur  greatest  Aomricans  and  one  of 

sm  withdrawing  my  reipiest  for  mispenslon.  for 
feel  I  must  continue  to  put  ISOm-S  views  before  my  peop 

help  save  the  country  that  y  pegier,  there  Is 

over  and  over  I  have  said  as  I  r 

a  great  Anerican. 


Sincerely, 


johrf  ChRPPle 

tyitoT. 


w 


T> 


L&M  Selects 
Key  Personnel 
For  New  Agency 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.  contin¬ 
ued  this  week  to  line  up  key  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  day  when  the  new 
company  of  Len- 
r  nen  and  Newell, 

Inc.  has  been 
formed. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Walter 
M.  Swertfager  as 
chaiman  of  the 
agency’s  new  Ex¬ 
ecutive  C  o  m  - 
mittee  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H. 
W.  Newell,  pres- 


FORTY-NINERS  IN  ’52 — Continuing  a  custom  begun  in  1949,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  was  host  to  a  group  of  Midwestern  and 
Eastern  Admen  to  show  off  the  coast  market.  Pictured  at  a  buffet 
treat  are  (I.  to  r.)  Lynn  Gamble,  the  Chronicle’s  manager  of  general 
advertising;  William  D.  Phelan,  advertising  director;  Julius  J.  Joseph 
Jr.  of  Franklin  Bruck  agency.  New  York,  and  William  W.  Neal, 
of  Liller,  Neal  &  Battle,  Atlanta. 


S».r.fa8.r 

The  committee  will  act  as  a  liaison 
between  the  president  and  all  de¬ 
partments. 

The  agency  also  retained 
Adolph  J.  Toigo  as  vicepresident, 
general  manager  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  of  William 
Esty  Co.,  Inc.  General  Motors  Corp.,  now  one  of 

Mr.  Swertfager  has  been  a  vice-  the  leading  authorities  on  Indian 
president,  director  and  member  of  lore,  has  worked  up  an  education- 
the  Plans  Board  of  Lennen  &  Mit-  and  merchandising  idea  that 
chell  since  1947.  Mr.  Newell  may  be  used  successfully  in  pro- 
stated  that  he  will  continue  to  moting  new  themes  in  local  adver- 
serve  in  these  same  capacities  in  tising  copy  in  newspapers  around 
the  new  firm  of  Lennen  &  Newell,  ‘he  country.  By  the  end  of  May, 
Previous  to  his  association  with  distributed  18,- 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Mr.  Swertfager  P^O.OOO  folders  on  the  Indian 
had  been  president  of  his  own  theme,  more  than  600.000  framing 

agency  for  six  years;  with  Seagram  onn"'”'?. 

Distillers  Corp!  as  director  of  ad-  wall  posters 

vertising,  sales  promotion  and 

merchandising;  with  Ward  Wheel-  product,  to  schools 

ock  Company  and  Lord  and  scouts,  churches  and  various  youth 

Thomas  in  executive  posts;  and  .  •  ■  .  . 

with  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  The  latest  g  .  m  m  .  c  k  s  to  be 

^  rf»lf»5iQpn  arp  nlurp  m;it^  with  il  iw. 


A  steady  barrage  of  last- 
minute  news  significant  to 
the  $16,000,000,000  super 
market  industry. . .  gathered 
by  the  largest  staff-and 
printed  on  the  largest  and 
fastest  presses  — in  the 
business  paper  field. 

Closes  Thursday . . .  prints 
Saturday ...  in  20,000 
readers’  hands  the  first  of 
the  week. 


Dat^d  Beef  in  Papers 
Patton,  Hacerty  &  Sullivan, 
Inc.,  Chicago  ad  agency,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  campaigns  for 
the  Carl  Buddig  Co.  of  Chicago, 
producers  of  Tend  -  R  -  Fresh 
Chipped  Beef.  Each  package  of 
the  new  product  is  stamped  with 
a  sale  expiration  date  after  which 
the  item  may  not  be  sold.  Present 
advertising  plans  are  confined  to 
newspapers  and  radio. 
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NEW  COLOR  FILM  SHOWS 
WONDERS  OF  MODERN  COAL  MINING 


Produced  for 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 
by  THE  MARCH  OF  TIME 


Actual  on-the’joh  scenes  show^ 

•  MARVELOUS  AUTOMATIC  MINING  MACHINES  AT  WORK 

•  SAFETY  MEASURES  THAT  PREVENT  MINE  ACCIDENTS 

•  HOW  COAL  CONTRIBUTES  TO  ELECTRIC  POWER... 
STEEL... CHEMICALS... AND  SYNTHETIC  FUELS. 

This  new  film  shows  what  coal  mining  is  actu¬ 
ally  like  today.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest 
high-quality  color  sequences  ever  made  of 
mechanized  underground  mining. 

Now  audiences  can  see  the  extensive  measures 
that  are  taken  to  insure  miners’  safety  . . .  mar¬ 
velous  machines  harnessed  to  produce  coal  at 
almost  unbelievable  speed  .  .  .  mining  above¬ 
ground,  where  giant  shovels  high  as  eight-story 
buildings  peel  back  the  earth  to  expose  the  coal. 

Modern  coal  "laundries"  are  shown  that  wash, 
size,  grade  and  treat  coal  to  do  its  many  jobs. 
Exciting  scenes  show  coal  doing  these  jobs. 
There  are  scenes,  too,  of  the  chemical  marvels 
that  are  possible  because  of  coal,  including  views 
of  a  new  synthetic  fuels  plant  where  coal  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  gasoline  and  oil. 

This  25-minute  film  is  16  mm.,  in  full  color  and 
sound.  It  is  free  of  any  advertising  or  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  is  being  hailed,  for  its  high  interest 
value  and  dramatic  qualities,  as  one  of  the  finest 
industrial  films  ever  produced. 

HOW  THE  FILM  CAN  BE  SEEN 

“Powering  America’s  Progress”  is  available  for 
schools,  colleges,  scientific  and  technical  so¬ 
cieties,  business  and  civic  organizations,  and 
other  recognized  groups.  Prints  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  and  from 
the  Graphic  Services  Section,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  4800  Forbes  St,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  Copies 
of  the  film  are  also  available  for  television. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


li  SMOOTH  ACCELERATION  of  new  Goss  12-unit,  2-folder  drive  because  stepless  speed  adjustment  eliminates  jerky 
Headliner — from  threading  to  full  speed — results  with  G-E  speed  jumps,  especially  on  take-off  from  threading  speed. 

New  Banner,  Tennessean  press 


4.  G-E  APPLICATION  ENGINEERING  fits  all  your  electric  5.  MR.  E.  P.  CHARLET,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  (left),  and  Mr. 

equipment — like  this  substation  powering  the  plant — into  G.  F.  McWorter,  pressroom  Supt.,  say  pressmen  like  smooth 

a  system  that  meets  your  specific  requirements.  acceleration  and  even  stops  of  G-E  drive. 
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2.  DYNAMIC  BRAKING  of  14  coaxially-mounted  50-hp  motors  3.  ADJUSTABLE-VOLTAGE  RECTIFIERS  provide  stepless  d-c 

provides  smooth  braking,  eliminates  brake  maintenance.  voltage  permitting  drive  to  do  work  of  threading  motors. 


starts  smooth,  brakes  smooth 

G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive  powers  new  Goss  Headliner  press,  provides 
smooth  acceleration  and  braking  to  reduce  web  breaks,  cut  maintenance 


Mr.  E.  P.  Charlet,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  publishers  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  says  of  their  new  G-E 
Electronic  Press  Drive:  “Our  pressmen  especially  like 
the  provision  for  smooth  acceleration  and  braking 
which  the  G-E  drive  gives  them.  They  tell  me  this 
has  drastically  reduced  web  breaks.” 

Your  pressman  simply  holds  down  the  “fast”  button 
and  your  press  climbs  from  threading-  to  full-speed 
smoothly  and  easily,  reducing  the  possibility  of  web 
breaks. 

Also,  because  dynamic  braking  is  used  to  stop  the 
press,  there  is  no  brake  adjustment  or  maintenance. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  many  features  of  the  G-E 
electronic  press  drive.  For  complete  information,  con¬ 
tact  your  nearest  General  Electric  Apparatus  Sales 
Office  or  write  for  bulletin  GEA-5523  .  .  ,  today! 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  S,  New  York. 

653-21 


TIME 

PERFORMANCE  CURVBof  Nashville  drive  shows  that  smooth 
acceleration  eliminates  speed  jumps  between  threading  and 
operating  speeds.  Dynamic  braking  does  away  with  brake 
maintenance. 
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Agencies  Say  Other  Media 
Sold  More  Effectively 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Waller  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston.  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


THE  HERALD-NEWS 

Of  Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J. 

announces  the  opening  of  its 

New  York  General  Advertising  OfRce 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Columbus  5-5528 


James  J.  Todd 


as  manager,  effective  June  2,  1952 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

O^lcM  tn  Prineipai  Com*  find  Formign  CotuUrim 

★ 

#  LeaiHng  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — all  sizes 
and  types  —  stereotype  molding. ..plastics  molding. ..lami¬ 
nating. ..die  sinking. ..metal  working. ..forging. ..metal  ex¬ 
trusion  . . .  wallboard . . .  plywood . . .  rubber  vulcanizing . . . 
special  purpose. 


LAKE  ER  E 


ENGINEERING  CORP. 
BUFFALO.  N.Y  U.S.A. 


because:  Directomat  is  desijfned,  manufactured  and 

anization  with  unmatched  experience  in  all  fields  in  the  solution 
and  pressing;  problems.  This  hroad  experience  applied  to  print- 
:)n  is  the  exclusive  ingredient  that  makes  Directomat  etpiipment 
field.  This  direct  pressure  mat  molding  equipment  is  available  in 
ional  features  for  every  type  of  plant . . .  over  200  satisfied  users, 
ive  bulletin  or  recommendations.  No  obligation. 
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of  Finest  Quality 


Ink  for  Every  Moke 


Black  and  Colors. 


Howard  Flint  Ink  Co 

Q^nK4 

HOUSTON  .  ATLANTA  .  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  DENVER 
CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  INDIANAPOLIS 


IN  CONVENTION  ASSEMBLED 


Part  of  the  Big  Parade  of 
Political  Preparedness  in  the 


FULL  SERVICE 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


MLTUAL  AID  program  in  Nortli 
Caroline  includes  retail  ad  contest 
and  here  are  the  judges:  Left  to 
right — N.  E.  Brown  of  Tapp's, 
William  Ellyson,  Jr.  of  Miller  and 
Rhodes,  and  Henry  Blankenship 
of  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-IndeL. 


R.  H.  Carson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Nm 
and  Observer;  George  Hooks,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
Times;  and  El  wood  Horne,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald-Sim. 

This  was  the  second  year  the 
ad  group  had  sponsored  a  panel 
on  retail  advertising  before  the 
merchants  association. 


N.  C.  Admen 
And  Retailers 
Talk  Over  Ads 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — Retail  adver¬ 
tising  was  given  much  attention 
at  the  Golden  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  North  Carolina 
Merchants  Association  here  May 
19-20.  The  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas  participated  in  two  ma¬ 
jor  events  at  the  sessions. 

Highlighting  the  meeting  was  a 
contest  on  retail  advertisements 
which  drew  more  than  900  entries 
from  stores  throughout  North  Car¬ 
olina.  This  contest  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  merchants  and  the 
ad  executives  with  42  awards  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  latter — one  for  cities 
under  2.‘i,000  population  and  an¬ 
other  for  cities  with  population 
above  that  figure. 

Judges  were  William  Ellyson, 

Jr.,  director  of  public  relations  for 
Miller  and  Rhodes,  Richmond, 

Va.,  and  formerly  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Richmond  Times 

Dispatch  and  News  Leader  and  a 
former  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  As-  Part  in  Program 
sociation;  N.  E.  Brown,  sales  pro-  Minneapolis — Six  Upper  Mid¬ 

motion  and  advertising  director  of  west  high  school  students  have 
Tapp’s  Department  Store,  Colum-  been  named  winners  of  the  Min- 
bia,  S.  C.,  and  former  advertising  neapolis  Star’s  Program  of  Infor- 

director  of  the  Columbia  Record;  malion  on  World  Affairs  for  1952. 

and  Henry  Blankenship,  advertis-  The  six,  who  topped  an  original 
ing  manager  of  the  Petersburg  field  of  nearly  10,000  students, 
(Va.)  Progress-Index.  will  fly  to  Washington  some  tim* 

A  panel  discussion  sponsored  by  this  month, 
the  ad  executives  centered  on  the  More  than  90,000  students  in 
theme  “What  makes  an  advertise-  some  1,400  Upper  Midwest 

ment  outstanding.”  The  discussion  schools  participated  in  the  over- 

was  tied  to  the  contest  winners.  all  program.  Other  newspapers 

Members  of  the  panel  included  taking  part  were  the  Toledo 

the  three  judges  and  George  Lem-  (Ohio)  Blade,  the  Des  Moines 


This  is  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
one  of  the  most  colorful  figures 
in  U.  S.  political  history.  His 
story  is  one  of  the  many  stirring 
highlights  of  past  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions 
in  NEA's  newest  Story -Strip — 
a  ringing,  rousing  portrayal 
of  political  spectacle,  designed 
L  to  make  the  '52  conventions 
even  more  interesting  for  readers. 


2  Neivsnapers  Make 
Surve-y  of  Rentals 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
and  the  Oregonian  cooperated  with 
the  Oregon  Apartment  House  as¬ 
sociation  and  Portland  real  estate 
men  in  making  a  survey  of  rentals 
in  the  city,  results  of  which  were 
released  June  8. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  vacant 
apartments  in  Portland,  it  was 
found.  Also,  there  are  nearly  as 
many  vacancies  advertised  for 
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Portal  of  5,469-foot 


tunnel  being  driven 


through  Butte  Hill, 


Montana,  to  connect 


the  Alice  and  Lexing 


ton  mines  with  rail 


road  grade.  Diagram 


shows  route  of  tun 


nel,  with  completed 


section  in  black. 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


Anaconda  Sal.i  Company 

Th.  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  ft  Cable  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 


Digging  into  YESTERDAY 


Anaconda’s  historic  Alice  and  Lexington  mines  on  Butte  Hill  were  rich  in 
silver  75  years  ago.  Today  they  are  being  mined  for  their  wealth  of  zinc — 
as  part  of  Anaconda’s  program  to  increase  the  capacity  to  produce  from  the 
Company’s  own  mines.  The  new  tunnel,  which  is  now  nearing  completion, 
links  the  two  shafts  to  railroad  grade  and  greatly  facilitates  the  mining 
'  operation  through  improved  ore  handling. 

To  handle  the  increased  ore  production  from  the  Butte  district,  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  expanding  its  concentrating  and  electrolytic  plants  at  Great  Falls 
and  Anaconda,  Montana.  This  expansion  includes  installation  of  addi¬ 
tional  crushing,  milling  and  flotation  equipment — added  leaching  units — 
and  new  Cottrell  treaters  to  reduce  dust  losses  at  the  zinc  roasting  furnaces. 
In  1951,  Anaconda  turned  out  62%  of  all  electrolytic  zinc — and  23%  of 
all  slab  zinc — produced  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  next  few  years, 
the  Company’s  accelerated  zinc  program  will  increase  Anaconda’s  mine 
output  capacity  by  an  estimated  50%. 

This  zinc  story  is  just  one  part  of  Anaconda’s  continuing  program  of 
expansion,  improvement  and  modernization — at  mines,  mills  and  fabricat¬ 
ing  plants.  Today  the  program  is  producing  more  metal  and  finer  metal  for 
America’s  strength.  Tomorrow  it  will  mean  better  products  and  better 
living  for  America’s  people. 


AHACOHDA’S  fAmilY  Of  MITAIS 

Copp«r,  zinc,  kod,  tilv«r,  9old, 
platinum,  cadmium,  vanodium, 
nium,  mangonasaora,  fprromangonata. 


for  more 


today 
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Buffalo  Retailer  Shows 
Color  Locally  Feasible 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Right  to  Protest  Questioned? 

*‘IN  the  current  steel  controversy,  high  government  officials 
have  had  the  temerity  to  criticize  the  steel  industry  for  using 
company  funds  to  pay  for  advertising  intended  to  carry  its  side 
of  the  case  before  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

“These  ads,  according  to  the  critics  in  Washington,  were 
‘paid  for  out  of  excess  profits  taxes,  at  a  high  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers.’ 

“Do  these  government  officials  feel  that  they  have  a  vested 
right  to  their  big  tax  take?  Do  they  feel  that  industry  and  prisate 
citizens  are  not  entitled  even  to  buy  space  for  public  statements 
which  government  officials  get  for  nothing?  Or  worse,  still, 
does  this  mean  that  the  right  to  protest  is  being  questioned? 

This  is  a  right  we  must  never  give  up,  if  America  is  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  role  James  Madison  defined  for  his  country — ‘a  work¬ 
shop  of  liberty’  for  all  mankind.” 

From  a  talk  hy  Ernest  R.  Breech,  executive  vicepresident. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  before  the  Dallas  {Tex.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  June  4. 


Is  R.o.p.  color  advertising  feas¬ 
ible  on  a  local  basis?  Yes.  In 
fact,  practicality  of  high-quality, 
four-color  newspaper  advertising 
on  a  local  basis  and  at  a  cost 
within  reach  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation's  retailers  was  shown 
only  last  month  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Proof  was  provided  by  Klein- 
hans — one  of  Buffalo’s  leading  re¬ 
tailers — with  a  full  color  page  ad 
in  the  May  22  morning  edition  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 

Express.  The  ad  was  produced 
r.o.p.  and  featured  men's  rayon 
gabardine  slacks  selling  at  $7.95. 

Kleinhans  reports  that  the  pro¬ 
motion — based  solely  on  the  single 
four-color  ad — was  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  company’s 
history.  More  than  1,000  pair  of 
slacks  were  sold  in  the  first  two 
days,  while  traffic  through  the 
store  was  “generally  increased  and 
led  to  substantially  highcr-than- 
average  store  sales.” 

The  ad  was  prepared  by  Klein¬ 
hans  with  its  own  photographer 
and  layout  staff  with  cooperation 
of  the  Courier-Express  and  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

New  Concept 

Participants  agree  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  may  well  point  the  way 
toward  a  new  concept  of  retail 
advertising  on  both  local  and 
national  levels.  This  is  felt  to  be 
feasible  now  since  the  ad  has 
shown  that  four-color  copy  can  be 
produced  locally  at  a  cost  which 
will  permit  such  ads  to  be  placed 
by  retailers  on  a  contract  basis. 


Experienced 
Research  and 
Sales  Promotion  Man 

Large  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  Middle  West  needs  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  research  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  man.  Salary  near  five 
figures.  Applicants  below  forty 
preferred.  Write  or  wire  giving 
complete  details  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  and  background.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  2217,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I'his  is  expected  to  prove  not 
only  of  value  to  retailers,  but  also 
for  the  more  than  400  newspapers 
now  equipped  to  print  one  or  more 
colors  in  addition  to  black.  Of 
these  papers,  more  than  150  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  producing 
four  colors  r.o.p. 

Last  week’s  experiment  stems 
from  the  belief  at  Eastman  Kodak 
that  recent  progress  in  the  graphic 
arts  and  photography  have  been 
such  that  wider  use  of  color  in 
regular  newspaper  advertising  and 
editorial  pages  is  now  possible  at 
reasonable  cost.  To  illustrate 
this,  Eastman  proposed  that  the 
Courier-Express  and  one  of  its 
advertisers  conduct  a  practical 
demonstration. 

Definite  Check 

1o  provide  a  definite  check  on 
results.  Eastman  suggested  that 
the  Courier-Express  choose  a  re¬ 
tailer  who  might  ordinarily  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  four-color  advertis¬ 
ing  if  such  were  feasible.  East¬ 
man  also  asked  that  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  test,  the  store  be  will¬ 
ing  to  feature  a  specific  item 
whose  sales  could  be  carefully 
checked  to  determine  the  pulling 
power  of  a  full-color  ad  in  con¬ 
trast  to  results  the  store  would 
normally  expect  from  a  similar 
black-and-white  insertion. 

The  test  quickly  revealed  that  a 
number  of  important  factors  must 
be  kept  in  mind  if  newspaper  color 
advertising  on  the  retail  level  is 
to  be  practical.  Among  them:  1) 
brightness  range  of  color  copy  se¬ 
lected  for  reproduction  must  al¬ 
ways  be  considered;  2)  simple 
layout  and  careful  planning  cuts 
costs  substantially. 

Separation  negatives  for  the  job 


Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Collect 

TINGUE,BROWN&CO. 

723  Eest  Washington  Boulevard,  Los  An¬ 
gelas  21,  Calif.,  PRospect  M23 
507  Bishop  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Geogia 
Atwood  38M 

1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Ml. 
HArrison  7-0083 

1765  Carter  Ava.,  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 
CYpress  f-8800 

Canadian  Sales  Agents:  Ross  Whitehead 
S  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 


were  produced  on  the  Time-Life 
Scanner  by  Printing  Develop¬ 
ments.  Inc.,  a  Time-Life  subsid¬ 
iary,  and  delivered  to  Niagara 
Engraving  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Express. 

Eastman  Kodak  has  engaged 
the  Courier-Express  to  print  a 
large  over-run  of  the  Kleinhans 
ad.  This  page  will  carry  on  the 
reverse  side  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  explanatory  copy 
showing  the  procedure  used  and 
will  be  bound  into  printing  and 
publishing  magazines  as  a  Kodak 
ad  to  show  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  results  which  can 
be  obtained  from  r.o.p.,  four-color 
reproduction  produced  economi¬ 
cally  by  present  day  techniques. 

Hess  Explains  Page  Ad 
In  N.  Y.  Sunday  News 

On  Sunday,  June  8,  the  New 
York  Sunday  News  carried  a  page 
ad  of  price  cuts  on  famous-name, 
nationally  advertised  products  on 
sale  at  Hess  Brothers,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  85  miles  away  in 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Admittedly,  Hess  Brothers  could 
have  little  hope  of  direct  returns 
from  this  ad,  since  it  was  stated 
in  copy  that  no  phone  or  mail 
orders  would  be  accepted.  And 
even  such  unusual  offerings  as 
$46.60  Sunbeam  mixmasters  at 
$33.00  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  bring  many  people  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  trip  to  Allentown.f 

This  week.  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  explained  the  thinking  be¬ 
hind  this  “decidedly  expensive 
gesture.”  For  the  past  10  days, 
he  said,  “we  have  been  featuring 
in  a  very  strong  way  price  cuts 
on  nationally  branded  merchan¬ 
dise,  in  a  fashion  quite  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  just  one  year 
ago  when  a  wave  of  price  cuts  and 
a  resultant  price  war  swept  many 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  Other  stores  in 
Allentown  have  joined  in  the  price 
cutting  causing  some  prices  to  be 
lowered  three,  four  or  five  times 
in  the  course  of  the  10  days  .  .  . 
For  us,  I  can  tell  you  very  defi¬ 
nitely  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  business.” 


According  to  Mr.  Hess,  results 
prove  once  again  that  many  mer¬ 
chants  have  known  for  years  that 
whatever  the  product,  whether  it’s 
worth  is  under  a  dollar  or  up  into 
the  hundreds  or  thousands;  if  it 
is  a  desirable  product,  there  is  a 
price  which  the  great  majority  of 
customers  will  recognize  as  a 
“right”  price — and  at  that  “right" 
price,  that  product  will  sell  freely. 

“This  ‘right’  price,”  Mr.  Hess 
explained,  “may  only  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  customers  themselves 
— it  is  only  determined  by  their 
desire  and  insistence  for  the  prod¬ 
uct — no  rules  of  supply,  demand, 
cost  of  manufacture,  labor,  cost  of 
raw  supplies  or  any  other  factor 
can  determine  this  ‘right’  price. 

“It  is  utterly  without  foundation 
or  logic,”  he  continued,  “for  a 
manufacturer  to  establish — and  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  by  law — a  price  for 
his  product  solely  on  either  his 
personal  ideas  of  the  construction 
to  produce  the  item  or  from  any 
private  notion  of  fixing  a  retail 
price  or  insuring  a  personal  profit, 
regardless  of  what  the  consumer 
was  prepared  to  decide  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  worth  to  him.” 

.And,  Mr.  Hess  stressed,  “this 
very  important  fact  is  being  proved 
so  dramatically  in  Allentown  right 
now  that  it  explains  the  ‘why’  of 
our  ad  in  the  New  York  News. 

“No  service  that  I  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  could  perform  for  my  fellow 
merchants,  for  the  great  mass  of 
consumers  as  a  whole  and  for  that 
stubborn  minority  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  are  once  again  making 
their  attempt  to  artificially  insure 
their  own  profits  through  the  un¬ 
workmanlike  Fair  Trade  mechan¬ 
ism  could  have  a  fraction  of  the 
merit  of  this  series  of  price  cuts. 
That .  is  the  fundamental  reason¬ 
ing  behind  the  placing  of  this 
unusual  ad,”  Mr.  Hess  declared. 

He  said  that  in  deliberately  pay¬ 
ing  the  high  price  of  a  page  ad  in 
the  “largest  daily  mass  advertising 
circulation,”  Hess  Brothers  “hopes 
that  many  merchants  and  many 
thousands  of  consumers  will  have 
the  point  brought  dramatically 
home  to  them.” 
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How  the  Ffying  Tigers  got  over  the  Hump 


!•  In  November,  1945,  we  told  the  story, 
in  this  series,  of  12  India-China  “hump” 
flyers  from  the  American  Volunteer 
Group  who  came  home  from  the  war  and 
started  an  air  freight  business.  They 
called  their  company  The  Flying 
Tiger  Line  Inc. 


2*  At  we  told  you  then,  the  veterans 
pooled  all  their  savings  but  they  still 
needed  additional  capital  to  launch  their 
project.  Several  Los  Angeles  business¬ 
men  offered  to  furnish  this  capital  on  a 
60-60  basis— the  veterans  to  operate  the 
company.  This  capital  enabled  them  to 
start  operations  on  June  26, 1946,  with  8 
war  surplus  Conestoga  cargo  planes. 


5*  The  company  has  used  Union  Oil  avi¬ 
ation  products  since  it  began  operations 
in  1946.  But  that  doesn’t  seem  nearly  as 
important  to  us  as  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  able  to  accomplish  these  things.  It 
could  hardly  have  happened  under  any¬ 
thing  but  the  American  profit  and  loss 
system. 


3*  Over  the  lost  seven  years  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growth  has  been  spectacular. 
Their  fleet  of  planes  has  grown  from  8 
to  39.  In  1949  they  received  the  first  cer¬ 
tificate  to  fly  U.  S.  Air  Freight  Route 
100.  And  they  now  operate  daily  trans¬ 
continental  schedules  to  43  cities,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  world-wide  contract  and  charter 
services.  The  company  has  now  con¬ 
tracted  for  seven  newDC-6A’s— the  larg¬ 
est  order  ever  placed  for  cargo  planes. 


4*  Last  yoar  thoir  float  earned  a  total 
revenue  of  $1614  million  compared  to 
$468  thousand  the  first  year.  In  1961 
their  planes  flew  a  total  of  over  1314 
million  miles  compared  to  >4  million  miles 
the  first  year.  Today  The  Flyinf'  Tiger 
Line  Inc.,  is  the  world’s  largest  certifi¬ 
cated  freight  and  contract  air  carrier. 


6*  For  without  the  profit  incentive  the 
businessmen  wouldn’t  have  put  up  the 
capital  to  start  the  business  in  the  first 
place.  Without  the  hope  of  gaining  finan¬ 
cial  independence,  the  veterans  wouldn’t 
have  had  the  incentive  to  sweat  out  the 
problems  of  starting  the  company  and 
developing  it.  Altogether,  we  think  it’s  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  advantages  of 
our  American  free  enterprise  system 
over  others. 


V1VI01¥  OIE  COMPAMY 

OF  CAI.1FOKIV1A 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTORER  17,  1R90 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1952 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
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Vacation 
ing  drug 


Your  clients  may  have  no  interest  in  drugs. 

But  as  an  advertising  man,  you’ll  be  interested  in 
the  hottest  merchandising  event  in  the  history  of  the 
drug  industry... the  PUCK-McKesson  &  Robbins 
Vacation  Needs  promotion.  It  shows  how  one  in* 
dustry  is  harnessing  the  tremendous  pull  of  Sunday 
comics  to  the  mass  market. 


3  billion  dollars,  just  for  funl 

This  summer,  Americans  are  expected  to  spend 
three  billion  dollars  for  personal  vacation  needs.  But 
druggists  had  never  really  bitten  into  this  juicy 
melon!  Then  PUCK -McKesson  &  Robbins  came  to 
them  with  a  plan.  Right  now  10,000  of  them 
are  piling  up  volume  during  these  hot  months  that 
means  an  extra  source  of  profit— for  the  druggist, 
and  for  39  national  advertisers ! 


50  million  spenders 

-  In  two  gigantic  “Vacation  Needs”  issues  of  PUCK, 
these  39  advertisers  are  splashing  their  products 
across  the  public  consciousness— jMst  before  the  two 
big  weekends  of  summer! 

On  Sunday,  May  25,  every  issue  of  PUCK  and  the 
other  co-operating  Sunday  comic  sections  carried 
6  full  color  pages  of  vacation  needs  advertising! 

AGAIN  ON  SUNDAY,  JUNE  29th- another 
smashing  impact !  Four  more  full-color  pages  in  the 


Needs  ’  promotion 
store  sales  hot ! 


same  group. . .  again  reaching  50,000,000  consuming 
family  members ! 


millions  of  reprints 

Over  the  counter... through  the  mail... by  mes¬ 
senger  boys,  full-color  reprints  of  both  Vacation 
Needs  sections  are  being  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States!  Reports  from  druggists  already 
indicate  that  this  PUCK  promotion  will  have  one 
of  the  greatest  sales  impacts  that  ever  jolted  an 
industry! 

To  dominate  the  mass  market,  you  need  the  most 
MOTdl '  powerful  of  all  mass  media— Sunday  comics,  spear¬ 
headed  by  PUCK,  The  Comic  Weekly. 


colorful  merchandising 

Colorful,  summery  window  trims  light  the  win¬ 
dows  of  druggists  from  coast  to  coast.  Dagwood 
and  Blondie,  Jiggs  and  Maggie,  The  Little  King, 
The  Katzen jammer  Kids,  Snuffy  Smith,  Little 
Iodine ...  all  the  immortal  PUCK  comic  characters 
are  there,  bringing  their  tremendous  public  accept¬ 
ance  to  the  point  of  sale. 


look  at  these  advertisers! 


American  Home  Products 
American  Optical  Company 
American  Safety  Razor  Company 
Amm-i-dent,  Inc. 

Aristocrat  Company 
Armour  Toiletries  Co. 

Artra  Cosmetics,  Inc. 

Associated  Brands,  Inc. 

The  Barbasol  Company 

Bauer  &  Black,  Div.  of  Kendall  Co. 

Bourjois,  Inc. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Company 
Chamberlain  Sales  Corp. 


The  DePree  Company 
Doughboy  Industries 
Dow-Corning  Corporation 
Eversharp,  Inc. 

Gini  Products,  Inc. 

The  Hudnut  Company 
The  E.  Ingraham  Company 
International  Cellucotton  Prod.  Co. 
Liquinet  Corporation 
Lo-Calory  Food  Company 
Lucky  Tiger  Manufacturing  Co. 
Marlene’s,  Inc. 

McKesson  &  Robbins 


Noreen,  Inc. 

Northam  Warren  Company 

Noxzema  Chemical  Company 

Pepsodent  Div.  of  Lever  Brothers 

Personna  Blade  Company 

Procter  &  Gamble 

E.  W.  Rose  Company 

Serutan  Company 

The  Toni  Company 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

Weco  Company 

Wildroot  Company,  Inc. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 


and  other  leading  wholesalers 


fs  4l«4e  Ar/' 


THE  COMIC  WEEKIY 


The  Only  NATIONAl  Comic  Weekly  —  A  Meant  Publieotian 
63  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.,  Meant  Bldg..  Chkaga,  1207  Meant  Bldg.,  Son  frantieta 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


SURVEY  OF  HELP  WANTED  TREND 

*  How  would  you  compare  your  personnel  needs  today  with  a  year  ago? 
Engineering  and  Technical  Factory  Skilled 

About  the  same . (14)  About  the  same . (9) 

More  acute . (30)  More  acute . (19) 

Less  acute . (  6)  Less  acute . (5) 

Factory  Unskilled  Clerical 

About  the  same . (18)  About  the  same . (14) 

More  acute . (  4)  More  acute . (30) 

Less  acute . (12)  Less  acute . (6) 

- — How  would  you  estimate  your  needs  during  the  next  six  months 
compared  with  today? 

Engineering  and  Technical  Factory  Skilled 

About  the  same . (21)  About  the  same . (13) 

Will  need  more . (23)  Will  need  more . (19) 

Will  need  less . (6)  Will  need  less . (2) 

Factory  Unskilled  Clerical 

About  the  same . (18)  About  the  same . (32) 

Will  need  more . (10)  Will  need  more . U5) 

Will  need  less . (  6)  Will  need  less . (3) 

3 — Do  you  find  certain  types  of  help  more  difficult  to  secure  today  than 
a  year  ago? 

Engineering  and  Technical  Factory  Skilled 

About  the  same . (6)  About  the  same . (8) 

More  difficult . (42)  More  difficult . (25) 

Less  difficult . (  2)  Less  difficult . (  1) 

Factory  Unskilled  Clerical 

About  the  same . (23)  About  the  same . (15) 

More  difficult . (  4)  More  difficult . (35) 

Less  difficult . (  7)  Less  difficult . O' 


Boom  in  *Help  Wanted 
To  Last,  Survey  Shows 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

In  the  next  six  months,  per-  your  personnel  needs  today  with 
sonnel  managers  of  a  cross  section  a  year  ago? 

of  leading  industrial  and  commer-  2.  How  would  you  estimate 

cial  organizations  in  the  East  say  your  needs  in  the  next  six  months 
their  need  for  engineering  and  compared  with  today? 
technical  people  and  skilled  factory  3.  Do  you  find  certain  types  of 
workers  will  become  more  acute  help  more  difficult  to  secure  today 
than  at  present.  The  majority  say  than  a  year  ago? 
their  demand  for  unskilled  factory  Each  division,  in  turn  was 

workers  and  clerical  people  will  broken  down  into  “Engineering 
remain  the  same  for  that  period,  and  technical,”  “Factory  unskilled” 
A  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  and  “Clerical.” 

New  York  Association  of  Classi-  In  no  category  is  there  any  in- 
fied  Advertising  Managers  last  dication  that  the  need  for  person- 
month  to  167  personnel  managers  nel  is  or  will  be  less  acute  than 
in  top  Eastern  concerns  drew  ap-  today.  In  almost  every  case  indi- 
proximately  a  30%  response  and  cations  are  that  the  need  for 
provides  CAMs  with  some  reveal-  workers  of  all  types  will  remain 
ing  information  about  the  number  constant  or  become  more  acute, 
one  problem  child  of  classified  Proof  that  newspaper  classified 
these  days.  Which  way  is  Help  will  continue  to  provide  the  great- 
Wanted  advertising  going  to  go  in  est  number  of  these  workers  was 
the  second  half  of  ’52?  In  many  gleaned  in  interviews  with  several 
cases,  the  fate  of  classified  rides  top  personnel  people  last  week, 
with  the  Employment  classification  Charles  Ketson,  personnel  director 
trend.  of  Republic  Aircraft,  said  his  basic 

The  survey  was  divided  into  source  of  personnel  has  been  news- 
three  categories,  namely:  papers.  He  attributes  at  least  90% 

1.  How  would  you  compare  of  applicants  to  classified.  Radio, 


among  employes  Milwaukee  Journal 
‘adsTSuni'tJ  Classified  Zooms 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journals 

ipapers  are  even  ” 

ra  known  as  classified  Image  among  all  news- 

where  no  other  I*"* 

n  able  to.  News- 

lo  Media  Records. 

e"  he •  said  aii  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 

ie'ration  where  a  dealer  was  second  with  4^78,708 
vital  department  ‘'"f 

iHiirtinn  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Los  Angeles 

.n„»i  (Calif.)  Times. 

classified  for  April 


MATRIX  ROUIHG 
MACHINE 

withi" 

miNm 


Journal 

totaled  1.328.382  lines — a  gain  of 
275.699  lines  over  April  a  year 
ago,  and  the  May  figure  exceeded 
1,400,000  lines.  The  Journal’s 
four  months  accumulative  gain 
totaled  1.183.529  lines.  Last  year 
it  ranked  sixth  for  the  four-month 
period. 


Tip  from  Classified 
Gives  TV  Scoop 

Miami,  Fla.  —  About  4:30  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  3rd,  the  city 
room  in  the  Miami  Daily  News 
was  deserted.  The  Blue  Streak 
edition  had  already  come  off  the 
press  and  was  being  distributed. 
The  reporters  had  checked  out. 

On  the  7th  floor,  Mrs.  Kay 
Whitehouse,  of  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing.  picked  up  the  phone  and 
dialed  the  Miami  Beach  police  sta- 
tioA  to  check  on  a  previous  ad 
complaint. 

“Say,”  interrupted  the  detective, 
“you’d  better  get  a  reporter  oyer 
here  fast.  There’s  been  a  shooting 
in  the  court  room.  A  woman  is 
dead.” 

Kay  set  off  a  series  of  contacts 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats  | 

Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

''/deal”  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

IMMEDUn  DtLIVERY*$iND  FOR  BOORUT  151.6 


Names  First  'Rep' 

The  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress,  in  business  for  more  than 
50  years,  has  appointed  its  first 
national  advertising  representative 
— Moran  &  Hedekin,  Inc.  of  New 
York. 


that  enabled  the  Daily  News  tele¬ 
cast  to  give  a  complete  story. 


SCOTT 


Buy  with  Confidence  . . .  Buy 


more  help 

for  busy  media  buyers 


Publishers  and  station  operators  show  increasing  awareness 
of  media  buyers'  problems 


You  who  use  Standard  Rate  and  CONSUMER 
MARKETS  as  tools  of  your  trade  are  thoroughly 
fomiliar  with  the  standard  listings  of  media  sta¬ 
tistics  and  market  data.  > 

But  do  you  realize  the  extent  to  which  pub¬ 
lishers  and  station  operators  supplement  the 
standardized  data  with  additional  media  infor¬ 
mation— in  the  form  of  Service-Ads? 

They  are  realistically  aware  of  your  need  for 
information  about  things  that  make  each  station 
or  publication  different  from  its  contemporaries 
—information  that  you  cannot  expect  to  find  in 
the  standard  listings. 

They  know,  too,  that  you  don't  always  have 
the  time  you  need  to  call  in  all  of  the  media  un¬ 
der  consideration  to  get  answers  to  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  in  the  course  of  selection. 

So,  last  year,  approximately  1,050  publica¬ 
tions,  radio  and  TV  stations  used  spoce  in  SRDS 
publications.  They  supplemented  the  information 
in  their  listings  in  Standard  Rate  (or  their  markets' 
listings  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS)  with  Service-Ads 
thot  reminded  buyers  of  the  important  differ¬ 
ences  about  their  media  values  that  they've  been 
registering  through  their  promotion  and  their 


representatives'  contacts.  Thus  they  keep  wanted 
information  instantly  available— on  the  spot— to 
help  the  busy  media  buyer  buy. 


■BSB 1  «<••••» 

m 

m 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Woltar  E.  Sotthof,  Publlthvr 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 
1740  mOGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  IlllNOIS 
SALES  OFFICESt  NEW  YORK  «  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
pubUihwt  ol  CMMM«r  rom  or4  data  «  pitblicaliaia  rotai  and  data  «  ■•lidMl  ndtwarll  radio  ood  talaviaon 

wniu  •  raOl*  rant  otid  dota  •  taldvltlm  ratM  and  data  «  nawipaM'  'o'n  and  data  •  IraiitMrta'iM  aevartliliia 
rows  and  data  •  A.  0.  C.  waakly  ■•wtpapar  ratal  and  data  •  CMtaaidr  marlidtt,  urving  iha  mortoi.iiMita  Mtaction  funciion 


NOTE:  To  Newspaper  Publishers 


Service-Ads  have  become  such  a  valuable  part  of 
SRDS  publications  that  we  want  all  advertising 
executives  to  know  more  about  them.  That’s  the 
story  behind  the  advertisement  reproduced  here; 
appearing  currently  in  Advertising  Agency  and 
Printer^  Ink. 

The  information  found  in  the  srds  monthly 
books  and  consumer  markets  is  often  the  last 
WORD  about  your  publication  and  your  market 
. . .  the  last  word  seen  by  agency  men  when  they’re 
under  pressure;  building  a  list  or  defending  a  list. 


To  help  you  make  it  the  last  word  in  effective¬ 
ness,  srds  has  interviewed  research  and  media 
men,  account  executives,  space  buyers,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers.  The  results  of  these  interviews  are 
available  to  you  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  issued 
monthly.  Ask  for  samples  of  “how  newspaper 
space  is  bought.”  They’re  free. 


Walter  E.  Bdfthof 
Publisher 


1^1  f  I  ^'1  111  see-  *.-£^  y-  -* 


EVERYBODY  READS  THE  COMICS— even  PROOF  STAGE  for  Life  in  i^merica  — prize-winning  social  his-  HOW  THEY  PRINT  “All  The  News  That’s 
the  printers.  Hl-'BF.R  NEWS  tells  how  tory.  HL'BER  NEWS  shows  how  Life  in  America  was  printed;  Fit  To  Print!*  HUBER  NEWS  tells  how 
high-speed  presses  run  off  the  comics,  includes  actual  32-page  picture-and-text  section  on  sports.  The  New  York  Times  is  put  to  bed  daily. 


If  your  business  involves  PRINTING 


you  will  wont  to  read 


What  do  you  print?  Magazines... newspapers... cata¬ 
logs, ..comics. ..packages. ..books?  There  are  inter¬ 
esting,  behind-the-scenes  stories  on  all  these  in  this 
special  “Ink  Issue”  of  HUBER  NEWS— one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  house  magazines  ever  published.  There  are  56 
pages... more  than  100  photographs  and  art  repro¬ 
ductions...  a  32-page  section  from  the  prize-winning 
book  Life  in  America.  hether  you  are  advertiser  or 
agency  —  printer  or  publisher  — you'll  want  to  read 
HUBER  NEWS.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

INK  DIVISION 
620  62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 


Flonls:  Bayonne,  New  Jersey  •  Borger,  Texas  •  Boston,  Mossochusetts 
Brooklyn,  New  York  •  Eost  St.  louis,  Illinois  •  McCook,  Illinois 
Soles  Offices:  Boston  •  Brooklyn  •  Chicago  •  New  York  •  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

HUBER  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780 


NO  CHICKEN  FEED— Printing  multi-wall  feed  bags 
I-  big  business  — but  a  little  talked-of  phase  of 
{•rinting.  Write  for  free  copy  of  HUBER  NEWS. 


THE  WORID'S  LARGEST  FLEET  OF  INK  TRUCKS  and  how  it  operates,  is  described  on  page 
sixteen  of  the  special  “Ink  Issue”  of  HUBER  NEWS  (see  offer  above).  Also  featured  in 
this  issue  are  L.  L.  Bean’s  famous  sportsman’s  catalog;  and  other  interesting  stories. 
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Ill  Lo«  Angeles 


TheMIRROR  trend  is 


Look  what's  happening  in  the  Los  Angeles  afternoon  newspaper 
field!  The  Mirror,  in  total  advertising,  ended  1951  with  a  gain 
of  430,935  lines  over  1950,  Its  two  afternoon  competitors 
showed  a  combined  loss  of  over  2,800,000  lines  in  the  same 
period!  And  during  the  first  4  months  of  1952  The  Mirror's 
linage  continued  to  gain  in  tatal  advertising  — 579,407  lines. 


campared  with  losses  totaling  1,187,533  lines  for  the  other 
two  newspapers.  Circulation-wise,  too.  The  Mirror  continues 
to  climb.  The  figures  tell  the  story  why  more  and  more 
advertisers  are  using  the  selling  power  of  America's  newest 
newspaper  to  reach  prospects  in  America's  Third  Largest 
Market.  In  Las  Angeles  it's  The  Mirror  that's  moving  UP  I 


W  0  . 


J 


wnwism 
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UP  iMr  idtaLtifXicJJ^adbjirL^ 


—  compared  with  it$  own  record 


This  chart  shows  how  linage  of  retail  advertising 
has  jumped  in  The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  year 
after  year  — comparing  first  4  months 
linage  for  the  years 
1949  through  1952. 


Media  Records 


1st  4 
months 
1949 


1st  4 
months 
1950 


1st  4 
months 
1951 


1st  4 
months 
1952 


Virgil  Pinkley)  Editor  and  Publisher 


THE 


Now  2nd  largest  evening 
newspaper  in  California! 


MIRRO 


Represented  by  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE. 


1st 

Quarter 

1949 


Medio  Records 


DAILY 

THE  MIRROR 

TIMES 

EXAMINER 

HERALD 

NEWS 


Ist  4  Months  '51 
1.621,447 
4,798,882 
2,463,925 
2,988,303 
2,472,616 


1  st  4  Months  *52 
2,172,206 
4,846,651 
2,323,922 
2.779,987 
1,911,928 


SUNDAY  (excluding  This  Week  and  American  Weakly) 

TIMES  2,288,691  2,808,170 

EXAMINER  1,795,666  1,806,200 


Gain  or  Loss 
+550,759 
+  47,769 
-140,003 
-208,316 
-560,688 

+519,479 
+  10,534 


EXAMINER 

. .  c% J  fylnge/ei  3% 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HERALD 

Down 

7% 


NEWS 

Down 

23% 


Chart  shows  steady  growth  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
circulation  by  comparing 
circulation  for  the  first 
quarter  of  each  year  — 

1949  through  1952. 


Publisher's  Statements 
i  Initial  ABC  Reports 


UP 


—  compared  with  other  Los  Angeles  newspapers 


Goins  in  retail  advertising  scored  by  The  Mirror  compared  with  other  Los  Angeles  newspapers. 
Percentages  show  gains  and  losses  for  first  4  months  of  1952  compared  with  first  4  months 
of  1951  (Doily  and  Sunday  combined  but  excluding  This  Week  and  American  Weekly). 


\ 


Sir  William  Haley 
New  Editor  of  Times 


By  Doris  Willens 

London — Sir  William  John  Ha¬ 
ley.  who  rose  from  tramp  ship 
wireless  operator  to  direc'or-gen- 
eral  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corpora'ion.  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Times. 

He  succeeds  William  F.  Casey, 
who  will  resign  shortly  after  39 
years’  service  at  Printing  House 
Square,  including  four  years  as 
editor. 

Sir  William  becomes  the  first 
titled  editor  in  the  history  of  the 
Times.  Past  editors  were  offered 
titles,  but  always  refused  them. 
Sir  William  was  knighted  in  1946 
for  his  work  on  the  BBC. 

American  news  executives  know 
Sir  William  not  as  a  broadcasting 
chief  but  as  a  newspaperman.  As 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Reuters 
in  1941,  he  led  the  fight  to  keep 
the  agency  from  accepting  govern¬ 
ment  facilities.  The  facilities 
would  have  aided  Reuters  shaky 
economy,  but  Sir  William  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  stigma  that  would 
attach  itself  to  the  agency. 

He  helped  negotiate  the  success¬ 


ful  sale  which  made  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors  Association 
equal  partners  with  Press  .Associ¬ 
ation  in  the  ownership  of  Reuters. 
The  sale  put  Reuters  back  on  its 
feet. 

And  he  was  the  new  Reuters 
first  good-will  amabassador  to 
America.  In  1942  he  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  Kent  Cooper. 
He  spent  a  week  discussing  agen¬ 
cies  with  Mr.  Cooper,  and  told  the 
Associated  Press  chief  that  he  had 
come  to  America  to  find  a  “com¬ 
rade,  not  a  customer.”  His  mis¬ 
sion  was  successful. 

Later  in  1942  Sir  William  went 
on  a  second  mission  to  America, 
this  time  with  Christopher  Chan¬ 
cellor.  And  in  1943  he  was  sent 
to  Australia  to  arrange  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Australian  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  He  convinced  Sir 
Keith  Murdoch  of  the  Melbourne 
Herald  and  Rupert  Henderson  of 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  that 
Reuters  had  no  connections  with 
the  British  government. 

Sir  William’s  rise  to  fame  has 


been  a  spectacular  one.  His  father 
was  a  clerk,  his  mother  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  French  greengrocer.  He 
quit  school  when  he  was  16  to  go 
to  sea  as  a  radio  operator  during 
World  War  I.  After  the  war  he 
took  a  job  with  a  newspaper  on 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  with  no  pay.  He 
learned  German  and  shorthand 
(he  spoke  only  French  until  he 
was  5)  and  came  to  London.  He 
became  a  foreign  news  telephon¬ 
ist  for  the  Times. 

He  suggested  economies  in 
transmission  costs.  All  Continent¬ 
al  news  would  be  telephoned  from 
Brussels.  The  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  young  Haley  was  sent 
to  Brussels  to  operate  the  scheme. 
He  met  and  married  Edith  Gib¬ 
bons,  secretary  of  the  paper’s  for¬ 
eign  editor,  Wickham  Steed. 

From  Brussels  he  began  sending 
articles  to  the  Manchester  Evening 
News.  When  he  was  21  he  be¬ 
came  a  junior  reporter  for  that 
newspaper.  At  29  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor. 

He  became  joint  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian,  which  is  associated  with  the 
Manchester  Evening  News. 

In  1943  he  was  named  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  BBC,  and  a  year 
later  was  appointed  director-gen¬ 
eral. 

Sir  William’s  resignation  from 


the  BBC  and  his  acceptance  of 
the  Times’  editorship  was  a  banner 
story  in  half  the  London  papers, 
and  front-page  in  all.  The  Times 
gave  the  story  just  six  lines. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  said 
of  him:  “His  organizing  ability 
has  a  touch  of  genius  about  it.” 

The  Daily  Mirror:  “Sir  William 
is  an  efficient  administrator,  but  a 
shy,  diffident  man.  This  shyness 
has  earned  him  the  reputation 
among  his  staff  of  being  aloof  and 
distant.  But  those  who  work  with 
him  find  him  a  human,  humorous 
man.” 

Mr.  Casey,  who  is  68,  was  a 
Times  correspondent  in  Paris  and 
Washington  before  he  returned  to 
the  home  office  to  serve  as  chief 
foreign  sub-editor.  In  1928  he  was 
promoted  to  the  foreign  editorial¬ 
writing  staff.  Throughout  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  newspaper  suppor¬ 
ted  appeasement,  Mr.  Casey  re¬ 
mained  a  strong  Francophile.  He 
was  appointed  deputy  editor  by 
Robert  Barrington-Ward  in  1941 
when  “B-W”  became  editor.  He 
succeeded  as  editor  when  B-W 
died  in  1948. 

■ 

Salutes  New  Suburb 

Chicago — In  a  12-page  special 
supplement,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
gave  recognition  to  Park  Forest, 
Chicago’s  newest  planned  suburb. 


END  COSTLY,  DANGEROUS 
SLIPPING  ACCIDENTS 
PUT  A.W.  ALGRIP 
IN  YOUR  PRESSROOM 


V  ’  vH*  I  ^  shows  even  ditfrtbu- 

Hon  of  abrasive  grain. 

Wrife  for  more  informofion  ond  ^ 
a  free  copy  oor  fact* pocked 
8‘page  booklet. 

Recent  fnsfoffations  have  been  mode  in  the  printing  plants  of  The  Plain  Dealer^  Cleveland, 
Ohio — Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington — Providence  Journal,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
— New  York  Telegraph,  New  York  City—  Times-Union,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


World's  Only  Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 
Non-Slip— Even  on  Steep  Inclines 
Light— Tough— Needs  No  Maintencmce 

Here,  at  last,  is  real  anti-skid  protection  for  your  press¬ 
men.  A.W.  ALGRIP  is  a  true  non-slip  floor  plate— made 
by  rolling  tough  abrasive  grain  uniformly  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  steel  plate's  upper  portion.  Result:  ALGRIP 
grips  the  foot  at  every  step,  even  when  wet,  even  on 
steep  inclines!  To  prevent  costly  slipping  accidents,  more 
and  more  pressrooms  are  being  equipped  with  A.W. 
ALGRIP.  Install  this  safety  floor  plate  in  your  plant 
wherever  men  walk  or  climb. 

THERE'S  NEVER  A  SLIP  ON  A.W.  ALGRIP 

Over  125  Y«ors  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making  Ettperience.  XC****^ 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


Wood  Rood,  Conshohocicon,  Pa. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS;  PERMACLAD  Stainless  Clod  Steel  •  A.W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Floor  Plote  •  Plofes  •  Sheets  •  Strip  •  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 
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Chances  are,  the  pioneer 
who  discovered  it  didn’t 
realize  that  he  had  found 
the  best-tasting  water  in 
America.  Or  that  this  water 
would  play  a  great  role  in 
making  whiskey. 

But  the  pure,  clear  spring 
water  of  Kentucky  and 
.southern  Indiana  is  now 
famous  for  the  fine  flavor  it 
lends  to  whiskey  during  dis¬ 
tilling. 

You'll  find  many  Schenley 
distilleries  in  the  regions 
where  this  water  with  a 
“southern  accent”  flows  cold 
and  clear.  In  fact,  ever  since 
Schenley  began  making 
whiskey,  it  has  hK-attnl  its 
distilleries  near  pure,  deep, 
<leiicious  springs. 

Not  only  the  water,  but 
everything  that  goes  into 
the  making  of  Schenley 
whiskies  must  be  the  finest. 
A  complete  network  of 
quality  controls  guards  the 
whiskies  from  the  time  the 
grain  is  grown  till  the  whis¬ 
key  is  in  your  glass. 

This  is  Schenley’s  way  of 
making  certain  that  you  get 
the  utmost  enjoyment  in 
every  drop  of  every  drink. 
Schenley  Distillers,  Inc., 
Neu-  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHENLEY 


The.  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages 


Schenley’s 
unniatdied  skill 


Nature’s 

m^urried  goodness 


COMPARE  THE  PRICE 

IN  PRACTICALl.Y  all  the  meetings  with  U. 

S.  publishers  in  recent  years  the  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  relied  heavily 
on  their  so-called  "price  index”  in  compari¬ 
son  with  U.  S.  commodity  prices  whenever 
the  subject  of  price  was  mentioned.  The  last 
time  this  comparison  was  made  (November, 
1951)  the  Canadians  pointed  out  that  while 
the  U.  S.  commodity  price  index  (1926  equal¬ 
ing  100)  was  at  178  in  August  the  news¬ 
print  price  index  was  only  at  162  using  the 
same  base. 

This  argument  was  designed  to  show  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  were  being  treated  fairly  by 
the  newsprint  industry  if  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  price. 

Let's  see  what  the  situation  is  now  after  the 
latest  $10  increase  goes  into  effect  this  week¬ 
end  making  the  newsprint  base  price  $126 
per  ton. 

*  rti 

First  of  all,  let's  compare  prices  of  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  paper.  The  price  of  newsprint 
has  increased  88%  since  1946  while  the  price 
of  paper  used  by  E  &  P  has  increased  only 
54%. 

The  average  price  for  all  “fine  papers” 
— book,  coated,  etc. — has  gone  up  58%  and 
the  average  price  for  all  “coarse  papers” — 
wrappings,  bags,  cups,  etc. — has  increased 
52%. 

Publishers  will  have  to  figure  out  this  varia¬ 
tion  for  themselves.  The  manufacturers  won't 
help  them.  Why  should  the  price  of  one 
paper  product  increase  so  much  more  than 
others  when  the  basic  elements  of  pulp,  power 
and  labor  are  pretty  much  the  same  for  all 
of  them? 

The  Canadians  will  object  to  this  compari¬ 
son  because  they  were  on  a  lower  base  in 
1946 — didn't  get  the  OP  A  increases  allowed 
to  other  grades  during  the  war,  etc. — in  spite 
of  the  fact  they  did  all  right  profit-wise  that 
year. 

*  *  * 

So,  let's  look  at  it  another  way — through 
the  index  the  Canadians  have  used  themselves 
in  the  past. 

With  1926  as  the  base  year  equaling  100, 
the  general  commodity  or  wholesale  price  in¬ 
dex  for  the  U.  S.  stands  at  174.9  today.  On  the 
same  base  the  newsprint  price  index  stands 
at  180. 

Look  at  it  another  way.  Using  1941  as  the 
base  year  equaling  100,  the  wholesale  price 
index  now  stands  at  203  while  the  newsprint 
price  index  is  at  252. 

Or,  with  January,  1947,  as  the  base  equal¬ 
ing  100,  the  wholesale  price  index  is  now  at 
123  while  the  newsprint  price  index  is  at  150. 

Or,  with  July  1950  as  the  base  equaling 
100,  the  wholesale  price  index  is  at  107  with 
the  newsprint  price  index  at  126. 

Or,  using  the  new  wholesale  index  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  1947-1949  equal¬ 
ing  100,  the  wholesale  price  index  is  111.6 
and  the  newsprint  index  is  132.9. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it  the  price  of 
newsprint  has  increased  more  than  other 
products  proportionately.  And  the  latest  in¬ 
crease  widens  the  gap.  The  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  will  have  to  find  another  argumenta¬ 
tive  device  to  brag  about  how  they  have  held 
down  the  price  of  newsprint  better  than  other 
manufacturers.  This  one  no  longer  holds 
water. 


By  this  I  know  that  Thou  favourest  me,  be¬ 
cause  mine  enemy  doth  not  triumph  over 
me. — ^Psalm,  XLI;  II. 


POLITICS  IN  AFRICA 

WE  ARE  ashamed  of  our  government’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  Bob  Connolly,  the  U.  S.- 
born  cartoonist  who  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  South  African  newspapers.  Con¬ 
nolly's  cartoons  have  lampooned  Premier 
Daniel  Malan  and  his  government.  Follow¬ 
ing  protests  by  government  officials,  prob¬ 
ably  because  his  art  was  hitting  home,  U.  S. 
consular  oflRcials  reportedly  warned  him  that 
he  may  lose  the  protection  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  (he  being  a  U.  S.  citizen)  if  he  did 
not  give  up  “participation”  in  South  African 
politics. 

Political  cartooning  is  no  more  “partici¬ 
pation”  in  politics  than  is  any  other  kind  of 
journalistic  activity.  It  is  the  right  and  privi¬ 
lege  of  newspapermen  wherever  a  free  press 
exists. 

We  always  thought  South  Africa  had 
press  freedom. 

Instead  of  warning  Connolly  and  uphold¬ 
ing  the  protests  of  the  government  there,  our 
representatives  should  have  maintained  a  dis¬ 
creet  silence  punctuated  only  by  statements 
of  the  U.  S.  government's  belief  in  a  free 
press. 

.An  editorial  cartoonist  is  justified  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  policy  of  his  newspaper  whatever 
that  happens  to  be,  pro  or  anti  government. 
Our  State  Department  should  so  advise  our 
South  African  representative. 

Would  our  State  Department  protest  to 
another  government  or  make  charges  of  “par¬ 
ticipation”  in  American  politics  if  one  of 
our  editorial  cartoonists  happened  to  be  a 
citizen  of  another  country? 

Certainly  not! 


ONE  MORE  LOST 

ANOTHER  South  American  government  has 
turned  its  back  on  press  freedom  in  a  style 
similar  to  Argentina's  Peron.  Bolivia's  largest 
daily.  La  Razon,  has  been  closed  down  since 
the  April  9  revolution  and  its  owners  have 
given  up  hope  of  publication.  The  paper  op¬ 
posed  the  revolutionary  movement. 

But.  like  Peron’s  suppression  of  La  Prensa, 
Bolivia's  strong  man,  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro, 
did  not  take  direct  action  against  the  paper. 
The  government's  padlock,  imposed  during 
the  revolution,  was  lifted  after  the  fighting. 
But  the  government  refused  to  provide  police 
protection  from  armed  mobs  which  prevented 
publication. 

The  ultimate  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
Estenssoro  ordered  suppression  of  La  Razon. 
The  free  press  of  the  hemisphere  has  suffered 
another  defeat. 


ED 


ARMY  CENSORSHIP 

SUPPRESSION  by  the  Army  of  news  involv¬ 
ing  an  officer  involved  in  a  tavern  shooting 
fracas  near  Salt  Lake  City  was  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  censorship  of  non-military  informa¬ 
tion  and  calls  for  the  prompt  attention  of 
authorities  in  Washington  to  prevent  repeti 
tion  of  this  flagrant  violation  of  civilian  laws 
by  the  military. 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have 
recently  clarified  their  policy  of  handling  re¬ 
porters  and  the  treatment  of  news  concerning 
military  personnel  who  are  involved  in  inci¬ 
dents  in  non-military  areas.  The  Army  has 
made  no  attempt  to  clarify  or  emphasize  its 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  lower  echelons  and 
as  a  result  we  have  attempts  of  this  kind  to 
suppress  information  solely  to  protect  mili¬ 
tary  personnel. 

In  this  latest  incident  newspaper  reporters 
were  rebuffed  for  two  days  by  Army  infor¬ 
mation  officers  at  a  nearby  camp  when  the) 
tried  to  get  information  about  a  major 
who  had  been  shot  while  dining  and  dancing 
with  a  woman  employe  of  the  Army  base. 
Then  the  military  authorities  released  a  com¬ 
pletely  false  story  saying  the  officer  was  shot 
while  rabbit  hunting.  The  Army  never  did 
admit  the  true  facts  but  quietly  transferred 
the  officer  to  another  area. 

if  Army  officers  are  permitted  by  higher 
authorities  to  withhold  and  suppress  informa¬ 
tion  not  involving  security  but  only  to  pro 
tect  themselves  it  can  be  carried  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  degree  seriously  affecting  the  whole 
country. 

Flagrant  abuses  of  this  kind  have  happened 
before  and  this  will  probably  not  be  the  Iasi 
one. 

It  is  high  time  Defense  Department  offi¬ 
cials,  the  top  generals,  or  someone  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  outlined  a  clear-cut  Army  ne»' 
policy  for  the  bird  brains  down  the  line  who 
like  to  use  their  gold  braid  for  their  own 
selfish  advantage.  And,  what's  more,  thf 
Army  should  see  to  it  that  all  officers  and 
personnel  are  indoctrinated  with  this  polic) 
and  that  they  stick  to  it.  If  they  don't,  the) 
should  be  disciplined  severely. 

We  suggest  that  the  first  place  to  start  i' 
with  the  people  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City  censorship.  If  Army  officer- 
get  away  with  it  once,  they  will  try  again. 

GOOD  LUCK.  ENQUIRER! 

HUNDREDS  of  former  employes  of  the  Ci'i- 

cinnati  Enquirer  have  realized  the  dream 
of  all  newspapermen  to  own  their  own  paper 
Their  purchase  of  the  Enquirer  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  accomplishing  the  impossible  and 
came  about  mainly  because  of  the  indefati? 
able  leadership  of  James  H.  Ratliff.  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  employes'  group,  backed  up  h) 
the  spirit  and  determination  of  the  employe- 
themselves. 

These  people  were  not  motivated  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  save,  their  jobs  or  to  save  the  pap^t 
because  they  had  every  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  operation  by  the  other  paper  whicti 
wanted  to  buy  it.  Their  fervent  desire  was  W 
continue  as  an  independent  institution  and  W 
be  masters  of  their  own  destinies. 

Overcoming  almost  insurmountable  obsta 
cles  the  Enquirer  people  have  made  histor) 
in  reaching  their  goal.  We  wish  them  goo- 
luck  and  success  in  fulfilling  their  hopes  and 
aspirations  in  the  future. 

ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14  19^- 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Wayne  D.  McMurray,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  A  sh  ury 
(N.  J.)  Press,  on  June  6  received 
the  first  annual  Certificate  of  Merit 
of  B'nai  B'rith  District  Grand 
Lodge  3  “in  recognition  of  his 
constant  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  the  principles  of  democracy 
which  are  reflected  in  the  forth¬ 
right  editorial  policy  of  the  As- 
bury  Park  Press.” 


Edwin  B.  Wilson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  June  8. 


J.  Oliver  Amos,  treasurer  of 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Printing  &  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Sid¬ 
ney  Daily  News,  has  been  elected 
to  the  General  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  for 
a  three-year  term. 


Norman  Bassett  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News.  Ben  A.  Green  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  to  represent  the 
E.  E.  Keister  Co.,  Strasburg,  Va., 
an  advertising  service  producing 
support-the-churches  pages. 


R.  F.  Hudson,  Sr.,  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertis¬ 
er-Journal,  is  convalescing  from  a 
fractured  hip  and  other  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  automobile  accident 
several  weeks  ago. 


Robert  Weed  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  it  was 
a  n  n  o  u  n  ced  by 
Otto  Silha,  pro¬ 
motion  and  per¬ 
sonnel  dire  ctor 
for  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Weed 
joined  the  Star 
staff  as  a  reporter 
on  the  day  he 
was  graduated 
from  the  Univer-  Weed 
sity  of  Minnesota 
in  1940.  He  joined  the  promotion 
staff  in  1947  and  bpcame  assistant 
promotion  manager  in  1948. 


NO  DARK  HORSES! 
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For  expert  coverage  of  the 
National  Conventions  we 


nominate; 
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Agnes  Elizabeth  Meyer,  wife 
of  Eugene  Meyer.  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  board  chairman,  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  June  8  by  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for 
her  work  for  the  Post. 


Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley, 
president  and  publisher  of  Parade, 
Sunday  picture  magazine,  was  the 
main  speaker  at  the  annual  alumni 
reunion  banquet  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  At  the  same  time 
he  received  the  University’s  Out¬ 
standing  Achievement  Award. 


Charles  B.  Hinman  has  been  | 
promoted  from  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  advertising  director 
of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune, 
succeeding  Arthur  H.  Allardyce, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
post  of  manager  of  the  Toronto.  ■ 
Ont..  office  of  the  Southam  News- 1 
papers. 


Floyd  J.  Miller,  president  of 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune,  has  issued  in  booklet 
form  “Flying  Down  to  Rio  .  .  . 
and  Points  South,”  the  third  in  his 
series  on  “Let’s  Visit  Latin  Am¬ 
erica.” 


Anne  O’Hare  McCormick, 
New  York  Times  international 
columnist,  received  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  this 
week  at  Manhattan  College. 


Charles  H.  Miller,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milford  (Mass.)' 
Daily  News,  has  also  been  made 
business  manager.  He  went  to  the  I 
News  about  six  years  ago  from  the  I 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle.  \ 


On  the  Business  Side 


Neil  R.  Murray,  editor  of  the 
El  Monte  (Calif.)  Herald,  was 
awarded  the  Howard  R.  Smith 
Annual  Award  for  Religious  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  secular  press. 


Donall  Finnessy,  1952  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  will  join  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis. )  Eagle-Star  late  in  June. 


Arthur  L.  Wimmer,  general  { 
advertising  manager  of  the  Roan- 1 
oke  (Va. )  Times  and  World-News,  \ 
will  head  the  Roanoke  Grocery ! 
Manufacturers  Representatives’  As- ' 
sociation  during  the  coming  year. 
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Thomas  L.  Stolias 


Stephen  Farrington,  who  has 
been  employed  as  a  teacher  at 
Dawson.  N.  D..  has  joined  his 
father.  Hugh  Farrington,  as  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Harvev 
(N.  D.)  Herald. 


Carlos  Weber.  1952  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  will  go  to 
work  late  in  June  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Janesville 
( Wis. )  Gazette. 


Milton  H.  Ottman.  for  the 

last  six  years  circulation  manager;  n  i  sn  .  ,  . 

for  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  i  Aces  all,  they  11  train  their 
Union-Star,  has  been  made  cir-| 

culation  manager  of  the  Glen  sharp  eyes  on  the  exciting 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  Post-\ 

Star,  succeeding  Arthur  Brosius,  scene  .  .  .  send 
(Continued  on  ne.xt  page)  i 


Thomas  Roy  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  American  Type 
Founders.  Inc.,  and  president  of 
ATF’s  parent  company,  Daystrom. 
Inc.,  was  awarded  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Lafay¬ 
ette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 


FACTUAL 


John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Advisory  Council  on  High¬ 
way  Safety,  a  post  he  has  held 
''ince  mid- 1 950. 
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IWORD-A-DAY 

By  BACH 
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COLORFUL 


KEEN,P»AaiCAL  JUDGMENT; 
SHREWD  MENTAL  PENETRATION 


ANALYTICAL 


R-  J.  Funkhouser,  industrialist 
and  publisher  of  the  Charles 
Town-Ranson  (W.  Va.)  Republi¬ 
can,  a  weekly,  has  bought  the 
^’000-acre  Raskob  estate.  “Pioneer 
Point,”  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore. 


I  Your  readers  will  enjoy  and 
regularly  follow  “Word-A-Day” 
— a  happy  blend  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  information  in  capsule 
form!  Send  for  samples  of  this 
,  amusing,  1  col.  x  4,  6-times- 
weekly  panel  -  see  for  yourself 
i  how  it  will  help  to  promote  and 
,  sustain  readership  of  YOUR 
'  newspaper! 


Col.  Sigurd  J.  Arnesen.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Norwegian  News,  Nor- 
wegian-language  newspaper  in 
Brooklyn,  has  been  elected  chair- 
nian  of  the  board  of  the  Common 
Council  for  American  Unitv. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
211  W.  Wacker  Drive 


reports  of  the  history-mak¬ 


ing  events. 


For  rates,  wire  today 
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PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  47  ; 

who  resigned  to  move  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  *  * 

WiNNiFRED  Finjord  has  joined 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  secretary  to  CAM  Rex 
Buzan.  < 

*  *  * 

L.  N.  Brashears,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of  the 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent,  is 
now  director  of  advertising  of  the 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News. 

Before  going  to  New  Mexico,  Mr. 

Brashears  was  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  for  15  years. 

♦  ♦  * 

Walter  Brooks  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  department  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  News. 
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William  C.  Bibb,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  Daily  News  Record,  New 
York. 

non 

Nelson  A.  Demers,  advertising 
manager,  Middletown  (Con  n.) 
Press,  was  named  winner  of  a 
$900  award,  the  Isadora  Brom- 
field  Trophy,  at  the  golden  anni¬ 
versary  convention  in  Boston  of 
the  Society  of  American  Magi- 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Marshall  D.  Yarrow  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  S.  _ 

SOUTHAM,  p  u  b- 
lisher.  He  suc- 
c  e  e  d  s  R.  W. 

SouTHAM,  who 
continues  as  the 


H  ank  Bussey  has  been  released 
after  a  year’s  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  and  has  returned  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  Telephone-Regis- 


Earl  Alvestad,  who  resigned  ' 
from  the  classified  advertising  de-  _ 
partment  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  ' 
Morning  Herald  and  Yakima  Daily 
Republic  four  months  ago  to  sell 
cars,  has  returned  to  the  classified  ' 
department  as  a  salesman. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ruth  Morgan  has  been 
personnel  assistant  for  the  Winston- 
SaWm  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  succeeding  Mrs.  Jackie 
Lewis,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Peter  B.arth,  who  switched 
from  advertising  to  circulation 

when  Jess  Birks  left  the  Decatur 
(111.)  Herald-Review  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Decatur  Newspapers. 
Mr.  Barth  has  been  succeeded 
as  circulation  manager  by  Charles 
Hundley,  formerly  with  the 
Champaign-U rbana  (Ill.)  Courier. 

R  * 

Louis  Goodwin,  who  sketches 
in  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Star  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  is  the  author 
of  “What’s  So  Funny,”  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  58  cartoons  never  pub¬ 
lished  in  leading  magazines.  (Ex¬ 
position  Press,  $2). 

*  4t 

Gray  Creveling,  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Hal  Cof¬ 
fin,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
resigned. 

*  *  n 

Wallace  Perry,  one-time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Post 
and  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
and  owner  of  the  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News  from  1939  to 
1945,  is  returning  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  field  as  business  manager  of 
New  Mexico  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Evalyn  B.  Wall  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  department  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning 
Herald  and  Yakima  Daily  Repub¬ 
lic. 

nun 

Jack  McMahan  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  SQace  salseman  in  the 
display  advertising  department  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning 
Herald,  Yakima  Daily  Republic. 


news  paper  s  as¬ 
sistant  publisher. 

Mr.  Yarrow 
first  worked  for 
the  Citizen  in 

1928  and  later  , 

was  a  Reuters  Yarrow 
war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  an  International  News 
Service  London  correspondent.  He 
has  been  news  editor  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  since  1947. 

*  *  n 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  June  9. 

♦  *  * 

Rudolph  Elie,  music  critic  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  June  10  on  the 
French  liner  Liberte  after  a  tour 
of  Europe. 

*  u  * 

L.  D.  Warren,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  cartoonist,  has 
70  of  his  drawings  on  display  at 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

*  *  * 

Fred  J.  Post,  sports  editor  of 
the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
has  been  presented  with  an  in¬ 
scribed  desk  pen  set  by  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Bowling  League. 

*  *  * 

Jack  F.  Foster,  1952  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  become  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  David  W. 
Hearne,  who  will  study  for  the 
Baptist  ministry. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Crowley,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
Times  for  24  years  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  field  representative  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
bought  the  weekly  Cuba  (N.  Y.) 
Patriot  and  Free  Press. 

u  u  * 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Steeling, 
former  director  of  Augusta’s  Teen- 
Town,  has  joined  The  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  staff  as  woman’s 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Lee  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  as  assistant  sports  editor  to 
succeed  Walter  Mosley,  who 

moved  over  to  the  post  of  assistant 
’  sports  editor  of  the  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal.  A  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Lee 
has  worked  on  papers  in  Tusca¬ 
loosa  and  other  Alabama  cities. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Clarke,  travel  editor,  and 
'  Hank  Andrews,  outdoors  ^itor, 

’  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 

have  co-authored  “The  How, 


When  and  Where  of  Tipping" 
(35c)  as  a  by-product  of  assisting 
people  in  planning  vacations  and 
fishing  trips. 

UP* 

R.  G.  Fowler,  Jr.,  will  become 
one  of  the  two  Western  resident 
editors  of  the  new  special  Western 
edition  of  the  Farm  Journal,  effec¬ 
tive  July  15,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco.  The  other  Western 
field  editor,  Paul  Friggens,  will 
be  located  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Ewing,  managing  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  elected  1952  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Honolulu  Press  Club. 

*  u  * 

Robert  P.  Dorang  has  become 
a  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

*  p  * 

New  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clar¬ 
ion  Ledger  include  Jack  Walden, 
formerly  with  the  Meridian  ( Miss.) 
Star,  as  night  editor;  John  Cruise 
of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Carolyn  Scanlon,  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Spectator,  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mississippi  State  College 
for  Women  at  Columbus,  general 
assignment. 

p  p  p 

Mrs.  Lucie  Magee  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
while  Miss  Chris  Hall  has  left 
the  general  assignment  staff  to  join 
the  United  Press  bureau  at  Neu 
Orleans. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jean  Hunt,  English  and 
journalism  teacher  at  the  Love¬ 
land  High  School,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Re¬ 
porter-Herald  for  the  summer. 
Miss  Hunt  has  assumed  duties 
previously  performed  by  Mrs. 
Zelma  Tesch,  society  editor,  who 
was  hospitalized  following  a  fall 
several  weeks  ago. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ruth  Patrick,  1950  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  school  of  journalism,  has 
been  named  society  and  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
(S.  C.)  News.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Alberta  Lachicotte,  resigned. 

p  p  p 

Charles  F.  Smith  has  been 
added  to  the  Holyoke  (Mas.s.) 

I  Transcript-Telegram  news  staff. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  J.  (Jack)  Cooper,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  has 
;  joined  the  general  assignment  staff 

-  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 

1  •  •  * 

»  Jane  Ricker  has  resigned  from 
t  the  Time-Life  Washington  bureau 

-  staff  to  become  editor  of  The 
s  Pahokee  (Fla.)  News,  a  weekly- 
:  She  was  formerly  with  the  Akron 
•  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal.  MRS- 

A.  M.  Orie,  of  Hume,  Va.,  is  now 
publisher  of  the  News. 

1  *  *  * 

,  Jane  Hooker  has  joined  the 
,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as 
r,  3  general  assignment  reporter. 
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few  of  the  many  technical  packaging  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  helped  bring  more  profits  to  many 
industries  and  more  pleasures  into  many  lives. 


Canco  publishes  the  one  and  only  “Canned  Food 
Reference  Manual”  (3  editions)  now  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  by  the  medical  and 
public  health  professions. 


1,  Canco  made  possible  the  first  commercial  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  vacuum-pack  and  vacuum-closure 
principles  to  the  canning  of  vegetables. 

2,  Canco  established  the  first  Nutrition  Laboratory 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industry. 


Canco  first  established  a  system  of  tempers  for 
tin  plate  to  produce  better  formed  and  stronger 
cans. 


3«  Canco  established  the  first  specifications  for  the 
chemical  composition  of  steel  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corrosion-resistant  tin  plate. 


3,  Canco  invented  the  “High-Short”  aseptic  closing 
systems  of  canning  for  liquids  and  for  solids. 

10.  Canco  first  applied  commercially  the  new  Agita¬ 
tion  principle  in  the  vacuum  packing  of  vegetables. 

11.  Canco  pioneered  and  developed  the  low-oxygen 
closure  (L.O.C.)  method  for  fruit  juices  end  beer. 


Canco  discovered  the  cause  and  control  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  type  of  off-flavor  sjioilage  in  tomato  juice, 
due  to  an  organism  which  Canco  isolated  and 
named. 


5,  Canco  invented  the  Tenderometer  which  provides 
a  means  of  quality  control  of  raw  green  peas. 

0,  Canco  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  education 
texts  on  nutritive  values  and  public  health  aspects 
of  canned  foods. 


1901-50TH  anniversary-1951 
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By  James  L  Collings 
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Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


“A  PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
BEST  FRIEND 
IS  HIS 

PACEMAKER 

GRAPHIC!” 


. . .  soys  CHARLES  COOPER 
President  of  the  Carolinos 
Press  Photographers’  Assn. 


NEWS 


This  was  a  great  sroop  for  Charles  Cooper. 
F'ollowing  just  behind  the  ill-fated  rar  ...  he  captured 
this  newsworthy  picture  with  his  Pacemaker  (Graphic 
.  .  .  before  even  the  ambulance  arrived! 


After  putting  in  three  busy  years  as  a  photographer 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  (fifteen  months 
overseas)  .  .  .  and  over  six  years  as  Chief  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Durham  Herald  and  Sun  .  .  .  Charles 
Cooper  has  this  impressive  citation  to  give  his  Pace¬ 
maker  Graphic.  “It  has  heen  my  constant  compan¬ 
ion  .  .  .  has  served  me  through  thick  and  thin  .  .  . 
against  all  odds  .  .  .  and  has  served  me  wdl!”  So 
much  for  the  Pacemaker  Graphic’s  famous  depend¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness! 

As  for  its  versatility,  Charles  has  another  blue  ribbon 
to  award.  For  over  five  years,  he  used  his  Pacemaker 
Graphic  to  get  all  the  pictures  for  his  two  papers  .  .  . 
and  these  included  everything  from  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  to  promotional  and  advertising.  To  put  his 
enthusiasm  in  his  own  words  .  .  .  “You  can  under¬ 
stand  iny  admiration  for  the  Pacemaker  Graphic, 
because  those  years  spent  alone  on  the  job  meant 
that  my  camera  had  to  produce  or  else!  I  was 
forced  to  give  my  Graphic  a  tremendous  challenge, 
for  at  times  I  had  as  many  as  sixteen  to  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  assignments  a  day.  Yet  nothing  ever  fazed  my 
faithful  Pacemaker  Graphic!” 

There’s  not  much  for  us,  at  Graflex.  to  add  to  this 
high  praise.  Except  to  say  that  Graflex  is  very 
proud  to  have  provided  the  equipment  which  has 
helped  Charles  Cooper  to  get  such  consistently  out¬ 
standing  pictures  (as  typified  on  this  page). 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  Durham 

Morning  Herald  and  Durham  Sun. 


PCRSONALITIES 


One  of  Cooper’s  prize-winning 
shots  of  Carolyn  Edwards,  Miss  North  Carolina  (1950). 
Won  her  the  title  of  “Miss  Carolines  Photo  Queen”  and 
2nd  plare  in  “Miss  National  Press  Photographer”  finals. 


PARADES! 


Cooper  likes  this  shot,  not  only  because 
It  raptures  the  precision  pattern  of  a  big  parade,  but  also 
because  it  shows  the  depth  of  field  afforded  by  his 
versatile  Pacemaker  Graphic. 
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SYNDICATES 


Never  a  Dull  Moment 


On  Assignment  Desk 


Millard  Cope,  editor  of  the 
Marshall  (Tex.)  News-Messenger, 
has  always  combed  “exchanges” 
for  news  ideas  to  pass  along  to 
the  city  desk  and  others.  Now 
that  avocation  has  been  turned 
into  a  popular  syndicated  feature 
which  has  the  plaudits  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  and  others 
who  are  anxious  to  see  newspapers 
develop  more  local  news. 

Copyrighted  as  “News  Tips”  and 
bearing  a  subtitle  that  “All  news  is 
local,”  the  weekly  service  has  been 
put  into  the  portfolio  of  General 
Features  Corp.  and  S.  George 
Little,  GFC  president,  reports 
more  than  50  papers  are  initial 
subscribers. 

The  mimeographed  sheets  con¬ 
tain  a  score  or  more  timely  out¬ 
lines  for  local  angles  on  general 
news  that  flows  off  the  wires  or 
appears  in  publications  that  carry 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
worldwide  copy. 

Some  of  the  sheets  are  “slugged 
“Assignment  Book  Entries,”  and 
they  present  suggestions  for  stories 
and  pictures  on  specific  dates  of 
the  month. 


illegal-entry  racket  had  already 
been  written  and  drawn  for  June 
30  release. 


Ahead  of  Headlines 

Leslie  Charteris,  it  appears, 
works  ahead  of  the  headlines  in 
shaping  sequences  for  “The  Saint” 
which  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  handles.  Just 
last  week  David  McConnell  of  the 
Herald  Trib’s  Washington  Bureau 
developed  a  three-article  series  on 
the  worldwide  ring  for  forging 
passports  to  smuggle  aliens  into 
the  U.  S.  The  “smuggling”  episode 
of  the  Charteris  sequence  on  the 


Juniper  Rock 


...is  a  ruined  medieval  chateau,  high  on  a 
Corsican  cliff ..  .scene  of  a  romantic,  adventurous, 
and  sinister  story  of  smuggling  hy 


Barr^  Perowne..  .  author  of  Rogue’s  Island, 
The  Return  of  Raffles,  other  exciting  novels... Roy  Forbes, 
ex-Navy  man  turned  smuggler,  Andre  Gerome,  his  partner,  the 
warm-hearted  Cleopatra,  Krigo,  ex-riding  master  without  a 
horse,  eccentric  Aurora  Fitch,  and  the  beautiful  refugee  Varvara 
keep  the  reader  on  chair’s  edge... in  this  never-before-published 
Sunday  serial,  starting  June  29.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


ChietBga  Vrihune^Neu?  Yark  JVews 


SynMe€Bte 


.V«>ir«  BuUdinti,  »ir  York 
Tribunr  Totrrr,  Chlra^o 


Sheriff  Called 


In  Dispute  Over 
News  of  Parley 


Soglow,  Bond  Salesman 

Otto  Soglow,  creator  of  “Little 
King”  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  producing  a  new  Savings 
Bond  promotion  feature  to  be  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers.  Entitled 
“Lines  by  Soglow,”  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  a  one-column  text- 
and-drawing  affair  plugging  the 
advantages  of  recent  changes  in 
Series  E  Bond  provisions. 

The  series  will  be  issued  in  mat 
form  only,  and  will  be  provided 
free  of  charge  to  any  newspaper 
requesting  it.  Four  releases  a 
month  will  be  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers  from  the  Savings  Bonds’ 
Chicago  Distribution  Center  or 
through  individual  state  offices  of 
the  Savings  Bonds  Division. 

In  announcing  the  new  feature, 
Merrill  L.  Predmore,  acting  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Division, 
said:  “Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Otto  Soglow  in  contributing  his 
talents  to  illustrate  this  new  fea¬ 
ture  and  the  cooperation  of  King 
Features,  we  can  now  offer  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  an 
attractive  and  effective  Defense 
Bond  sales  message. 

“We  feel  that  wide  use  of  “Lines 
by  Soglow”  will  contribute  greatly 
to  our  sales  program  in  bringing 
to  the  American  people  facts  about 
our  improved  Series  E  Bond.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  editors  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  support  still  further  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  our  economy.” 


BONDS  FOR  SALE— Otto  Sog¬ 
low,  KFS  artist,  and  Jacob  Moge- 
lever  of  the  Treasury,  holding  one 
of  Otto's  royal  features  to  help 
Uncle  Sam’s  bond  sales. 


News  and  Notes 
Ted  Scheel,  who  draws  “Relig¬ 
ious  Remarkable”  interfaith  fact 
cartoons  for  Religious  News 
Service,  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  Gallup  Poll  to  draw  a  se¬ 
ries  of  caricatures  of  presidential 
possibilities  for  syndication  with 
their  news  stories. 


The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  signed  John  Her- 
ling,  long-time  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  specializing  in  labor- 
management  relations,  to  do  a 
twice-a-week  labor  column.  Mr. 
Herling  has  been  writing  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  labor  feature  for  the 
Minnecpolis  (Minn.)  Star  for  the 
past  year. 


Oakland,  Calif.  —  A  1  a  m  e  di 
County  supervisors  announcti 
their  opposition  to  closed  sessioe 
after  a  dramatic  scene  in  whid 
their  chairman  summoned  tin 
sheriff  and  called  for  the  ouslt 
of  a  reporter  and  a  tax  analyst. 

When  the  sheriff  appeared 
board  members  refused  to  endore 
Chairman  Harry  Bartell’s  moveu 
eject  Havelock  Hunter,  Oaklam 
Tribune,  and  Ed  McKnight,  oftlit 
Alameda  County  Taxpayers  Asso 
ciation.  Pledging  that  their  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  limited  to  the 
controversy,  the  board  went  into 
executive  session. 

Returning  after  45  minutes 
three  supervisors  told  seven  r^ 
porters  then  gathered  at  the  scent 
that  the  board  endorsed  open 
meetings.  The  press  then  learned 
that  topic  for  discussion  was  t 
proposed  limit  on  the  architect's 
fee  on  a  $4,000,000  Hall  of  Rec 
ords. 


Freidin-on-the-Spot 

Dateline:  Your  World  corre¬ 
spondent  Si  Freidin  was  johnny- 
on-the-spot  when  Romania's  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  Ana  Pauker,  was 
stripped  of  her  powers  because 
Communist  secrets  were  falling  in¬ 
to  the  wrong  hands. 

Mr.  Freidin,  who,  with  Bill 
Richardson,  writes  the  column  for 
a  score  of  papers,  was  in  Belgrade 
when  the  chevron-ripping  took 
place.  His  column  was  cabled  to 
New  York  and  provided  client  pa¬ 
pers  with  much  of  the  background 
of  Ana  Pauker  as  gathered  by 
Freidin  on  his  current  column  as¬ 
signment  and  on  previous  assign¬ 
ments  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Mystery  in  Fog 
A  new  murder  mystery  story, 
“Tiger  L(X)se!”  by  Margery  Ailing- 
ham,  breaks  June  16,  with  48  daily 
installments,  from  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  'York  News  Syndicate. 
It’s  a  tale  of  “buried  treasure,  mis¬ 
taken  identity  and  love,  set  against 
a  background  of  wartime  violence 
and  postwar  recrimination”  with 
a  London  fog  playing  a  dominant 
role. 


Souvenir  Planned 


Series  of  Incidents 


The  supervisors’  session  pro¬ 
vided  the  latest  in  a  series  oi 
flareups  over  privileged  news  hert 
The  Oakland  City  Council  labeW 
a  discussion  of  a  proposed  salan 
raise  off  the  record  just  the  wed 
previous.  Victor  Stier,  TribuK 
city  hall  reporter,  refused  to  accept 
the  ruling  and  left  the  session 
Reporters  representing  the  Sai 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Sm 
Francisco  Chronicle  were  met  with 
off-record  rulings  a  month  afo 
when  the  council  discussed  a  con¬ 
troversial  city  ambulance  servia 
proposal.  In  mid-May,  the  Oat 
land  Board  of  Park  Commissioner' 
asked  reporters  to  leave  and  then 
proceeded  to  abolish  the  job  of  a 
female  attendant  at  Children’s 
Fairland  here. 


Lancaster,  S.  C.  June  5 — Edi¬ 
tor  Warren  Koon  of  the  Lancaster 
News  announced  this  week  the 
newspaper  will  celebrate  its  100th 
anniversary  in  September  with  a 
souvenir  edition. 
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CP  Picture  Service 
On  Permanent  Basis 

Toronto  —  The  picture  semn 
started  by  Canadian  Press  on  > 
trial  basis  two  years  ago  has  no» 
been  made  an  integral  part  of  thf 
CP  service,  following  approval 
the  recent  annual  meeting.  Tlx 
service  to  CP  subscribers  contin¬ 
ues  at  up  to  50  pictures  or^ 
mats  weekly.  Non-subscriber  CF 
members  receive  twice  monthl) 
about  25  head-and-shoulders  p* 
tures  from  the  picture  service 
brary. 

Charges  on  pictures  have  be« 
•set  on  a  weekly  basis  at  $19  f® 
papers  in  areas  of  less  than  200.’ 
000  population,  $2 1  for  places  be 
tween  200,000  and  500,000  pop” 
lation,  and  $25  for  cities  of  o'* 
500,000  population.  The  mat  ser* 
ice  is  somewhat  less. 

The  member  papers  of  Ca^ 
dian  Press  contribute  availab* 
news  photos  from  their  area, 
extra  prints  for  the  service  at  cost- 
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PRODUCTION 

ECONOMY 


Two  full  hours  at  top  speed 
without  a  stop  .  .  .  that’s  the  story 
of  real  production  efficiency  l  < 

told  by  the  chart  on  a  run  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  And 
such  performances  are  regular 
occurrences  in  many  Cline  equipped 
newspaper  pressrooms. 

No  wasteful  stops  or  slowdowns  to  lower 
that  important  "net  papers  per  hour”  figure! 
No  loss  of  a  dozen  or  more  papers  per  splice 
so  common  with  "wet”  glue  pasters. 

You  can  count  on  Cline  to  provide  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment  always  .  .  .  which  is  why  more  modern 
newspapers  turn  to  Cline  every  year. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

San  Francisco  8,  California  •  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Only  White  House  Doors 
Will  Stop  TV  Now 


By  Jerry  Walker 

After  that  notable  coup  on  the 
Eisenhower  press  conference  (648 
people  were  there!)  in  Abilene,  the 
CBS-TV  high  command  is  determ¬ 
ined  to  let  no  barriers  stand  in  the 
way  of  television  coverage  of 
public  affairs. 

In  their  present  thinking,  Sig 
Mickelson,  CBS-TV  director  of 
news  and  public  affairs,  gave  us 
to  understand,  the  insistence  on 
camera  reporting  would  stop  only 
at  the  doors  of  the  White  House. 

After  all,  he  coneeded,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  is  en¬ 
titled  to  protection  on  direct  quo¬ 
tation  because  his  remarks  carry 
such  weight  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  White  House  news 
conference  is  one  area  where  tele¬ 
vision  may  have  to  aecept  “dis¬ 
crimination”  as  a  news  medium, 
but  Mr.  Mickelson  can  see  no 
valid  reason  why  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  should  be  shielded 
from  full  public  gaze  at  their 
meetings  with  the  press. 

Barries  Up  and  Down 

General  Eisenhower's  give-and- 
take  with  the  reporters  in  the  Abil¬ 
ene  theatre  on  June  5  helped  him 
more  politically  than  his  formal 
address  the  previous  evening,  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  observers  and  com¬ 
mentators  agree.  And  some  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  are  keenly  interested 
in  the  General’s  success,  are  won¬ 
dering  now  why  there  was  any 
hesitancy  about  letting  TV  cam¬ 
eras  in  the  hall. 

“Hesitancy”  is  a  mild  word  for 
the  kind  of  blockade  that  was  run 
up  and  taken  down  several  times 
within  a  short  period  in  the  view 
of  Mr.  Mickelson,  who  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  some  applause  from  the 
working  press  fraternity. 

Early  in  May,  broadcasters  were 
advised  as  to  arrangements  for 


rmi 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 


the  General's  homecoming  speech 
and  there  was  a  hint  that  he  might 
also  conduet  a  press  conference 
but  for  the  tape  and  peneil  people 
only.  TV’s  hurt  feelings  were 
offered  some  balm.  The  General 
would  be  asked  to  stage  a  “phony” 
press  conference,  after  the  real 
one,  at  which  the  questions  and 
answers  would  have  been  screened 
as  he  faced  cameras. 

.4ppeals  to  ‘The  Brass’ 

“No  soap  —  the  real  thing  or 
nothing,”  was  TV’s  brushoff  to 
that  idea.  And  then  the  Big 
Wheels  began  to  turn  in  New 
York.  Appeals  for  TV  coverage 
were  shot  at  General  Lucius  Clay, 
Sigurd  Larmon,  Howard  Chase 
and  others.  Newsmen  familiar 
with  “Ike”  and  his  abilty  to 
handle  himself  in  a  press  barrage 
predicted  he  would  look  better  ad 
libbing  than  in  a  formal  address. 

It  came  up  to  May  29  and  still 
it  was  “No”  to  TV,  but  Mr. 
Miekelson  ordered  the  crew  and 
equipment  to  get  set  up  in  case 
of  a  change  of  heart.  On  June 
4  there  was  a  hint  that  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  backers  had  relaxed,  so 
lines  were  planned. 

But  now  it  was  proposed  that 
TV  coverage  would  not  be  simul¬ 
taneous;  it  would  be  held  back 
and  kinescoped  so  the  newsreels 
could  catch  up.  This,  it  was 
argued,  would  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  bright  lights  of  the 
newsreel  battery  and  the  General’s 
conjunctivitis  would  not  be  ag¬ 
gravated. 

An  agreement  on  this  plan  lasted 
only  a  few  hours.  At  midnight 
Mr.  Mickelson  was  told  everything 
was  off  again  and  at  9:30  a.m.  it 
was  positively  “out”  for  TV. 
Whereupon  the  CBS  executives  de¬ 
cided  to  make  an  issue  of  free 
and  unhindered  coverage  of  such 
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an  important  public  news  event 

“It  was  easy  to  take  a  strong 
stand,”  says  Mr.  Mickelson  in 
retrospect,  “when  you  had  no  one 
less  than  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  (William  S.  Paley)  backing 
you  up.” 

Fritz  Littlejohn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  CBS-TV  News,  directed 
that  the  cameras  and  other  appa- 
r  a  t  u  s  provided  by  KMTV  of 
Omaha  be  installed  in  the  theatre. 
And  in  35  minutes  it  was  done. 
It  usually  takes  a  couple  of  hours 
to  get  a  setup  in  order. 

Paul  Levitan,  CBS-TV  producer 
of  special  events,  took  charge  as 
director,  and  David  Schoenbrun, 
brought  over  from  Paris  to  stay 
with  the  Eisenhower  campaign, 
was  assigned  for  the  narration. 

“We  waited  anxiously  to  see 
whether  we  would  be  thrown  out,” 
says  Mr.  Mickelson. 

Stuck  to  the  Guns 

Nothing  like  that  happened  and 
the  pictures  went  out  all  over  the 
country.  NBC  had  packed  up  its 
cameras  and  started  them  on  the 
way  back  to  Kansas  City,  but  the 
pool  arrangement  continued  with 
CBS  and  both  networks  had  cov¬ 
erage. 

The  first  message  received  by 
Mr.  Mickelson  came  from  Jim 
Boorman,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Radio  News  Di¬ 
rectors.  It  said:  “NARND  ap¬ 
plauds  your  resolute  sticking  to 
guns  to  obtain  equal  access  to  the 
news.” 

In  Mr.  Mickelson’s  judgment 
such  coverage  will  make  for  better 
government.  Problems  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting  increase,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  but  the  tremendous  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  interest  can  only 
result  in  benefits  to  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation. 

One  point  raised  in  opposition 
to  TV  presence  was  the  tradition 
of  reporters  staying  at  a  news 
conference  until  released  by  the 
principal.  With  TV  giving  it  to 
the  public  Q  by  A,  it  behooves 
newsmen  to  work  out  a  practical 
system  for  moving  the  important 
stuff  in  takes  say  TVers. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Mickelson  suggest¬ 
ed,  important  press  conferences 
will  require  the  wire  services  to 
staff  them  with  relay  teams.  Or, 
he  proposed,  the  newspaper  men 
could  cover  the  conference  by 
watching  the  TV  screen  with  a 
typewriter  at  their  fingertips. 

Of  course,”  he  reflected  as  an 
old  newspeperman,  “the  press 
must  offer  more  interpretation  of 
the  event.” 

No  Spear  for  O’Donnell 

An  old  hand  at  news  confer¬ 
ences  like  John  O’Donnell  of  the 
New  York  News  could  see  no  good 
in  the  Abilene  TV  feat.  It  tossed 
him,  he  wrote,  into  “a  mood  of 
melancholy  defeatism”  because 
that  publicity  technique  made  it 
impossible  for  a  reporter  to  ask 
a  question,  get  an  answer  and  press 
his  question  home  when  the  ans¬ 
wer  didn’t  meet  the  query. 

I  “In  the  Eisenhower  press  con- 


news  event  ference,”  he  complained,  “tlm 
take  a  strong  were  shocking  breaches  of  dec» 
Mickelson  in  um — shocking  to  Washington  v; 
ou  had  no  one  erans  at  least — of  having  bun: 
lirman  of  the  of  applause  (TV  and  radio  nes 
Paley)  backing  this)  coming  from  what  is  sc; 

posed  to  be  a  coldly  critical  a 
managing  edi-  non-partisan  audience.” 

"Jews,  directed  Besides,  said  Mr.  O’Donnell  i 
nd  other  appa-  sort  of  thing  turns  the  worb 
by  KMTV  of  press  into  a  band  of  spear 
in  the  theatre,  riers — “unpaid  actors  in  televisi.'; 
i  it  was  done,  broadcasts.” 
ouple  of  hours  Now  to  the  General's  Camp 

S-TV  nroducer  precisely  that  press  vb. 

ook  charee  as  expressed  vehemently  b 

d  Sch.^nbru“ 

Paris  to  sfav  corps,  that  gave  ih: 

fans  to  stay  Eisenhower  handlers  some  anxi;", 
ver  campaign,  oppose  the  TV' 

tiously  to  see  Mullen,  who  is  the  Generali 
)e  thrown  out,’  personal  PR  guide. 

*■  Mr.  Mullen’s  version  of  what 

t  Guns  happened  varies  by  a  phrase  hert 

happened  and  and  there  with  Mr.  Mickelson’s  rF 
ut  all  over  the  port.  Originally,  the  General’s  man 
packed  up  its  told  us,  the  networks  “cased  llie 
J  them  on  the  joint”  and  decided  it  would  be  al- 
s  City,  but  the  most  impossible,  technically,  to  do 
continued  with  a  live  show, 
vorks  had  cov-  As  public  interest  heightened, 
the  TV  people  wanted  to  do  some- 
;e  received  by  thing  in  the  way  of  a  telecast,  but 
me  from  Jim  their  request  was  turned  down  lx- 
of  the  Nation-  cause  by  this  time  the  press  hid 
adio  News  Di-  been  notified  that  the  conference 
“NARND  ap-  would  be  conducted  under  the 
ite  sticking  to  “Washington  rules”  (no  one  leaves 
il  access  to  the  until  it’s  over)  and  there  would 
be  no  live  television. 

ion’s  judgment  A  half-hour  before  the  Genera) 
make  for  better  was  to  appear,  Mr.  Mullen  says  he 
lems  of  news-  was  informed  that  the  TV  equip- 
crease,  he  ad-  ment  was  in  the  hall  and  he’d  have 
endous  expres-  to  evict  the  crew  if  he  wanted  to 
erest  can  only  prevent  a  live  telecast, 
newspaper  cir-  “It’s  not  wise  for  a  candidate 
to  wield  bludgeons  or  bayonets.' 

1  in  opposition  Mr.  Mullen  commented,  and  thai'i 
IS  the  tradition  why  nothing  was  done  to  oust  TV 
ng  at  a  news  And  there  are  no  regrets,  of 
eleased  by  the  course,  except  for  the  boomenoj 
V  giving  it  to  from  “some  of  the  Washingtoc 
A,  it  behooves  boys”  who  object  to  being  “captive 
out  a  practical  actors.” 

the  important  “I  was  a  reporter  once  myself. 
Vers.  and  I  know  how  they  feel  about 

ckelson  suggest-  it,”  says  Mr.  Mullen, 
ess  conferences  ■ 

laT  Honolulu  Advertiser 

newspaper  men  Seek?  TV  License 

conference  by  Washington _ The  Honolult 

screen  with  a  Advertiser,  already  operating  an 
fingertips.  aM  radio  station  (KGU),  hasip 

reflected  as  an  plied  to  FCC  for  a  construe^ 

,  “the  press  permit  to  set  up  a  commercial  TV 
iterpretation  of  station  on  Channel  4  (VHFl.  if 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1 89,51  W 
O’Donnell  The  new  station  would  broa^ 

t  news  confer-  cast  from  an  antenna  250  f««J  * 
’Donnell  of  the  .height  at  Honolulu,  but  whic> 
luld  see  no  good  would  be  only  5  feet  above  tht 
feat.  It  tossed  average  terrain  of  Oahu, 
to  “a  mood  of  Applicants  (Advertiser  Publiw 
tism”  because  ing  Co.,  Ltd.)  estimate  that 
mique  made  it  first  year’s  cost  of  operation  wou 
reporter  to  ask  be  $100,000  and  first  year’s  revo- 
inswer  and  press  ue  would  be  $75,000.  . 

when  the  ans-  FCC  also  announced  th**  ? 
le  query.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Newsrw 

vwer  press  con-  lishing  Co.  filed  for  UHF. 
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The  personalities,  voices, 
and  faces  of  well-known  men 
and  women  are  now— through 
television— a  part  of  daily  life 
in  17  million  homes. 


landidatt 
lyonets,' 
nd  thit'i 
oust  F 
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omenns 
ishingioo 
“capli't 


come  calling  on  them  eveiy  day! 


Few  of  us,  until  just  recently,  ever  came  face  to 
face  with  celebrities  or  shared— as  eye-witnesses 
—in  events  of  great  national  interest.  But  now,  in 
homes  everywhere,  millions  of  us  are  “visited” 
daily  by  the  world’s  great  artists,  entertainers 
and  statesmen. 

Television,  with  its  timely,  pictorial  coverage, 
brings  us  news,  sports,  and  world  events  as  they 
happen.  Its  spreading  networks  are  a  rich  source 
of  entertainment  to  more  and  more  people  across 
the  nation. 


RCA,  through  its  research  and  engineering,  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  the  advance  of  television— 
just  as  it  did  in  radio  broadcasting  and  world-wide 
radio  communications.  Among  major  RCA  advances 
have  been:  the  image  orthicon  television  camera, 
kinescope  picture  tube  .  .  .  and  now,  the  new  RCA 
Victor  super  TV  sets  with  “Picture  Power”— for  the 
clearest  reception  possible,  wherever  you  live. 
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See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  and  electronics  at  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th  Street,  New  York.  Admission 
is  free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  Neto  York. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 

World  leader  in  radio— first  in  television 
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Stepping  up  its  steel-making  power 
witli  two  giant  new  likist  fiirinices 


The  steel-making  cycle  starts  with  the  smelting  of  metallic  iron 
from  ore  in  blast  furnaces.  Within  the  next  few  months,  two  new 
blast  furnaces  will  be  placed  into  production.  They  will  increase 
to  twelve  the  number  of  National  Steel’s  giant  furnaces,  and  add 
close  to  1,000,000  tons  to  its  annual  pig  iron  capacity. 

These  important  additions  are  part  of  a  continuing  program  of 
expansion  that  embraces  every  phase  of  National’s  steel¬ 
making  operations — a  program  that  means  more  steel  for 
America’s  civilian  uses  as  well  as  for  defense. 

The  drive  for  more  steel  has  created  the  need  for  proportionately 
larger  reserves  of  iron  ore  and  coal — the  principal  ingredients  of 
iteel  making — a  need  that  is  especially  urgent  because  of  the 


critical  shortage  in  steel  scrap.  National’s  long  range  provision 
for  these  vital  raw  materials  includes  the  acquisition  of  large 
interests  in  two  major  coal  mining  operations  and  participation 
in  the  development  of  the  rich  new  Labrador-Quebec  iron  ore 
field.  Also  underway  for  National  is  construction  of  the  largest 
ore  carrier  ever  built  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

By  mid-1953.  National’s  program  will  result  in  a  total  steel 
capacity  of  6,000,000  tons  per  year — and  the  projects  now 
scheduled  for  construction  in  National’s  plants  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $150,000,000  over  the  next  three  years. 

This  is  National  Steel  .  .  .  entirely  independent,  completely 
integrated  .  .  .  one  of  America’s  leading  producers  of  steel. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE  INTEGRATED  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP. 

Detroit,  Mich.  A  major  supplier 
of  standard  and  special  carbon 
steel  products  for  a  wide  appli¬ 
cation  in  industry. 


WEIRTON  SnEL  COMPANY 

Weirton,  W.  Va.  World’s  larg¬ 
est  independent  manufacturer 
of  tin  plate.  Producer  of  many 
other  important  steel  products. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION 

Ecorse,  Mich,  and  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  Exclusive  manufacturer  of 
world-famed  Quonset  building 
and  Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Produces  ore 
from  extensive  holdings  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Blast  furnace  division  located 
in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORP. 

Supplier  of  high  grade  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  for  National  Steel’s 
tremendous  needs. 


NATIONALSTEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Houston,  Texas.  Warehouse  and 
di-tribution  facilities  for  steel 
products  in  the  Southwest. 


CIRCULATION 


Newsprint,  of  Course, 
Added  to  ICMA  Agenda 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


six  projects  is  as  follows:  T  ^  Prr70n  DrOnQ 

No.  1— Should  ICMA  as  an  or- 
ganization  set  our  own  standards  'Vir'tiTYl 

for  carrier  salesmen  and  urge  OIQlI#  V  iCllXIl 
members  to  adhere  to  those  stan- 

dards?  Yes— 312;  No— 11.  Vjl  HGVOlUtlOll 

No.  2 — Should  ICMA  be  doing  ,  n  nr-  id 

«  La  Paz,  Bolivia  —  La  Kazan, 

more  to  help  members  develop  a  ,  .  •  n  i-  •  u 

better  training  program  for  news- 

paperboys?  Ye^362:  No-6.  '.V  “P  T'".® 

No.  3-Should  ICMA  take  the  dismissed  its 


Relation  of  circulation  to  the  “Circulators  have  learned  from  initiative  in  developing  a  district  P  ^  u  onnosed  the 

latest  $10-a-ton  hike  in  the  cost  of  experience  that  when  newsprint  manager  training  film  and  or  vr„t!nn-»l  Rpvnlntinnarv  Mnvf 

newsprint  will  occupy  the  atten-  costs  are  increased  and  when  the  booklet  for  ^  of  all  members? 

tion  of  delegates  to  the  Interna-  needed  relief  cannot  be  found  in  Yes— 323;  No— 21.  .  .  ..  g  .  .  -evolution 

tional  Circulation  Managers  As-  cutting  down  operating  costs,”  he  No.  4 — Should  ICMA  establish  empted ^against  the  military  cov- 

sociation  convention  at  Oklahoma  said,  “Circulation  departments  are  a  textbook  committee  to  develop  a„,i  virtor  !>»» 

City,  June  16-19.  left  holding  the  bag  by  two  cor-  a  most  complete  book  for  use  in  Esjgpssoro  in  nower 

i  Jack  Calvin,  Houston  (Tex.)  ners:  (1)  need  for  conserving  colleges  and  district  manager  i  a  Raynn  Ja«  ownpH  hv  Carln* 
iPosr.  ICMA  first  vicepresident,  has  newsprint  by  trimming  news  con-  training?  Yes — 333;  No — 27.  Victor  Aramavo  one  of  Bolivia’s 

•provided  ample  opportunity  for  tent;  (2)  curtailing  distribution  of  No.  5 — Should  ICMA  thorough-  orincinal  tin  minino  com- 

floor  discussion  of  the  newsprint  the  printed  product.”  ly  investigate  the  value  and  cost  ‘  P  P  ,,  ^  .  circulation 


.  ’  Cl _ ij  .  ui-ou  since  April  9,  when  the  revolution 

No.  4 — Should  ICMA  establish  j 

a  textbook  committee  to  develop 

a  most  complete  book  for  use  m  Estenssoro  in  power. 

colleges  and  district  manager  ^a  Razon  was  owned  by  Carlos 

K  Victor  Aramayo,  one  of  Bolivia’s 
No.  S^hould  ICMA  thorough- 


ly  investigate  the  value  and  cost 


problem,  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Estes  expressed  the  belief  of  a  national  newspaperboy  foun-  Pj  27  OOO  four  times  as  large  as 
circulation  managers.  The  Mon-  that  if  publishers  elect  to  cut  down  dation  with  paid  officers  to  coor-  nearest  competitor  ^ 

day  afternoon  forum,  at  which  the  use  of  newsprint  through  cir-  dinate  the  work  of  all  newspapers  paper  first  suspended  pub- 

Jack  Estes,  former  ICMA  president  culation  curtailment,  they  must  in  protecting  our  Little  Merchant  r.f ->  ch^rT 

Co.ithprn  n.,f..ral1«  pl-p-.lotl..,,  n1an7  Vpc_ini.Mr._ld  llCatlOn  DCCaUSe  Ot  a  pOWer  SnOH- 


and  now  Southern  Newspaper  naturally  turn  to  their  circulation  plan?  Yes — 303;  No — 34.  naHinckpH  Hnrino  ihp 

Publishers  Association  circulation  managers  for  the  selection  of  cir-  No.  6 — Do  you  think  it  worth  by  MNR  men  The  pad- 

consultant,  will  be  the  moderator,  culation  areas  which  are  most  your  while,  as  well  as  beneficial  jjy  government 

will  serve  as  an  avenue  for  news-  valuable  to  t^he  newspapers.  The  to  your  sectional  and  also  to  the  ^  but  the 

print  discussion.  Oklahoma  City  convention  will  ICMA,  to  have  the  ICMA  presi-  gjjjjgr  gave  up  efforts  to  resume 

Estes  States  Problems  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss  dent  visit  your  convention  and  publication  when  he  said  armed 

Mr.  Estes,  who  is  well  quali-  ^ow  best  to  save  on  newsprint,  take  convention  time  to  discuss  u^iUtiamen  threatened  the  plant 

fied  to  lead  a  discussion  on  what  ‘he  standpoint  of  eliminating  CMA  activities  as  has  been  done  ^he  government  refused  to  fur- 

ffi«oo  on/-l  <»♦  »Ha  trtri'lVV  VAC _ aQII*  Mrt _ Q  .  .  ®  _ 


circulation  managers  can  do  to  area  coverage,  and  at  the  today?  Yes— 390;  No— 9 

hpln  thpir  niihlUhprc  mpet  the  same  time  maintain  or  increase  The  above  projects  will  be  con- 
la'St  ,;Xrinr^1ce?ncrTa£  circulation  inco™.  sWcred  by  the  ICMA  board  of 

that  such  problems  are  “style-  _  .  directors.  Recommendations  will 

cramping  in  their  effects  on  effi-  7  ICMA  Projects  hp  made  to  the  membership.  It  is 


that  such  problems  are  “style¬ 
cramping  in  their  effects  on  effi¬ 
cient  and  ambitious  circulation 
managers.” 


XK  nish  guards  to  protect  it. 

The  above  projects  will  be  con-  , 

sidered  by  the  IC-^tA  board  of  ^  iir  1  1  i— 1*  1— 

directors.  Recommendations  will  ^  Weekly  i'UOllsnerS 
be  made  to  the  membership.  It  is  Plan  Daily  Papers 


Seven  ICMA  projects  are  defi-  .  ^  nroiects 

1  telu  llnHer  er.nclHer'atlr.n  fhe  aOOVe  prOjeClS 


likely  that  some  or  all  of  the 


nitely  under  consideration,  the 

foremost  of  which  is  a  joint  dues  convention  for  discussion 

arrangement  between  ICMA  and  12  Get  Scholarships 
sectional  associations.  Twelve  carrier  salesn 


s  will  be  presented  «‘abl>hing  two  daily 

ion  for  discussion.  newspapers,  one  in  Montana  and 
the  other  in  Arkansas,  were  under 
jlarships  way  this  week. 

Tier  salesmen  of  the  Ken  Byerly,  publisher  of  the 


sectional  associations.  Twelve  carrier  salesmen  of  the  Ken  Byerly,  publisher  of  the 

President  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily  News, 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trih-  Tribune  were  named  in  the  20th  who  bought  the  weekly  Dawson 
une,  has  presented  each  of  the  annual  awarding  of  the  newspa-  County  Review  at  Glendive  in 
seven  projects  in  his  talks  to  sec-  pers’  $200  carrier  scholarships.  May  said  a  daily  tabloid  would 
tional  meetings  during  the  past  Luther  L.  Hill,  publisher,  pre-  be  issued,  beginning  in  September, 
year.  The  joint  membership  ar-  sented  certificates,  June  13,  during  W.  R.  Wadewitz  of  Racine,  Wis. 
rangement  seems  to  have  met  with  the  week  when  3,000  carriers  at-  is  associated  with  Mr.  Byerly  in 
widespread  approval  among  the  tended  Funville,  their  vacation  city  the  two  papers.  They  plan  to  pub- 
sectionals,  according  to  a  tabula-  at  Camp  Dodge.  lish  afternoons  Tuesday  through 


lish  afternoons  Tuesday  through 
Friday  and  Sunday  morning. 
David  Crockett  and  Richard 


Sa\c  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  ncus- 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  cop\  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBIISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54lh  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 


sectionals,  according  to  a  tabula-  at  Camp  Dodge.  lish  afternoons  Tuesday  through 

tion  of  votes  recorded  at  each  of  Friday  and  Sunday  morning, 

the  meetings.  4,000  in  Pow-Wow  David  Crockett  and  Richard 

Special  Meeting  Called  More  than  4,000  carrier  boys  Elam,  who  recently  bought  the 

“It  is  my  intention  to  suggest  to  parents  were  the  guests  weekly  Si/oam  Springs  (Ark.) 

the  ICMA  members  at  Oklahoma  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  Standard,  said  they  expect  to  start 

Citv  that  we  rhanne  niir  rnnfttifii-  Circulation  department  June  1,  at  a  daily  paper,  the  Interstate  Dady 
2  S  Mr,ws  ,f  T™  d.  »  rod"'idP  k-own  as  Iha  -Red  Ne-s,  wi.hin  a  few  weeks. 


More  than  4,000  carrier  boys  Elam,  who  recently  bought  the 
and  their  parents  were  the  guests  weekly  Siloam  Springs  (Ark.) 


City  that  we  change  our  constitu¬ 
tion  and  bylaws  so  as  to  provide 


for  a  joint  membership  between  Rydcr-Little  Beaver  C^amp  Teques- 
our  members  and  the  sectional  Pow-Wow.  District  managers, 
members,”  said  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  supervisors  and  members  of  the 
has  called  a  meeting  of  ICMA  of-  circulation  department  doubled  as 
ficials  and  officers  and  directors  of  cooks.  .... 


Plaque  Honoring 
Pardue  Is  Unveiled 

Nashville  —  A  plaque  memor- 


the  sectional  associations  on  Mon-  According  to  A.  M.  Lucas,  cir-  iaiizing  the  late  Lit  J.  Pardue,  edi- 
day  afternoon,  June  16,  to  discuss  culation  promotion  manager,  more  tor  and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 


details  of  the  plan.  ‘han  4,000  frankfurters  were  con-  Tennessean  from  1933  to  1937, 

“As  I  visualize  it,”  he  explained,  sumed  and  over  5,000  bottles  of  was  unveiled  recently  in  the  news- 
“after  we  set  up  a  satisfactory  soft  drinks  were  downed,  in  addi-  paper’s  office. 


plan  of  operation,  and  assuming  liott  lo  cole  slaw,  pickles,  etc.  Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  the 

that  the  ICMA  members  will  ap-  Tennessean  since  he  purchased  the 

I  prove  of  it,  then  it  will  be  neces-  Catalina  Trip  Offered  paper  in  1937,  spoke  in  tribute  of 

sary  for  the  sectional  associations  To  the  50  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mr.  Pardue,  who  guided  the  news- 
to  approve  of  the  program  at  their  Examiner  carriers  who  signed  up  paper  through  a  period  of  receiv 
next  meeting.”  the  most  Sunday-only  subscribers  ership  from  1933  to  1937. 


Tamporary  paper  thortage  may 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now. 
But  please  write  for  samples  any¬ 
way.  Press  time  is  available. 


The  sectionals’  vote  on  the  by  June  8,  the  Examiner  is  giving  Unveiling  the  plaque  were  John 
t  proposition  calling  for  a  joint  dues  a  three-day  all-expense  vacation  to  H.  Nye,  associate  editor,  and  Wal- 


arrangement. 


bill  Catalina  Island.  A  total  of  30  ter  Seigenthaler,  director  of  circu- 


I  would  cover  both  ICMA  and  sec- 
I  tional  dues,  was  Yes — 315;  No — 
,  78. 


orders  was  required  to  qualify. 

In  the  Examiner’s  Spring  pro 


lation,  both  of  whom  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Pardue.  Coleman 


Summary  of  votes  on  the  other  day  tour  of  Mexico. 


motion,  38  carriers  enjoyed  a  six-  A.  Harwell,  editor,  presided  at  the 
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leason  Bays  Small  Paper 
So  He*ll  Be  Better  Prof. 


The  Watertown  (Mass.)  Sun 
has  been  bought  by  John  H.  Glea¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Journalism  at  Boston  University, 
ad  Sam  B.  Warner  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  N.  H.,  a  Boston  U.  journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Their  first  issue  was 
published  Friday,  May  23. 

Established  in  1921,  the  Sun 
«as  a  paid  circulation  newspaper 
until  1950  and  is  now  a  controlled 
distribution  paper  that  averages 
5,000  circulation  each  week.  Rob- 
trt  B.  Kennedy  of  Watertown  has 
been  named  advertising  manager. 
"The  problems  of  both  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  are  growing  so 
Mmplex,”  Professor  Gleason  said, 
"that  I  decided  I  should  know 
more  about  them  first  hand. 

The  Sun  is  giving  me  actual 
experience  in  publishing,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  editing  problems  that  only 
direct  responsibility  can  give.  I 
feel  that  the  experience  will  make 
me  a  better  teacher  and  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  publishing  difficulties. 
Fm  sure  students  will  benefit  from 
the  experience  which  1  shall  be 
ible  to  carry  to  them. 

Also,  the  Sun  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  study  certain  advertising 
practices  and  possibly  develop  new 
ones  on  the  local  level.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  do  our  best  to  run  a  good 
newspaper.” 

Seven  students,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  college  studies  next  Fall 
(1952)  in  Boston  U’s  Division  of 
loumalism,  have  been  awarded  a 
total  of  $2,250  in  scholarships 
from  the  income  of  a  $100,000 
Masonic  fund  established  in  the 
*ill  of  the  late  Atty.  Leon  M. 
Abtott.  An  additional  $2,500  is 
available  for  qualified  students  of 
the  journalism  division  and  will 
he  awarded  later,  and  emergency 
pants  have  been  made  to  deserv¬ 
ing  students  to  enable  them  to 
romplete  studies  this  past  year. 

Ad  Sequence  Advisors 

State  College,  Pa. — George 
«eele,  advertising  director  of  the 
PWladelphia  Bulletin,  is  chairman 
of  a  new  advisory  committee  for 
tM  advertising  sequence  of  the 
^panment  of  Journalism  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Prof.  Franklin  Banner,  head  of 
department,  said  other  mem- 
^of  the  committee  are  Lindsey 
L  Bierer,  Uniontown  (Pa.)  news¬ 
papers;  Robert  McCracken,  Nor- 
^town  (Pa.)  Times-Herald; 
x-harles  T.  Eyies,  president  of  the 
Jwhard  A.  Foley  agency,  Phila 
neiphia;  and  Ernest  T.  Giles,  vice- 
^ident  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
ad  Grove,  Pittsburgh. 

Prof.  Donald  W.  Davis,  former 
•overtising  director  of  the  Spring- 


field  (Mass.)  newspapers,  is  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  sequence. 

Interne  at  Regular  Pay 
The  third  annual  professional 
intemeship  and  scholarship  offered 
by  the  Salt  iMke  City  Deseret 
News  was  awarded  to  C.  Ralph 
Jeppson,  junior  student  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 


versity.  The  winner  will  receive 
three  months  of  Summer  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  staff  of  the  Deseret 
News  at  regular  pay,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  scholarship  which  will  pay 
tuition  expenses  for  his  senior  year 
of  study. 

Seibert  Traces  Freedom 

That  government  controls  ex¬ 
pand  quickly,  but  are  removed 
slowly,  and  that  periods  of  tension 
tend  to  increase  restriction  on  the 
press  are  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Frederick  S.  Siebert,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  in  a  new  book. 

“Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1476-1776,”  published  by 


the  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
traces  the  rise  and  fall  of  controls 
from  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  England  to  the  American 
Revolution.  It  is  a  background  to 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  press  in  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights. 

Carter  at  Stanford 
Roy  E.  Carter,  Jr.,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  and  de¬ 
partment  chairman  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  has  been  granted 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  acting  associate  professor  in  the 
Institute  for  Journalistic  Studies 
at  the  Stanford  University  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 


How  Teletypesetter  sets 
more  type  in  less  time 


Operator  prepares  tape  on  a  high 
speed  Perforator  having  a  compact 
touch  system  keyboard  layout. 


Tape  is  inserted  in  the  mechanical 
Operating  Unit  —  and  the  compos¬ 
ing  machine  goes  to  work  auto¬ 
matically.  turning  out  type  contin¬ 
uously  at  its  hourly  rated  speed  — 
Teletypvsrtter  controlled. 


Teletypesetter  produces  more  type  in  less  time  because  the 
compact  touch  system  keyboard  of  the  Perforator  Unit  lends 
itself  to  speedy  operation  independent  of  the  casting  unit. 
The  linecasting  machine  —  controlled  by  tape  from  the  per¬ 
forator —  operates  at  near  maximum  capacity,  hour  after 
hour.  Result;  50%  to  100%  greater  production! 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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More  production  ♦ ,  ♦ 
fewer  time  outs 


luith  an  Intertype  Six-Mold  Disk 


We’re  sold  on  the  Intertype  Six-Mold  Disk 
in  our  shop.  Those  two  extra  molds  make  it  easy 
to  set  more  copy  in  less  time.  We  never  stop  for 
liner  changes.  No  time  out,  either,  for  select¬ 
ing  ejector  blades,  because  the  correct  blade  is 
brought  into  play  automatically. 

What’s  more,  that  50%  extra  mold  capacity 
boosts  profits.  By  setting  up  the  six  molds  for 
slug  sizes  from  5  to  48  point,  we  produce  single 
or  double  column  heads,  text,  classified,  even 
overhang  grocery  copy . . .  without  a  break!  For 
extra  speed,  our  shop  uses  30-em  liners  through¬ 
out  . . .  cuts  slugs  down  with  an  automatic  saw. 

Yes,  the  Intertype*  line  composing  machine 
equipped  with  the  Six-Mold  Disk  really  keeps 
production  rolling.  And  that’s  important  when 
we’re  running  against  the  clock!” 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


Brooklyn  2,  Chicago  10,  Los  Angeles  15,  San  Francisco  11, 
New  Orleans  10,  Boston  10.  In  CanadA:  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
Co.  Ltd.:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Egnipment  Review  Section 


TaDe  Production 
Mving  uispuied 


BIG  SIX  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  San  Francisco  this 
week.  Left  to  right:  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager  of  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department;  Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit  News,  chairman  of  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee;  Paul  C.  Smith,  edlto'-geneml  monnee*-  nt  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  one  of  the  hos^  John  W.  Park,  Chicago  TrOnme, 
elder  statesman  of  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference;  Fdwm  H.  hvers, 
St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat,  ke'”*nt<»^  and  Leo  W.  Shea,  San  Francisco 
Emniner. 


The  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer-  Emniner. 

ence  heard  Alfred  Tennyson,  Los 

Angeles  Times  and  Mirror,  labd  of  i  jg  ijngs  three  different  Reilly  displayed  contrasting  repro- 
Teletypesetter  equipment  as  no  ways  showed;  TTS,  37  minutes,  ductions  of  the  same  advertise- 


miprovement”  over  manual  oper-  with  17  minutes  for  perforating  ment. 


on  th^  newspapers.  anj  20  minutes  machine  time; 

His  tests  showed,  for  metropoli-  manual  linecasting,  by  a  two-thirds 
tM  operations  there,  that  produc-  apprentice,  24  minutes,  and  by  a 
don  was  reduced  from  60  to  53  journeyman  18  minutes, 
words  per  minute,  the  editor  be-  .  r,  t  r,*  j 

came  “a  writer  of  heads  and  sub- 
heads,”  and  in  a  recent  field  test 


anuaTlinecSg,  bra  two-thirds  ^o  Distortion  in  Dots 

prentice,  24  minutes,  and  by  a  With  Chairman  Griner  reiterat- 
ameyman  18  minutes.  ine  that  dots  do  not  cause  distor- 

Mat  Drying  Discussed  W.  E.  Gibbons.  Chicasio 

,  .  .  _  ,  Herald  American,  renorting  suc- 

In  the  stereotype  swsion,  Frank  shrinkaee  methods  bv  the 


y  brand  new  equipment  with  president.  Lake  Shore  Newsnaners  devpiooed  in 

identical  tape  and  on  the  same  Electrotype  Co.,  discussed  Bista  experiments  beeun  in  1940.  other 
casting  machine  it  took  one  and  premakeready  color  mats  and  pp,,,,;f,,e  distortion  causes  were  de- 
one-half  hours  longer  to  produce  warned  that  poor  newspaper  re-  (,jjfed 

2250  lines  at  12-lines  per  minute  su>ts  will  often  kill  repeat  busi-  ‘  Weiskittel,  Younestnwn 

Aan  at  10.”  ness.  He  reported  ROP  color  use 


Earl  Weiskittel,  Younestnwn 
(Ohio)  Vindicator,  said  adequate 


Teletypesetteis  were  upheld  by  expanding  into  the  dealer  cooper-  materially  af- 

two  associate  panel  members,  Wil-  atiye  advertising  field.  solidarity.  Mr.  Griner 

ham  D.  Wiegand,  G/cndu/e  News-  I.  T  o  r  n  b  e  r  g  vi^president, 

and  W.  R.  Tranter,  Boston  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Co.,  ^ 

Herald  Traveler.  They  reported  a  reported  on  the  Proper  drvine  has  more  to  do 

firm  conviction  that  greater  ma-  provement  provided  by  the  new  shrinkage, 

dime  oroductivity  can  be  obtained  autowhirl  saw  hangar  and  dis-  vemon  R.  Snitaleri.  ANPA. 
«f  application  closed  a  similar  hangar  is  com-  Cleveland  Plain 

■fi'  V?  equipment.  mg  for  Junior  Autoplates.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Glendale  operation  in  a  With  high  shrinkage  mats  it  is  .  f^^o.^hle.  hut  Joseph 

m  dmm-sized  plant  with  3  ma-  a  basic  requirement  that  the  pre-  .  p.^sident.  Newspaper 

“nd  general  drying  condi-  pubn^hers  Supply  Co.,  urged  those 
had  full  cooperation  from  the  tions  be  kept  uniform,  declared  slower  mat  dry- 

editonal  department  and  pracUc-  Henry  Messina,  Los  Angeles  Her-  . 

dly  alt  problems  initially  encoun-  aid  and  Express.  He  termed  plas-  william  Rptrlev  Phoenix  (Arh  1 

2  ;■»«  been  solved.  Mr,  Wei.  tic  mats  uopr^icjable.  or^d  , 

pna  said.  meetings  of  mechanical  depart-  .  '  .  „„ 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  report  caused  ment  heads  to  study  each  day’s  ^  Hdster  system  bv  under- 
Harvey  Scheave,  machinist,  to  first  edition,  and  advocated  the  ^  '’J 

S’- t  ""v  «r"rw  plates  simullaneously.  Plate  runs 
?er^  operator  Georp  Heister,  Seattle  (Wash.)  P  .  j.  ^  ^ 

were  needed.  Mr.  Tennyson  point-  Post-1  ntelligencer.  .  . 

cd  out  he  believed  TTS  economic-  “When  any  serious  loss  of  de-  ®  P*” 

%  advisable  in  some  operations,  tail  takes  place  in  mat-making,  it  Easy  Newsprint  Handling 
*^ag  that  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  can  be  attributed  either  to  lack  of  Fantastic  machinery  and  equip- 

mcy  were  a  real  advantage  in  experience  on  the  part  of  person-  ment  now  used  to  coddle  news- 

Pnntmg  neighborhood  supple-  nel,  improper  equipment  or  im-  print  rolls  in  transport,  cuddle 

.  "'"I*-  proper  use  of  equipment,”  Mr.  them  into  storage,  convey  the  fin- 

ih  fl  Tennyson  drew  fire  from  Messina  said.  Challenging  this  ished  newspapers  to  platforms  and 

c  floor  on  his  report  that  a  test  defense  of  extra  shrinkage,  Mr.  stuff  them  gently  while  en  route 
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were  displayed  and  described. 

Theodore  B.  Jochem,  Cutler- 
Hammer  Co.,  said  within  a  few 
months  a  unit  which  permits  com¬ 
bining  of  two  streams  of  papers  in 
one  conveyor  with  later  separations 
at  the  delivery  table  will  be  placed 
in  operation.  Counting  is  auto¬ 
matic. 

“In  its  final  concept,  the  auto¬ 
matic  mailroom  could  conceivably 
take  newspapers  from  the  folder 
and  deliver  them  to  route  trucks 
in  bundles  which  have  been  prop¬ 
erly  counted,  tied,  and  address^ 
on  automatic  equipment,”  C.  M. 
Flint,  ANPA,  forecast. 

Treatment  of  newspapers  with 
Silane  gas  to  make  them  water¬ 
proof  for  rainy  days  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Flint. 

“We  have  proven  in  our  labora¬ 
tory  that  newsprint  can  be  quickly 
and  economically  waterproofed,” 
he  said.  Newspapers  can  be  treated 
singly  or  in  bundles. 

A  smaller  Sheridan  Stuffer  ma¬ 
chine  will  soon  be  ready,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  told. 

Bill  Cottington,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  said 
the  Sheridan  there  averaged  11,700 
copies  hourly  over  a  full  month. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  now  dis¬ 
cards  but  one  of  the  four  papers 
printed  in  each  press  pasteup  and 
expects  to  save  $5,000  yearly 
thereby,  floor  discussion  of  news¬ 
print  waste  revealed. 

Crazy  Newsprint 

San  Francisco  —  In  an  aside 
from  his  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  prepared  speech.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post, 
compared  newsprint  conditions  to 
a  horse  which  ran  smack  into  a 
tree  and  knocked  itself  out. 

“That  horse  isn’t  crazy,”  defend¬ 
ed  the  animal’s  owner.  “It  just 
doesn’t  give  a  d - .” 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Ideas  pay  off,  John  R.  Copeland, 
production  manager  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune,  stressed  at 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference. 

As  an  example  of  what  an  em- 
poye  suggestion  system  can  do, 
the  Star  and  Tribune  recently 
saved  50  tons  of  newsprint  within 
a  few  weeks.  This,  projected  over 
a  year,  would  amount  to  350  tons, 
he  reported. 

The  newsprint  economy  was  by 
offering  pressmen,  newsprint  han¬ 
dlers  and  haulers  of  waste  a  steak 
dinner  if  waste  could  be  cut  from 
2.75%  of  consumption  to  2.25%. 
The  cut  attained  was  to  2.08%. 

“We  were  flooded  with  sugges¬ 
tions.  Some  accounted  for  only 
minor  savings.  Others  called  for 
correction  of  rather  wasteful  prac¬ 
tices.  The  employes,  rather  than 
management,  had  taken  the  ball 
and  were  proceeding  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,”  he  reported. 

At  Minneapolis  a  special  sug¬ 
gestion  system  secretary  collects 
ideas  from  12  boxes  about  the 
plant  twice  daily.  An  awards  com¬ 
mittee  finds  one  in  five  worth 
adopting. 


A  PACE  SETTER  .  .  .  F.  M.  Flynn  (at  left),  president  and  general  manager,  John  H.  Glass,  ad  managtr. 
and  Ivan  M.  Annenberg,  circulation  manager,  smile  as  S.  D.  (Doc)  Willey,  mechanical  superinleDd^ 
points  to  the  page  chart  of  June  6  in  the  composing  room  when  14  separate  papers  and  sections  clostd 
simultaneously.  Handbills  invited  the  News  executives  to  attend  “The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  nidi 
“an  entrancing  ethereal  extravaganza”  in  the  center  ring. 


Tennyson  Heads 
Pacific  Pariey 


Employes  of  the  Los  Angeles  «noc”  is  revealed 
r/m«  and  Mirror  voted  early  this  ^ouse  mag; 

year.  Their  ballot  count  will  show,  .u-, 

for  the  third  fime  since  1944,  their  mechanical  super 
view  of  the  bosses.  country’s  largest  r 

So  reported  Paul  W.  Bell,  direc-  him  to  study  to  1 
tor  of  personnel,  in  addressing  the  Instead,  he  went 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  press  room  of  I 
Disclosing  the  benefits  of  two  past  (Mich.)  Inquirer. 
“ballots,”  he  forecast  a  close  vote  ~ 
this  year.  A  66%  preponderance 
for  management  would  be  good  in 
these  troubled  times,  he  judges. 

Audited  Outside 

Last  time  the  score  was  85% 
in  favor  of  the  management,  and 
Mr.  Bell  admitted  that  was  good 
indeed.  The  score  is  fixed  from 
the  composite  replies  to  question¬ 
naires  which  this  year  required  32 
separate  replies  by  each  employe. 

Replies  are  optional,  and  may  be 
made  out  on  the  employer’s  time. 

Only  one  refused  to  fill  out  the 
form. 

The  questionnaires  are  not 
signed.  They  are  sealed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  for  audit.  Reports 
are  made  direct  to  Norman  Chand¬ 
ler,  publisher.  A  second  series  of 
reports  is  made  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  publication  and  printed  with¬ 
out  revisions. 


Miami  News  Tower 
Gels  Renovation  Job 


Just  27  years  a"o.  on  July  26, 
the  Miami  Daily  News  Tower  was 
dedicated  on  a  plot  at  6th  and 
Biscayne  Boulevard. 

Now  the  famous  landmark, 
modeled  after  the  Giralda  Tower 
in  Seville.  Spain,  is  being  renovated 
and  repainted  inside  and  out.  The 
exterior  is  to  be  a  pastel  terra 
cotta  shade,  while  the  stone  work 
is  restored  to  its  natural  colors. 

New  self-leveling  elevators  are 
being  installed  (and  operators  will 
wear  specially  designed  uniforms). 
A  variety  of  color  schemes  will  be 
applied  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments.  The  press  and  composing 
rooms  get  gray  and  yellow  com¬ 
binations. 


bit  sad,  he  admitted.  Worron  E.  Wert,  Wall 

In  response  to  floor  questions.  Journal,  and  Edward  L.  ConiP' 
Mr.  Hall  reported  the  audits  of 
the  1949  questionnaires  had  re¬ 
vealed  no  tendency  of  employes  to 
gang  up  on  proposals  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  -  ; 

The  Times-Mirror  deliberately  (^alif.) 

thrusts  some  “kickers’"  T 

question  list.  This  year  the  final  i-,  - r .  . . 

question  is:  “If  you  were  starting’  tion  officials  were  especially 
all  over,  would  you  go  to  work  cerned  with  the  problem  of  W 
for  your  Company  again?”  ling  plastic  mats  designed 

“It’s  a  good  business,  it  pays  shortened  column  widths,  n 
great  dividends  and  it  gives  the  was  expressed  that  advertisen' 
publisher  and  the  business  mana-  unite  on  a  width  usable  W 
ger,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  newspapers, 
staff,  the  satisfying  truth  about  the  In  the  question  session,  » 
company’s  greatest  asset.  That  is  declared  that  11.9  picas  is  the 
you  and  your  employes,”  Mr.  Bell  now  preferred  by  the  greater®' 
declared.  ber  of  users. 


San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
claimed  for  PNMC  services  as  C* 
session  ended. 

In  a  nonmetropolitan  clinic  co® 
ducted  by  R.  Allan  Bean, 

-  - .  ‘  I,  aii 

into  the  Gordon  Dixon,  San 

if.)  Independent-Journal,  ptw"*' 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Wirelyer  Makes 
Savings  Possible 

The  Wirctyer,  a  fully  automatic 
machine  capable  of  producing  30 
double-tied  or  30  single-tied 
bundles  per  minute,  was  a  major 
topic  at  the  AN  PA  Mechanical 
Conference  this  week  when  pro¬ 
duction  men  talked  about  making 
savings  in  mailroom  costs. 

The  equipment,  developed  by  a 
team  of  New  Jersey  packaging 
equipment  engineers  (the  Hay  ford 
brothers),  does  not  require  manual 
operation  to  feed  bundles  or  start 
the  tying  cycle.  Nor  is  a  “pusher" 
needed  to  feed  it.  One  may  be 
used,  however,  if  required  by  the 
mailroom  layout 
The  Wiretyer  can  tie  bundles 
ranging  from  26  inches  to  2  inches 
in  height.  One  or  two  strands  of 
inexpensive  basic  wire  are  applied 
simultaneously  and  securely  twist- 
tied  per  cycle.  Wire  sizes  ranging 
from  IS  to  18  gauge  may  be  used, 
with  17  guage  basic  wire  being 
suitable  for  newspaper  operation. 

Field  tests  indicate  that  savings 
ranging  up  to  $6,000  per  year  are 
possible  for  a  100,000-circulation 
paper,  due  to  reduced  wire  cost, 
low  machine  costs  and  labor  saving 
features. 

A  full-scale  prototype  unit  was 
operated  for  three  months  in  the 
Spring  of  1950  at  the  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News.  Next,  two 
field-service  units  were  placed  in 
operation  on  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
where  they  have  been  in  full  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  year.  Based  on 
these  tests,  the  equipment  has  been 
redesigned  and  production  models 
placed  on  the  market.  New  units 
are  in  operation  at  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Six  Air  Powered  Sequence  Steps 
The  Wiretyer  equipment  is 
powered  by  compressed  air  for  six 
sequence  steps: 

1.  Bundle  is  conveyed  into  the 
machine  opening  by  a  wire-mesh 
conveyor  belt  and  located  for 
either  single-  or  double-tie. 

2.  An  air  driven  straightener 
bar  racks  the  bundle  into  a  neat 
stack  and  locates  it  for  the  tying 
operation. 

3.  An  overhead  air-powered 
ram  compresses  the  stack  to  25 
per  cent  its  initial  height,  remov¬ 
ing  all  air  in  the  papers,  and  holds 
it  firmly  in  place  during  the  tying 
cycle. 

4.  One  or  two  strands  of  wire 

next  wrapped  around  the 

bundle  under  controlled  tension. 

5.  The  strapping  is  then  twisted 
to  secure  a  tight  tie  which  is  as 
strong  as  the  wire  itself.  The  cut 
ends  are  buried  to  eliminate 
danger  to  handlers  and  to  insure 
that  conveyors  or  other  bundles 

not  damaged. 


6.  The  final  step  in  the  cycle  is 
to  release  the  wire-tied  bundle, 
which  is  automatically  ejected 
from  the  machine  to  exit  convey¬ 
ors. 

The  entire  cycle  takes  place  in 
less  than  2  seconds. 

Two  Modeb,  with  Variations 

Several  variations  to  the  above 
cycle  are  available.  A  single-tie 
model  is  offered  which  straps  only 
one  strand  per  cycle.  This  model 
may  be  equipped  for  manual  or 
automatic  double-tie  operation, 
wherein  the  bundle  is  tied  with  one 
strand  and  then  jogged  9  inches 
and  tied  with  the  second  strand. 

A  feature  of  the  double-tie  unit 
is  that  each  strand  is  applied  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  other.  This 
permits  single-tie  operation  at 
either  tie  location  and  makes  avail¬ 
able  stand-by  equipment  Thus,  if 
a  coil  of  wire  were  to  be  run  out 
at  one  location,  tying  could  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  other  location  until 


time  were  available  to  thread  a 
new  coil. 

The  equipment  has  the  standard 
table  height  of  33  inches,  which  is 
found  in  most  mail  rooms,  and 
thus  it  may  be  installed  without 
changing  the  height  of  existing 
conveyors.  Installation  is  simple, 
requiring  an  electrical  service  line 
and  an  air  line.  Compressor 
equipment  may  be  located  at  any 
distance  from  the  unit.  Selector 
switches  to  change  from  single- 
to  double-tie  operation  are  con¬ 
veniently  located,  as  are  all  opera¬ 
tion  switches. 

The  unit,  including  wire  supply, 
is  completely  enclosed  to  protect 
bystanders.  In  case  of  wire  break¬ 
age  or  jamming,  the  unit  shuts 
itself  off  and  a  signal  light  is 
turned  on. 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
reports  wire  usage  as  low  as  500 
lbs.  per  month  per  machine — a 
saving  of  50  per  cent  in  wire  ton¬ 


nage  and  up  to  60  per  cent  ii 
wire  cost. 

Wiretyer  equipment  is  offeret 
either  on  an  outright  sale  basi 
or  on  a  rental  agreement.  Sellin] 
prices  range  from  $9,500  t< 
$17,000,  depending  upon  mode 
variations.  Shipping  schedules  a 
present  are  approximately  threi 
months. 

Students  Collect 
For  Essays  on  Color 

Their  essays  on  “Color  Printing 
in  a  Free  World”  won  first  prize 
of  $250  for  Leslie  Hazleton  of 
Campbell,  Calif,  and  Robert  Fish 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Interchemical  Corporation,  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Division.  More  than 
15,000  students  in  282  secondary 
schools  competed  for  a  total  of 
$1,690  cash  awards. 


The  Elrod 


will  help  to  eliminate  your  strip  material  worries 


All  this  wide  range  of  material 
from  one  Elrod— it  means 
real  economy 


An  Elrod  in  your  plant  will  help  to  end  delays  and  wor¬ 
ries  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  strip  material.  Your 
comp)ositors  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  work  in 
hand,  knowing  they  will  have  plenty  of  leads  and  slugs, 
border  rules,  and  base  material  for  mounting  cuts  or 
shell-casts.  A  single  Elrod  machine  turns  out  a  wide 
range  of  uniform,  high  quality  material  — from  1-point 
to  36-points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  in 
the  mold  as  one  continuous  strip  of  metal,  and  is  free 
from  brittle  breaks  or  welds.  It  will  withstand  today’s 
exacting  requirements  in  printing,  electrotyping  ot 
stereotyping.  The  maintenance  cost  of  the  Elrod  Is  low, 
Its  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  plants  is  ample  evidence 
that  Elrod  will  help  to  eliminate  strip  material  worries 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  whole  production  program. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

$500,000  Press 
'Not  Just  Machine' 

“Not  Just  a  Machine”  was  the 
title  of  an  editorial  dedication  of 
the  Ottawa  Journal’s  new  six-unit 
Hoe  press  which  cost  $500,000. 

President  E.  Norman  Smith’s 
statement  ran  in  a  special  section, 
beside  a  picture  showing  him  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Journal’s  press  fore¬ 
man,  Arthur  Dinelle,  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  41  years. 

“To  some  readers,”  Mr.  Smith 
wrote,  “it  may  seem  a  little  odd 
that  the  Journal  is  so  elated  over 
and  indeed  proud  of  its  big  new 
press.  But  a  printing  press  is  not 
just  a  machine  to  us.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  our  craft  as  well  as 
the  core  of  it. 


“Printing  presses,  except  when 
they  get  into  the  hands  of  a 
Goebbels  or  a  Peron,  have  come  to 
stand  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
History  tells  many  stories  of  brave 
men  smuggling  their  presses  under 
hayricks  or  into  garrets. 

“Fortunately  for  us,  the  state 
of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Canada  just  now  is  pretty  good. 
We  don’t  need  to  hide  this  225- 
ton  monster,  or  the  46,500  papers 
it  will  print  in  an  hour. 

“So  we  put  it  into  a  show-room 
on  Ottawa’s  main  street  and  there 
it  sits  behind  a  picture  window, 
ready  to  tell  the  world’s  story  from 
day  to  day,  ready  as  the  commun¬ 
ity  grows  to  tell  that  story  in  more 
homes  every  evening. 

“I  have  said  we  are  proud  of 
it.  We  are.  But  it  is  plain  that 
il  a  press  is  bigger  and  prints 
more  and  larger  papers  faster  than 
ever  before  it  is  capable  not  only 
of  greater  good  but  of  greater 
harm. 


“Therefore  all  of  us  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal — all  of  its  editors  and  report¬ 
ers,  its  managers  and  solicitors,  its 
circulation  men  and  accountants, 
its  compositors,  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  mailers — all  of  us  mix 
with  our  pride  some  respect  and 
humility. 

“We  hope,  as  Mr.  P.  D.  Ross 
would  have  hoped  in  his  day,  that 
our  minds  and  skills  will  match 
our  responsibilities.  And  for  this 
we  count  heavily  as  in  the  past 
upon  the  support  and  friendship 
of  our  readers,  our  advertisers,  and 
the  community  as  a  whole.” 

Press  Foreman  Is  28 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  one 
of  the  youngest  pressroom  foremen 
in  the  newspaper  industry  with  the 
appointment  of  Don  Roberts,  28, 
to  hll  that  post.  He  worked  on  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  pressman  before  coming 
to  the  Oregonian  late  in  March. 


400  LPH  Speed 
Merits  Top  Scale 

Perforator  operators  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  reach 
top  scale  only  after  they  produce 
400  lines  per  hour.  The  average 
is  figured  weekly  and  it  must  be 
maintained  over  a  six-week  period 
before  the  pay  increase  is  given. 

Also,  the  operators  must  reach 
the  400  Iph  speed  within  15 
months,  or  work  for  a  lesser 
amount  based  on  their  average. 

Stewart  Beckett,  Courant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  explained  the 
system  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently,  with  the  advice 
that  publishers  should  not  expect 
immediate  savings  in  labor  costs 
upon  installing  Teletypesetters.  Mr. 
Beckett’s  experience  includes  TTS 
operations  in  two  Florida  plants. 
The  Courant,  with  a  non-union 
setup,  has  only  begun  to  show  re¬ 
sults  in  the  last  six  months,  Mr. 
Beckett  said. 

“I  think  that  if  you  are  not 
getting  at  least  200  lines  per  hour 
from  your  manual  operators  the 
installation  of  Teletypesetter  would 
warrant  the  expense.  If  you  can 
get  your  manual  operators  to  pro¬ 
duce  250  to  275  lines  per  hour,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  warrant 
the  expense,”  he  advised. 

“I  have  heard  of  perforator  op¬ 
erators  that  set  500  to  600  lines 
an  hour  with  sustained  production. 
I  have  never  seen  one.  I  do  feel 
that  an  average  of  350  to  400  lines 
per  hour  of  sustained  production 
is  not  uncommon  and  one  should 
not  settle  for  less  than  350. 

“Regarding  the  receipt  of  mar¬ 
ket  reports  in  tape  form,  if  you 
are  p  ublishing  a  morning  paper 
and  d>  not  have  an  early  street 
edition,  it  is  an  ideal  setup.  It 
takes  about  4  Vi  hours  to  receive 
the  complete  market  report. 

“As  to  telegraph  wire  tape  the 
circuit  is  open  certain  hours  and 
the  system  that  I  use  and  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  practical,  is 
to  wind  the  tape  at  the  end  of 
each  story  and  cast  only  the  stories 
selected  by  the  editor  rather  than 
cast  the  entire  report  and  throw 
away  the  type  not  used.  In  this 
manner  you  are  not  wearing  out 
the  machine. 

“We  take  accurate  typists,  either 
men  or  women,  that  can  pass  a 
typing  test  of  50  words  per  minute, 
and  after  checking  into  references 
start  them  into  training.  We  have 
a  fixed  schedule  of  wages,  payable 
on  a  production  basis.  At  the  end 
of  a  three  month  training  period, 
or  when  they  reach  200  lines  per 
hour,  we  increase  their  wages  $5 
per  week.  If  they  do  not  attain 
this  speed  in  that  period  we  re¬ 
place  them. 

“At  the  Courant  for  the  week 
ending  May  11  the  lowest  average 
for  any  perforator  for  that  week 
was  300  lines  per  hour  and  the 
highest  was  449  lines  per  hour." 
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8  Outside  Compartment 

MATRIX  BACKING-UP  TABLE 

Matrix  backing-up  Table  with  eight  outside  compartments,  each  holding  eight 
packages  of  Superior  (non-perforated)  or  Vent-A-Flex  (Perforated  packing). 
Each  compartment  can  be  used  for  a  different  gauge  and  width  of  packing  felt 
and  is  easily  accessible  from  any  side  of  the  table.  Cork  cushion  top.  Toe  space 
all  around. 

Moistener  at  each  corner  of  table. 

Storage  space  inside  table  for  600  sheets  of  packing  felt. 

AJ*.S.  Cellophane  wTapped  packing  felt  with  this  backing-up  table  is  kept  dean 
and  free  from  moisture  at  all  times. 


I 


I  Price  $225.00  f.o.b.  factory 

I  Also  available  with  any  combination  of  9  and  18  inch  compartments 

j  Size  of  Cork  Cushion  Top — 24"  x  24" 

!  Working  height  34"  —  Overall  dimensions  34"  x  34*  x  34" 

I  Mat  backing-up  table  keeps  packing  felt  in  one  place  and  saves  space  elsewhere 

I  in  the  plant. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

I  P.  O.  BOX  421  LYNNFIELD,  MASS. 
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Atterations  made  on  typesetter  mold  at  the  Miami  Herald  to  permit 
the  casting  of  slugs  measuring  11  picas  and  9  points  are  shown  in  this 
photograph.  Left  hand  mold  is  undercut  .040  inches.  Upper  part  of 
right  hand  mold  is  cut  down  .040  inches.  This  permits  movement  of 
mold  cap  to  the  right  by  the  same  distance.  Right  end  of  mold  cap 
b  grown  off  so  it  will  fit  in  mold  pocket.  The  left  hand  liner  is  filed 
off  on  the  left  end  so  that  it  will  clear  the  mold  post 


New  England  (R 
Etets  Elect  (ox 

Raymond  Cox  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Composing 
Room  Executives  Association. 

Other  officers:  Vicepresident, 
William  Porter,  New  Haven  Even¬ 
ing  Register:  secretary,  Lewis 
Green,  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun; 
treasurer,  August  McNamee, 
Providence  Jourrwl-Bulletin.  Direc¬ 
tors,  Walter  Crighton,  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Evening  Day;  John 
Coughlin,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram;  and  Carl  Engel, 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times. 

loading  Garage 

The  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
plans  to  move  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  from  the  rear  of  the 
block  long  building  to  half  way 
through  the  building  in  order  to 
build  a  loading  garage  for  trucks. 


Oregon  Slalesman 
Slarls  New  Building 

Construction  has  started  on  the 
new  home  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Statesman,  published  by 
former  Gov.  Charles  A.  Sprague. 
The  capitol  daily  hopes  to  enter 
the  first  building  specifically  con¬ 
structed  as  a  newspaper  plant  in 
its  101-year  history  early  in  1953. 

The  $300,000  structure  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  doubled  floor  space 
of  28,000  square  feet.  Consider¬ 
able  new  equipment  is  on  order. 

The  L-shaped  structure  will  have 
a  125-foot  frontage  and  will  ex¬ 
tend  back  92  feet.  The  building 
will  be  one-story  with  a  basement. 

Vulcan  Director 

Edward  C.  Hemes,  formerly 
general  manager,  has  been  elected 
a  director  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Vulcan  Rubber  Products, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  anci  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plcmt  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

HORTON  1.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  St.  Chicago  3,  III. 
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BALANCED  METAL 


DROSS 

^quALS 

UNBALANCED 

METAL 


FEDERATED  MOR-TIN 


BALANCED  METAL 


YHE  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN^  PLAN  | 

is  a  simple  and  proved  way  to  keep  all  type  metal  supplies 
balanced.  It  requires  no  large  cash  outlay  because  the  money 
Federated  gives  you  for  your  dross  pays  a  good  part  of  the  cost.  It 
works  with  all  metals:  Stereotype.  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow. 

Here’s  how  the  MOR-TIN  plan  works  .  .  . 

You  send  Federated  your  dross  and  we  will  supply  you 
MOR-TIN  Metals  on  a  pound-for-pound  exchange  basis.  These  metals, 
when  added  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dross 
removed,  will  maintain  the  analysis  and  working  standard 
of  your  supply. 

You  pay  Federated  only  the  difference  between  your  dross  allowance 
and  the  cost  of  the  MOR-TIN  . . .  and  that  isn’t  much  to  assure 
smooth  casting  operations! 

Federated  will  make  periodic  laboratory  analyses  and  will  supply 
you  dross  drums  free. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  just  ask  your  Federated  salesman 
next  time  he  calls  or  write  Federated’s  Type  Metal  Dept. 

Would  you  care  to  have  information  on  Federated  Savaloy, 
a  new  stick-type  flux  ...  or  on  Savemet,  the  dry  powder  flux? 

If  so,  just  ask  and  we’ll  send  a  pamphlet. 


AfiMricofi  Smelting  nnd  Refining  Comoony,  e  120  Broadway,  New  Vork  S,  N.  Y. 
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Press  Will  Make 
Paper,  Use  No  Ink 

A  press  that  makes  its  own 
;  paper  and  then  uses  smoke  instead 
j  of  ink  for  the  printed  image  is  in 
:  the  process  of  development  at  the 
:  W.  C.  Huebner  Laboratories  at 
:  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Huebner,  the  noted  invent- 
:  or  of  many  printing  methods,  dis- 
i  closed  to  a  group  of  100  graphic 
:  arts  technicians  from  Philadelphia, 
j  who  visited  his  laboratories  June 
I  7,  that  he  intends  to  aim  directly 
I  at  the  weekly  newspaper  field  with 
i  his  paper-making  press. 

Patents  have  been  cleared  re- 
^  cently,  Mr.  Huebner  reported,  and 
i  the  printing  section  of  the  press 
i  is  already  constructed.  It  awaits 


a  top  tier  where  the  papermaking 
apparatus  will  function,  utilizing 
almost  any  kind  of  fibrous  waste 
material  as  the  basic  ingredient. 

“We  can  take  the  roots  from 
swamps  and  turn  them  into  a 
strong  newsprint.”  said  Mr.  Hueb¬ 
ner. 

The  papermaking,  he  elaborated, 
will  be  done  electronically  with  a 
minimum  o^  moisture  in  the  sheet. 
The  raw  material  can  be  supplied 
in  compressed  form,  he  said,  and 
then  it  would  be  shaved  so  that 
fibers  fall  onto  an  electronic  grid 
and  stand  on  end.  By  further 
processes  the  fibers  can  be  inter¬ 
woven  into  a  smooth,  tough  sheet 
which  would  continue  on  its  way 
through  the  printing  press. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Huebner 
and  his  staff  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  smoke-printing,  using 
some  cartridges  developed  by  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  This  gives  a 
continuous  tone  without  use  of 


intermediary  plates  and  designs 
can  be  effected  either  in  mono¬ 
chrome  or  in  full  color.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  sheet  of  red  was 
smoke-printed  in  a  laboratory 
demonstration  for  the  visitors. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphians’  visit  was  to  see  the  new 
Huebner  Color  Cancellator,  a 
prismatic  color  copy  illuminator 
for  both  transparent  and  opaque 
copy.  It  shortcuts  the  production 
of  color  plates  by  cancelling  out 
unwanted  colors.  Sharper  detail 
and  definition  is  obtained  with  true 
color  finality,  Mr,  Huebner  said. 

The  Color  Cancellator  is  now 
on  the  market.  The  device  may  be 
adapted  to  any  camera  require¬ 
ments  and  it  may  be  rented  or 
purchased  outright. 

In  his  laboratories,  which  occupy 
a  former  bank  building,  Mr.  Hueb¬ 
ner  is  continuing  development  of 
his  Onset  printing  process. 

langendorff  Named 
Goss  Ad  Manager 

Chicago — Herbert  E,  Lang,.j- 
dorff,  formerly  makeup  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-American,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co, 

Mr.  Langendorff  was  at  one 
time  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Lebanon  (O.)  Warren  County 
News,  a  weekly,  and  later  worked 
for  the  old  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
News  and  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Register.  He  also  served  as 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Chicago,  South  Shore  and  South 
Bend  Railroad. 

'Colonel'  Retires 
With  Fishing  Gear 

“Colonel”  Ralph  Henderson, 
stereotype  foreman  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  retired  from  active 
newspaper  work  on  his  65th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  under  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  insurance  pension  program. 
He  had  been  with  the  paper  33 
years  and  is  succeeded  as  foreman 
by  Howard  Pinnock  who  joined 
the  paper  in  January,  1936.  His 
department  presented  the  “colonel” 
with  a  whole  set  of  fishing  gear. 


Exaftinp  executives  and  pro¬ 
duction  experts  find  that  effi¬ 
ciency  swinxs  upward  at  lock¬ 
up  time.  Ditto  saved  time  and 
cost. 

A  perfect  mat.  a  perfect  plate 
are  no  cuarantcees  if  the 
cluvse  is  faulty. 

Consult: — 


nmERicnn  steel 

CHRSE  CO.  31  31  FORTY  EIGHTH  AVENUE 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  NEW  YOHK 
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Save  Newsprint^  Get  Better 
Quality  With  High  Shrinkage 
Mats  •  •  •  Use 

Alieo  Evenrag  Mat  Drger 

The  Alico  Mat  Dryer  has  been  developed  to  dry  high  mois¬ 
ture  content  mats  uniformly  while  preshrinking  and  to  set 
the  mould  depth  to  improve  printing  quality.  Final  shrink¬ 
ages  up  to  lYs"  per  page  now  obtained  with  Alico  Evenray. 

After  the  mats  are  rolled  or  moulded  they  are  inserted  into 
the  Dryer  in  a  vertical  position.  After  the  cover  has  been 
closed,  an  electronic  timer,  pre-set  to  desired  timing  period 
(usually  from  30  to  60  seconds) ,  automatically  turns  on  12 
infra-red  lamps.  These  are  mounted  in  special  gold-plated 
reflectors  shaped  to  direct  the  heat  rays  with  equal  intensity 
to  every  portion  of  the  mat’s  surface,  (see  illustration) . 

The  final  results  are  faster,  more  uniform  drying  and  sharper 
and  clearer  printing  of  type  and  halftones.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  brochure. 


J! 


THE  ALICO  EVENRAY'S  new  •principle  in  infra-red 
drying  uses  patented  gold  reHeclors  vnth  effective  air 
circulation  at  both  sides  of  mat,  which  is  in  a  vertical 
position  between  the  heat  lamps.  This  provides  un¬ 
restricted  escape  for  the  moisture  or  steam  leaving 
the  mat.  Residts?  Faster  more  uniform  drying  and 
'  improved  reproduction. 

ALICO  y  INC.  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


It's  Easy  lo  Measure 
Copy,  Type,  Spare 

A  display  of  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  at  the  Winter  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
in  Chicago  revealed  a  set  of  tools 
that  help  give  the  answer  to  the 
age-old  printing  question  of  how 
much  space,  copy  and  typematter. 

These  tools,  according  to  their 
inventor,  O.  M.  Forkert,  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  in  the  publishing 
field.  ^ 

Mr.  Forkert,  who  is  publication 
director  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  and  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  on  typography, 
will  be  remembered  as  the  “Mr. 
Gutenberg”  of  A  Century  of 
Progress  at  Chicago  and  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  It  was  while 
working  at  the  reproduction  of  a 
page  with  the  36-line  Gutenberg 
Bible  type  that  he  recognized  the 
mathematical  principles  of  type 
sizes,  space  allotments,  and  copy 
requirements. 

His  Graphic  Typemeter  answers 
all  three  questions  of  how  much 
copy,  type,  or  space  is  needed. 
He  explained  that  his  production 
instruments  do  not  take  a  mathe¬ 
matical  genius  to  handle,  since 
they  are  simpler  than  a  slide-rule. 
He  has  devoted  30  years  of  study, 
practice  and  teaching  in  the  gra¬ 
phic  arts.  He  is  now  president  of 
O.  M.  Forkert  and  Associates, 
graphic  arts  consultants,  Chicago. 

Answers  Three  Questions 

Specifically,  the  measuring  in¬ 
struments  answer  the  following 
three  questions: 

1.  “How  much  space  is  needed 
in  converting  a  specific  amount  of 
Pica  or  Elite  typewriter  copy  into 
a  given  style  and  size  of  type?” 
The  Graphic  Typemeter  gives  the 
visual  answer  immediately.  The 
alphabetic  type  listing  of  over 
1,000  type  faces  are  the  only  ref¬ 
erence  aids  needed,  and  these  are 
supplied  with  each  set. 

2.  “How  much  copy  is  needed 
to  fill  a  certain  amount  of  white 
space  with  a  given  style  and  size 
of  type?”  The  answer  again  ap¬ 
pears  visually  on  the  Graphic 
Typemeter  by  making  only  two 
moves,  giving  exactly  how  many 
words  or  characters  are  needed  to 
fill  the  given  space. 

3.  “How  much  typematter  is 
needed  to  fill  a  certain  amount  of 
white  space  with  a  specific  quant¬ 
ity  of  copy?”  The  Graphic  Type- 
metec  indicates  not  only  the  best 
size  of  type  to  be  used,  but  also 
the  additional  space  to  be  included 
between  the  lines  (leading). 

New  Equipment 

The  Lancaster  (S.  C.)  News  has 
installed  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver, 
replacing  zinc  cuts.  Recently  the 
News  purchased  a  Hoe  16-page 
Rotary  press  unit. 
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PUT  THE  Cooksey  Team 

ON  YOUR  PRESS  CREW 


a  favorable  opinion  from  the  Trus¬ 
tee's  counsel  and  from  the  Times- 
Star’s  counsel  that  all  necessary 
corporate  action  has  been  taken  to 
authorize  execution  and  delivery 
of  said  documents. 

Portsmouth's  offer  states  that  on 
the  closing  date  Portsmouth  will 
pay  the  Trustee  $7,600,000  in  cash 
or  by  certified  check  or  checks, 
provided  the  Trustee  delivers  in¬ 
struments  conveying  the  assets  and 
assigning  its  contracts  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  or  Portsmouth’s  nominee, 
such  instruments,  in  the  opinion  of 
counsel  for  Portsmouth  and  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Employees’  Committee, 
to  be  effective  to  vest  a  good  and 
marketable  title  to  said  assets  in 
Portsmouth,  or  its  nominee,  free 
and  clear  of  liabilities  and  en¬ 
cumbrances,  except  liabilities  and 
obligations  to  be  assumed  by  Ports¬ 
mouth.  The  Trustee  is  also  to 
deliver  to  Portsmouth  certified  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  of  the  Enquirer  as  of 
December  31,  1951,  and  statement 
of  operations  and  earnings  to 
closing  date.  The  Trustee  is  also 
to  deliver  to  Portsmouth  a  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  Trustee’s  coun¬ 
sel  satisfactory  in  substance  and 
form  to  Portsmouth  and  to  the 
Employees’  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Trustee  is  the  duly 
qualified  Trustee  under  the  will  of 
John  R.  McLean  and  has  taken  all 
necessary  action  to  execute  and  de¬ 
liver  said  documents. 

6.  Representations  and  Warran- 
ties. 

Times-Star  represents  that  it  is 
a  duly  organized  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio;  that  it  has  good 
title  to  the  property  shown  on  its 
balance  sheet,  and  no  adverse  liti¬ 
gation  pending  against  it,  except 
a  certain  libel  suit  against  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Times-Star. 

Portsmouth  warrants  that  it  is 
a  duly  organized  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio  and  has  furnished 
a  true  and  correct  balance  sheet 
closing  date”  as  the  first  day  of  to  the  Tnistee;  that  no  litigation  is 
K  month  following  the  “basic  pending  against  Portsmouth,  except 
We  above  defined,  not  earlier  a  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
un  28  days  after  the  order  of  the  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
approving  the  sale  Ohio  entitled  Abraham  Schrage  v. 
•  ■all  have  become  final  and  not  Portsmouth  Steel  Corporation,  et 
to  appeal.  2^,^  of  which  the  Trustee  has  been 

Portsmouth’s  offer  defines  the  advised.  Portsmouth  has  furnished 
[dosing  date”  as  the  first  business  the  Trustee  with  an  opinion  by  its 
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the  Trust  Company,  as  Trustee 
ider  the  will  of  John  R.  McLean, 
the  closing  date  as  therein  de- 


Here’s  the  one  and  only  complete  web  control  system T 
And  here’s  how  it  prevents  lost  time  due  to  wrap-ups. 


When  the  web  breaks,  the  sensitive  spring-loaded 
detector  instantly  and  simultaneously  causes  the 

web  to  be  severed  .  .  actuates  the  electric  trolley 
.  .  .  and  stops  the  press. 


The  sheet  is  severed  close  to  the  unit  to  insure  a 
short  tail  and  is  securely  clamped  to  prevent  entry 
of  any  more  paper  into  the  unit — also  prevents 
oncoming  sheet  from  falling  into  the  inking  rolls. 


ky  after  the  day  when  the  order  counsel,  Robert  S.  Marx,  that  the 

if  _  .L.ii  < _  _ J _ -e  — _ _ : _ 


The  rubber  trolley  wheel  presses  the  web  against 
the  pipe  roller,  clearing  the  unit  of  paper  and 
preventing  backlash  of  the  web  into  the  unit. 

—Partial  List  of  Prominent  Users 

I  Call  and  Chronicia  Montgonnary  Advartlsars  and  Journal 

ita  Journal  and  Naw  York  Naws 

ita  Constitution  Tha  Daily  Oklahoman  and 

ouriar-Exprass  Oklahoma  City  Timas 

aws  South  Band  Tribuna 

I  Star-Talaqram  Springfiald  (Ohio)  Naws  and  Sun 

nd  Nawsday  Tolado  Blada  and  Tolado  Timas 

liis  Star  and  Tribuna  Washington  Timas-Harald 


orporation 


ollmar 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


$2,500,000  Home 
For  Denver  Daily 


Scripps-Howard’s  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  recently  moved  into  a 
new  $2,500,000  plant  in  Denver. 

The  move  was  carried  out  de¬ 
partment  by  department  under  the 
direction  of  H.  W.  (Bill)  Hailey, 
business  manager  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hailey,  59-year-old  veteran 
of  newspaper  management,  and 
Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the  News, 
drew  up  plans  and  supervised  the 
entire  move. 

Plans  for  construction  of  the 
new  plant,  located  on  East  Col¬ 
fax  Avenue  and  Delaware  Street, 
were  started  in  1949.  Actual  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building  began  in 
November,  1950. 

Mr.  Hailey  said  the  move  was 
necessitated  by  an  increase  in  the 
tabloid’s  circulation  from  44,000 
in  1940  to  144,000  at  present.  Ad¬ 
vertising  linage  during  the  same 
period  lumped  from  3,000,000  to 
14.000,000. 

The  two-story  brick  and  cement 
building  will  house  the  350  em¬ 
ployes.  an  increase  of  225  over 
the  1940  figure. 

The  business  office,  the  cashier, 
circulation  department  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  are  located  in 
the  front  part  of  the  first  floor. 

To  the  rear  are  two  main 
rooms,  an  assembly  room  for  staff 
meetings,  a  special  room  for  slide 
films  seating  100  persons.  There 
is  a  snack  bar  and  employes’ 
lunch  room,  the  press  room,  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  mailing  room. 

A  10-unit  Hoe  color-convertible 
press,  capable  of  printing  45,000 
papers  an  hour,  was  installed  in 
the  new  plant.  It  was  purchased 
from  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices,  city  room,  library. 
Associated  Press  night  office  and 
five  new  photography  laboratories. 
Behind  the  editorial  offices  are 
the  engraving  department,  com¬ 
posing  room  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partment. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  a 
new  inter-communication  system. 


Billboard  Uses 
Three-Way  nS 


New  plant  of  Rocky  Mountain  News 


At  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
new  loading  docks  complete  with 
pneumatic  drops  and  a  5-ton 
freight  elevator. 

Mr.  Hailey  pointed  out  that  the 
construction  had  been  completed 
under  the  time  estimate  and  with¬ 
in  the  cost  estimate.  The  new 
plant,  the  eleventh  in  the  history 
of  the  paper,  was  built  by  the 
Austin  Company. 

The  new  building  marks  the 
start  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  93-year-old  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Colorado’s  first  news¬ 
paper. 

Denver  was  founded  in  1858; 
the  News  published  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  April  22,  1859.  William  N. 
Byers,  who  founded  the  newspa¬ 
per,  went  to  Denver  from  Omaha, 
with  two  prairie  schooners  loaded 
with  a  press,  type  and  newsprint. 

The  first  plant  of  the  News  was 
located  in  the  attic  of  the  only 
building  in  town  at  the  time  with 
more  than  one  floor.  It  was  owned 
by  Uncle  Dick  Wootton,  a  famed 
Colorado  muontain  man. 

The  News  won  the  race  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  paper  in  Colorado  by 
only  20  minutes.  Mr.  Byers  won 
over  Charles  Merrick  of  the 
Cherry  Creek  Pioneer,  who  never 
published  his  paper  again  in  Den¬ 
ver  after  he  was  beaten. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  cost  Denver  citi¬ 
zens  25c  or  a  pinch  of  gold  dust 
between  the  humb  and  the  fore¬ 
finger. 

Mr.  Byers  had  two  partners, 
Thomas  Gibson  and  George  Mo- 
nell,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Nebraska  Republican  at  Omaha. 


Shortly  after  the  paper  was 
started,  however,  John  L.  Dailey, 
the  paper’s  printing  foreman, 
bought  out  the  Gibson  interest. 
Then  Mr.  Monell  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Byers.  The  two  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  the  Rocky 
Mounatin  News  together  for  21 
years. 

On  Aug.  18,  1860,  the  News 
became  a  daily  paper.  Some  18 
years  later  Mr.  Byers  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  to  Kemp  G.  Cooper,  who 
soon  sold  out  to  a  corporation 
headed  by  W.  A.  H.  Loveland, 
railroad  builder. 

The  News  changed  hands  sev¬ 
eral  times  again  before  Scripps- 
Howard  took  it  over  back  in  1926. 

Publisher  Backs 


Dry  Offset  Tests 


You’ve  never  seen  a  finer 
news  roller  than  IDEAL’S  DX! 


★  Gives  snap  to  your  halftones. 
if  Peps  up  your  classified  ads. 

★  Prints  dense  blacks  uniformly. 


Try  them  on  your  own  press 
and  get  years  of  satisfying  servire 


Experiments  which  may  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  water  in  the 
offset  process  are  being  conducted 
quietly  in  a  printing  shop  in  New 
York  City’s  East  midtown  zone. 
The  work  goes  on  at  night  only, 
after  the  regular  day’s  business  is 
finished. 

The  guiding  spirit  behind  the 
research  is  Clark  Minor,  noted  in¬ 
ternational  industrialist  and  bank¬ 
er. 

He  became  interested  in  the 
work  several  years  ago  after  he 
had  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  International  General  Electric 
Company  and  turned  to  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  as  a  hobby.  He 
owns  two  weeklies  in  the  Southern 
Tier  of  New  York  State  (up  Bing¬ 
hamton  way)  and  also  operates  a 
model  rural  printshop  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  house  magazines  for 
big  companies.  One  of  them  is 
the  Grace  Lov,  Mr.  Minor  being 
associated  with  the  Grace  Bank 
of  W.  R.  Grace  Co. 

Mr.  Minor  said  this  week  he 
has  “all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  man”  in  watching  the 


A  Chicago-Cincinnati-New  York 
Teletypesetter  loop  has  been  let 
into  operation  by  Billboard, 
amusement  industry  weekly. 

It  is  now  possible  for  a  Chicago 
Billboard  reporter  to  file  a  stoq 
via  TTS  to  the  Cincinnati  com¬ 
posing  room  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  story  come  up  as  “hard 
copy”  in  the  New  York  office  d 
the  publication.  In  New  York,  tk 
department  editor  can  cut,  head  or 
change  the  story  as  he  sees  fit  A 
New  York  TTS  operator  then 
sends  the  corrections  for  the  story 
via  TTS  circuit  to  Cincinnati 

About  90%  of  the  editorial  text 
of  each  week’s  issue  of  Billboard 
is  sent  to  the  Cincinnati  compos¬ 
ing  room  via  TTS  from  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Text  matter  includes 
charts  which  are  set  in  different 
type  faces  from  the  eight-point 
Excelsior  with  eight-point  Mem¬ 
phis  bold  used  for  standard  body 
text. 

The  Billboard  first  went  to  ITS 
composition  last  September,  trais- 
mitting  news  copy  via  tape  and 
leased  wire  between  New  York 
and  Cincinnati.  The  loop  has  now 
been  enlarged  to  include  Chicap 
on  the  three-way  circuit.  CTTU  op¬ 
erators  punch  the  tape  and  ITU 
members  handle  punched  copy  it 
the  Cincinnati  end,  where  the  tape 
is  converted  into  type. 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
Plant  Occupied 


movrag 


Sunday,  June  8,  was 
day  for  the  Charleston  (S.  C) 
News  and  Courier  and  Charleston 
Evening  Post — from  a  plant  at 
134  Meeting  Street,  which  was 
built  in  1913,  to  a  slick  new  budd¬ 
ing  at  134  Columbus  Street. 

The  new  plant  is  a  three-story 
brick  building  which  houses 
four-unit  64-page  Hoe  press  i 
17  linecasting  machines,  including 
two  newly-acquired  Comets. 
There’s  also  new  stereo  and  en 
graving  equipment  and  a  news¬ 
print  storage  with  a  rail  spur  to 
the  door. 

The  two  papers,  which  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  plant  since  19|^ 
have  duplicate  editorial 
cilities  described  as  “svelte."  W 
floor  is  of  cool  mottled  green  tiK 
the  walls  are  light  gray  wi® 
greenish  tinge.  Between  the  city 
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progress  on  the  experiments  which  „ 

involve  use  of  a  plastic  sheet.  His  -rooms  is  a  library,  wire  servw 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  possi-  room.  Teletypesetter  room  »** 
bilities  of  dry  offset,  he  said,  by  proof  room,  which  are 
the  results  achieved  with  Fairchild  ly.  On  the  same  floor,  the  second- 
Scan-a-graver  machines  in  his  are  the  composing  and  steito 
printing  plant.  shops. 

He  believes  the  day  is  near  Business  offices,  classified  adv^ 
when  another  Fairchild  develop-  tising,  and  press  room  occupy 
ment  in  the  field  of  photo-composi-  first  floor,  while  the  third 
tion  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  contains  executive  offices,  dispW 
the  publishers  of  weeklies  and  advertising,  snack  bar  and  aircoB- 
small  dailies.  ditioning  plant. 
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and  counsel  for  all  beneficiaries 
under  the  will  of  John  R.  McLean 
are  willing  to  consent  to  the  entry 
of  an  appropriate  order  authorizing 
the  Trustee  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Portsmouth,  as  amended,  and  to 
waive  appeal  therefrom. 


CONCLUSION 

Therefore,  in  view  of  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  willingness  to  settle  for  all 
cash  immediately  upon  entry  of  an 
appropriate  order  approving  the 
sale  to  Portsmouth  upon  the  terms 
set  forth  in  its  said  offer,  as 
amended,  prior  to  5  p.m.,  on  June 
3,  1952.  the  Trustee,  after  careful 
consideration,  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Portsmouth’s  offer,  as 
so  amended,  is  better  than  the 
offer  of  Times-Star. 

American  Security  and 
Trust  Company 
By:  Daniel  W.  Bell 
President 

Trustee  u/w  John  R.  McLean 


the  Enquirer  for  “working  capital,” 
whereas  that  sum  of  $300,000  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  assets  to  be 
purchased  under  Portsmouth’s 
offer.  The  difference  of  $300,000, 
however,  is  offset  (a)  by  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  purchase  price  of  $7,600,- 
000,  all  cash  forthwith,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Times-Star’s  purchase 
price  of  $7,500,000,  with  $6,250,- 
000  thereof  to  be  paid  over  a 
period  of  years;  (b)  by  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  assumption  of  the  Trus¬ 
tee’s  obligation  under  the  lease  to 
pay  $170,000  per  annum  to  the 
Enquirer  Building  Company  until 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  on 
March  1,  1956;  and  (c)  by  Times- 
Star’s  right,  under  its  offer,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  depreciation  reserve  (at 
about  $10,000  per  month)  accru¬ 
ing  after  December  31,  1951,  and 
to  reduce  purchase  price  by  48  per 
cent  of  the  excess,  if  any,  of  net 
earnings  of  the  Enquirer  from  the 
"basic  date”  until  the  “closing 
date,”  over  the  interest  on  the 
$6,250,000  note  and  $1,250,000 
bonds. 

‘Considerable  Doubt’ 

8.  As  stated  by  counsel  for  the 
Trustee  at  the  hearing  on  June  3, 

1952,  the  Trustee  was  unwilling 
to  recommend  acceptance  of  the 
offer  submitted  by  Portsmouth 
shortly  before  2  p.m.,  on  that  day, 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as 
to  Portsmouth’s  ability  to  perform 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  with¬ 
in  the  period  of  ninety  days,  and 
because  Portsmouth  was  unwilling 
to  forfeit  the  deposit  of  $1,250,- 
000  if  it  failed  to  perform  its  ob¬ 
ligations  under  its  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  by  Portsmouth’s  amended 
offer,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Trustee  shortly  before  5  p.  m.,  on 
June  3,  1952,  Portsmouth  agreed 
to  deposit  the  entire  purchase  price 
of  $7,600,000  with  the  American 
Security  and  Trust  Company,  as 
escrow  agent,  on  or  before  Friday, 

June  6,  and  it  has  done  so.  Ports¬ 
mouth  has  also  informed  the  Trus¬ 
tee  that  it  is  ready  and  willing  to 
accelerate  the  closing  as  provided 
in  the  offer  and  to  close  the  pur¬ 
chase  forthwith  by  payment  of 
57,400,000,  all  cash,  to  the  Trust 
Company,  as  Trustee,  against  the 
delivery  to  Portsmouth  of  docu¬ 
ments  transferring  the  assets  of  the 
Enquirer  to  Portsmouth,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  remaining  $200,000  to 
be  held  in  escrow  by  the  Trust 
Company  until  all  adjustments  are 
made. 

9.  Counsel  for  Times-Star  in¬ 
formed  counsel  for  the  Trustee 
fhat  Times-Star  was  unwilling  to 
increase  or  change  its  offer,  and  no 
wer  other  than  those  hereinbefore 
ascribed  was  submitted  to  the 
Trustee  before  or  after  5  p.  m.,  on 
June  3,  1952. 

10.  The  Trustee  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  guardian  ad  litem 
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Press  Dispatch 
Rate  Increase 
Asked  by  WU 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
has  asked  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  boost  domes¬ 
tic  rates,  including  press  dispatches, 
to  help  it  defray  the  cost  of  a  new 
wage  increase. 

An  average  increase  of  6V^  per 
cent,  to  become  effective  July  6, 
was  proposed  for  news  going  over 
the  wires  in  the  United  States.  It’s 
expected  to  add  about  $194,000  to 
WU  revenues. 

Last  September,  the  company 
was  granted  an  increase.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  difficult  to  assess  in  rev¬ 
enues  because  intra-state  charges 
remained  unchanged  until  January 
1,  1952. 

George  Oslin,  public  relations  di¬ 


rector  of  the  company,  said  com¬ 
parisons  were  available  covering 
January  and  February.  The  Jan.- 
Feb.  1952  press  dispatch  gross  was 
$450,000  as  against  $423,000  for 
Jan.-Feb.  1951.  But,  he  added, 
these  months  are  ordinarily  low- 
volume  periods. 

If  the  current  request  goes 
through,  the  new  dispatch  rates 
will  be  as  follows: 

Day  Press  Rates:  60  cents  to 
$2.20  ^or  50  words  or  less,  de¬ 
pending  on  distance  ranging  from 
zone  1  to  zone  12.  The  first  zone 
runs  to  a  radius  of  75  miles  and 
the  ninth  from  2101  miles  to  3000. 

Night  Press  Rates:  30  cents  to 
$1.10  for  50  words  or  less,  de¬ 
pending  on  distance  through  zones. 

For  messages  over  50  words, 
there  will  be  an  added  charge  of 
2Vii  cents  for  each  five  words  up 
to  1000  words  and  2  cents  for  each 
added  block  of  five  words  up  to 
2000. 
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Martin  Reed's  Talk 

continued  from  page  7 


organization  in  the  trying  years 
ahead,”  Mr.  Reed  said. 

It  is  “incomprehensible,”  he 
said,  why  almost  every  industry  in 
America  feels  that  its  executive 
should  attend  various  manage¬ 
ment  conferences  and  university 
courses  in  order  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  professional  pro¬ 
ficiency,  except  the  newspaper 
industry. 

“There  are  probably  many  in¬ 
telligent  people,”  he  continued, 
“who  would  not  understand  how 
the  newspaper  industry  can  go  on 
complaining  about  its  cost  prob¬ 
lems  while,  generally  speaking,  it 
continues  to  ignore  most  of  the 
management  techniques  and  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  assist  it  in  con¬ 
trolling  costs  and  protecting  profit 
margins.” 

Mr.  Reed  questioned  whether 
the  shrinkage  of  pages,  to  save 
newsprint,  has  been  management 
economy  in  a  true  sense. 

“In  many  cases,”  he  said,  “you 
have  shrunk  your  newspapers  right 
down  to  the  nub.  Now  you  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  what 
^ou  did  was  like  reducing  the  size 
of  the  chocolate  bar  sold  for  five 
cents  and  not  a  basic  and  perma¬ 
nent  operational  economy  requir¬ 
ing  management  ingenuity  and 
skill 

“1  should  think  that  in  this  con¬ 


nection  you  would  also  be  troubled 
by  the  thought  that  as  the  com¬ 
petition  for  readership  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  media  becomes 
more  severe,  quality  will  again  be 
of  paramount  importance  and  you 
may  be  forced  to  return  to  your 
original  page  dimensions.” 

Stressing  that  production  man- 
acement  is  no  longer  “a  hit-or- 
miss  avocation  for  amateurs”  but 
a  real  profession,  Mr.  Reed  said 
no  industry  can  afford  not  to  en¬ 
list  some  form  of  planned  manage¬ 
ment  as  an  effective  ally  in  its 
fight  for  survival. 

He  sketched  the  five  general 
categories  as: 

1.  The  Organization,  Job  Eval¬ 
uation  and  Wage  Rate  Techniques 
— these  have  to  do  with  the  defi¬ 
nition  and  streamlining  of  organi¬ 
zation;  the  description  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  jobs;  the  evaluation  of 
job  content  and  the  fixing,  by 
negotiation  or  otherwise,  of  a  scale 
of  rates  or  rate  ranges  which 
recognizes  relative  job  values;  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  merit  rating  system  upon  which 
individual  wage  increases  can  be 
based;  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  promotion. 

2.  The  Recruitment,  Testing  and 
Training  Techniques — these  in¬ 
clude  the  establishing  of  a  method 
for  constantly  appraising  present 
and  future  personnel  needs,  in¬ 
cluding  executive  personnel  re¬ 
quirements;  the  recruitment  and 
testing  of  new  personnel  to  fill  de- 
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fined  needs;  the  selection,  testing 
and  training  of  candidates  for 
supervisory  positions;  programs 
for  the  evaluation,  education  and 
continuing  training  of  existing 
supervision  at  all  levels. 

3.  The  Communication  Tech¬ 
niques — these  cover  all  the  means 
or  communicating  information, 
knowledge,  planning,  suggestions 
and  complaints  both  upwards  and 
downwards  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  informational  book¬ 
lets  and  bulletins,  executive  letters, 
house  organs,  conferences,  sugges¬ 
tions  systems,  organizational  man¬ 
uals,  departmental  meetings,  pol¬ 
icy  manuals  and  procedural 
manuals. 

4.  The  Engineering  Techniques 
— these  have  to  do  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  production  man¬ 
agement,  including  methodizing, 
production  control,  machine  load¬ 
ing,  dispatching  and  routing  sys¬ 
tems,  systems  for  determining  the 
economic  justification  for  capital 
equipment  replacement  and  expan¬ 
sion,  safety  programs,  scrap  and 
spoilage  controls,  appraisals  of  the 
efficiency  of  existing  equipment 
and  engineering  analyses  of  the 
needs  for  completely  new  types  of 
equipment,  and  the  establishment 
of  work  performance  standards  or 
incentives  (group  or  individual) 
based  upon  time  and  motion  stud- 


5.  The  Budget,  Cost  and  Control 
Techniques — these  include  the  in¬ 
itiation  and  administration  of  de¬ 
partmental  budgets;  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  a  reliable  cost 
accounting  system;  the  streamlin¬ 
ing  of  forms,  reports  and  proce¬ 
dures;  a  system  for  following  up 
the  results  of  cost  analyses;  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  planned  reports  for  execu¬ 
tive  information,  guidance  and 
control;  and  the  establishment  of 
statistical  controls  and  perform¬ 
ance  standards  for  supervision  at 
all  levels. 

Industry  of  Eccentricities 
Mr.  Reed  described  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  as  one  having  many 
eccentricities. 
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;  “For  one  thing.”  he  said,  “it  is 
certainly  not  noted  for  its  reti- 
I  cence.  Skilled  and  experienced  in 
I  the  use  of  words,  it  employs  them 
!  prolifically  whenever  it  addresses 
'  itself  to  its  own  problems.  No 
industry  is  more  energetic  and 
effective  in  dramatizing  and  vocal¬ 
izing  its  operating  difficulties  and 
internal  problems. 

“Strangely  enough,  the  very  ex¬ 
perience  which  enables  newspapers 
to  propagandize  their  difficulties 
so  capably,  may  produce  at  top 
levels  a  psychology  that  forestalls 
the  swift  adoption  and  prosecution 
of  effective  remedies.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  when  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  editorially  and  otherwise  to 
have  a  civic  omission  supplied,  to 
I  have  a  wrong  righted,  or  to  have 
a  bad  situation  remedied,  it  is 
calling  upon  someone  else  or  some 
other  agency  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  achieve  the  result  it 
wants.  “Seldom,  if  ever,  does  the 


newspaper  call  upon  itself  for  act¬ 
ual  performance — seldom  does  it 
charge  itself  with  the  duty  of 
charting  the  details  of  the  required 
course  of  action  and  doing  the 
things  advocated. 

“Consequently,  when  top  level 
newspaper  executives  spotlight  the 
alarming  increase  in  their  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  campaign  for  cost 
reductions,  they  sometimes  seem 
to  forget  that  at  that  point  their 
job  has  only  just  begun.  No 
amount  of  editorial  viewing  with 
alarm  will  supply  the  policies,  the 
organization  and  the  managerial 
direction  required  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

A  Manufacturing  Business 

“Another  eccentricity  of  the 
newspaper  industry  is  its  apparent 
dedication  to  the  conclusion  that 
its  production  and  cost  problems 
are  highly  unusual  and  peculiar  to 
newspapers  alone.  That  opinion, 
which  has  wide  acceptance  among 
publishers  and  top  level  newspa¬ 
per  executives,  probably  grows  out 
of  a  failure  to  recognize  the  true 
nature  of  newspaper  publishing. 

“Producing  a  newspaper  is  a 
manufacturing  business,  like  any 
other  manufacturing  business,  and 
newspapers  share  all  or  most  of 
the  industrial  relations,  personnel, 
cost  and  production  problems  of 
other  manufacturing  enterprises. 
In  my  mind,  the  failure  or  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  publishers  to  accept 
that  premise  and  to  act  upon  it 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  single 
factors  retarding  newspapers  in  the 
solution  of  their  cost  quandries.  It 
has  been  the  albatross  hung  around 
the  neck  of  the  industry  by  the 
industry  itself. 

“It  is  not  strange  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  should  entertain  a 
false  impression  of  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  its  operating  vexations.  Your 
industry  is  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  that  is  composed  almost  entire¬ 
ly  of  proprietorship  enterprises— 
enterprises  owned  and  directed  by 
individuals  or  families.  Owner¬ 
ship  of  that  type  has  helped  news¬ 
papers  to  retain  one  of  their  finest 
attributes — their  fierce  individual¬ 
ism.  Unfortunately,  that  same  in¬ 
dividualism,  when  carried  too  far 
and  applied  to  produciton  and  cost 
problems,  creates  a  blind  spot 
which  has  prevented  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  from  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  management 
techniques  painfully  evolved  by 
other  manufacturing  enterprises 
over  many  decades  to  assist  in  the 
control  of  costs.” 

Concluding,  Mr.  Reed  told  the 
ANPA  executives: 

“An  awakening  consciousness  of 
the  value  to  you  of  scientific  man¬ 
agement  will  avail  you  nothing  if 
you  move  too  late  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  tools  it  offers 
you.  You  have  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  lead  a  movement 
w'hich  will  inevitably  gain  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  newspaper  industry.  If 
you  do  not  seize  that  opportunity, 
then  your  jobs  will  be  dead-end-^ 
and  I  use  the  term  quite  literally- 
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New  KEMP  Metal  Loaders 
Add  "Push  Button”  Control 
to  Loading  Remelt  Pots 


Executives  of  a  new  daily  for  Levittown  (Pa.)  are  (I.  to  r.)  Bernard 
Glaser,  general  manager;  Rolland  Adams,  president  and  publisher;  and 
Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  editor. 


CSt/ww*  group’s  announcement  reported. 
snClCUllS  XO  OIUXX  Levittown,  Pa.  is  growing  up 

P1^  T\^*l  around  a  new  industrial  area.  It 

•  jYia  LyCIllY’  CIt  is  expected  to  have  16.000  homes 

f  M  and  a  mile-long  business  area  with- 

LiGVlttOWri/  Jr  da  in  a  year.  A  population  of  65,000 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  ** 


an  afternoon  daily  newspaper  in  ■ 

Levittown,  Pa.,  were  announced  Wirm  S7  000  Verdict 
this  week.  Rolland  L.  Adams,  pub-  *  e* 

lisher  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  *Or  l^VOfCG  OtOry 
Press-Union  and  the  Bethlehem  Atlanta,  Ga. — Fulton  County 


(Pa.)  Globe-Times  will  be  presi-  Commissioner  R.  L.  Doyal  was 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  new  awarded  $4,000  damages  and 


$3,000  attorney  fees  in  his  $2,- 


Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  asso-  000,000  suit  against  Atlanta  News- 
ciate  editor  of  the  Press-Union  papers,  Inc.,  and  Franklin  Nix,  an 


newspapers  and  vicepresident  of  Atlanta  Journa\  reporter. 


the  Press-Union  printery,  has  re-  Mr.  Royal,  in  a  suit  charging  i 
signed  his  position  with  the  resort  malicious  libel,  has  sought  $  1,000- 
publications  to  devote  his  full  time  OOO’  punitive  damages,  $1,000,000 
to  the  organization  and  planning  general  damages  and  $50,000  for 
of  the  proposed  Levittown  paper,  litigation  fees.  The  suit  was  based 
He  will  be  vicepresident  and  on  articles  in  the  Journal  dealing 
editor.  with  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Helen 

Bernard  Glaser,  general  man-  S.  Carpenter  in  her  divorce  suit  in 
ager  of  the  Press-Union  Printer^',  November  1949,  against  Judge 
will  be  general  manager  of  the  Robert  Carpenter, 
new  enterprise.  Mr.  Royal  claimed  Mrs.  Carpen- 

Assisting  in  the  planning  of  the  ter’s  testimony  was  false  and  the 
new  venture  were  William  Levitt,  Journal’s  account  was  incorrect 
builder  of  Levittown,  and  Ralph  and  malicious. 

W.  Myers  of  Carl  Ryoir  Associ-  The  defense  contended  its  report 
*tes.  of  the  trial  was  correct  and  fair 

The  paper  will  be  a  standard  and  that  its  report  of  Mrs.  Car- 
size  publication  and  will  com-  penter’s  testintony  was  privileged 
mence  publication  as  soon  as  a  under  the  law. 

20,000-square  foot  plant  is  con-  ■ 

structed.  A  large  site  adjacent  to  —  ,  .  .  tt  J 

the  shopping  area  has  been  select-  SClt©ty  OGflGS  USGu 
cd.  The  paper  will  also  maintain  The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
a  sub-office  within  the  shopping  Union  recently  reprinted  a  series 
rone.  of  five  articles,  “The  Tragic  After- 

A  modern  composing  room,  math,”  showing  what  happens  to 
stereotype  and  rotary  press  facili-  people  in  the  months  and  years 
ties  will  be  placed  in  the  plant,  after  highway  crashes  that  make 
Commercial  job  presses  will  be  headlines.  Originally  published  in 
added  to  take  care  of  the  printing  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  the  se- 
necds  of  the  community,  Mr.  ries  by  Robert  V.  McMenimen 
Adams  said.  was  distributed  by  both  the  New- 

A  staff  of  newsmen,  printers,  ark  News  and  the  Accident  Pre- 
Pressmen.  advertising  solicitors,  vention  Department  of  the  Asso- 
and  clerical  help  will  be  hired  ciation  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
‘fom  the  area,  with  preference  Companies  as  a  free  reprint  for 
given  to  Levittown  residents,  the  use  in  newspiq>er8. 


The  Sunpapers,  recently  moved  into 
their  new,  modern  plant,  now  enjoy 
continuous  metal  scrap  recovery  with 
newly  installed  Kemp  Metal  lAHider. 


Speed  up  scrap  recovery  •  •  •  eliminate  heavy 
hand  loading  and  obnoxious  dumping  fumes 


Kemp  Engineering  scores  again!  Now  you  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  metal  remelt  pots  (regardless  of  make) 
by  installing  a  fully  automatic  Kemp  Metal  Loader,  Sturdily 
built  along  simple  lines,  each  Metal  Loader  is  designed  to 
give  you  long,  trouble-free  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  You  save  time  and  labor  .  .  .  are  assured  a 
continuous  flow  of  converted  linotype  scrap.  Find  out  how 
this  unique,  new  loader  can  be  used  with  your  present  eqviip- 
ment  or  with  any  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pot. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  about  the  new  Kemp  Metal 
Loader  or  for  help  with  any  of  your  melting  problems. 
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PROMOTION 


Get  Into  Classrooms 
Via  Radio  and  TV! 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  you’ht  at  all  concerned  with 
getting  your  newspaper  used  in 
your  city’s  classrooms — and  you 
should  be,  it’s  marvelous  public 
relations  promotion  the  while  it 
builds  future  readers — this  is  dead¬ 
line  time  for  planning  for  the  next 
school  year. 

There  are  many  good  ways  to 
accomplish  this.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  for  instance,  does 
it  by  way  of  radio  program  called 
“Schoolcast.”  Here’s  what  PM 
Gray  Creveling  has  to  say  about 
it: 

“The  Examiner  has  sponsored 
Schoolcast  as  a  public  service 
radio  program  designed  for  in¬ 
school  listening  since  1941.  It  is 
primarily  a  new  and  news  back¬ 
ground  program.  It  is  used  three 
times  a  week  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  more  than  200 
northern  California  elementary 
schools. 

“The  Examiner  benefits  from 
the  interest  in  the  news  fostered 
by  the  program,  and  particularly 
in  our  newspaper,  both  among 
pupils  and  teachers.  Pupils,  on 
their  own  or  following  teacher 
direction,  often  do  additional  re¬ 
search  inspired  by  Schoolcast, 
making  scrapbooks  in  which  Ex¬ 
aminer  clips  and  photos  are  used. 

“Teachers  are  grateful  for  the 
program.  It  helps  them  present 
current  events  in  a  way  the  pupils 
can  understand.  It  supplements 
the  basic  curriculum  and  can  be 
used  as  the  teacher  wishes.  In 
fact,  Schoolcast  resulted  from  a 
suggestion  from  the  public  schools. 

No  Editorials 

“There  is  no  editorializing. 
Teachers  can  depend  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  facts  and  objective  ex- 


You're  Safer 


planation  of  the  news.  The  public 
schools  are  so  enthusiatstic  about 
it,  their  own  radio  station  broad¬ 
casts  the  program  to  schools  with 
FM  receivers  simultaneously  with 
its  broadcast  on  KYA,  the  com¬ 
mercial  station. 

“There  are  no  commercials. 
There  is  merely  a  mention  of  the 
Examiner  at  start  and  finish.  In 
fact,  we  don’t  promote  the  pro¬ 
gram  heavily  at  all.  It  retains  its 
popularity  because  of  its  quality. 

“Students  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  by  attending  broadcasts, 
requesting  topics,  writing  letters 
to  the  editor,  etc.  Once  a  month 
we  take  the  show  on  the  road  and 
visit  a  school  in  the  area.  School- 
cast  has  been  commended  by  the 
San  Francisco  PTA,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women, 
the  School  Broadcast  Conference, 
and  the  English-Speaking  Union 
of  the  U.  S.’’ 

If  you’ll  turn  to  last  week’s 
E&P,  note  the  Atlanta  Journal’s 
ad  explaining  how  the  Journal 
“goes  into  the  classrooms  of 
Georgia.”  It  does  this  by  way  of 
a  program  of  current  events  teach¬ 
ing  aids  called  “Our  World  To¬ 
day,”  supplemented  by  a  Sunday 
TV  program  of  the  same  title. 

During  the  week,  articles,  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  prepared  by 
University  of  Georgia  professors 
appear  in  the  Journal.  Advance 
copies,  enough  for  each  child,  are 
mailed  to  some  216  schools 
throughout  Georgia  and  the 
Southeast. 

The  TV  program  employs  a 
panel  of  high  school  students,  a 
different  panel  discussing  current 
topics  each  week.  This  was  the 
program’s  first  year,  yet  it  won  the 
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Peabody  award,  radio  and  TV 
Pulitzer,  for  meritorious  regional 
public  service.  The  overall  Pea¬ 
body  in  this  classification  was  won 
by  the  New  York  Times  “Youth 
Forum,”  a  weekly  panel  of  discus¬ 
sion  of  current  topics  by  high 
school  students  which  has  just 
completed  the  eighth  year. 

Meet  Wanda 

Spectacular  is  as  good  a  word 
as  any  to  describe  the  color  page 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  ran 
several  weeks  ago  introducing 
Wanda  the  Want  Adtaker.  This 
is  the  kind  of  big-time  classified 
promotion  you  see  too  rarely,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  classified  is  so 
increasingly  important  a  part  of 
the  newspaper  revenue  picture  and 
despite  the  fact  that  your  own 
newspaper  is  probably  your  best 
promotion  medium  for  classified. 

The  Journal’s  page  followed  the 
familiar  color  comic  layout,  al¬ 
though  instead  of  following  a 
story  line,  each  panel  introduced 
new  characters  and  new  situations 
that  could  be  solved  through  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  Only  Wanda 
was  used  twice,  at  the  start  and 
the  finish  of  the  ad,  as  were  two 
bell-hop  twins.  Read  and  Use. 
Surprisingly,  the  page  packed  a 
lot  of  information,  in  fact,  the 
whole  want  ad  story,  and  did  it 
most  readably. 

On  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  PM  Joe  Lynch  sells  classi¬ 
fied  to  anyone  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  hiring  by  means  of  a 
brisk  little  folder.  This  points  out 
that  “empty  shoes  mean  lost  pro¬ 
duction,  office  bottlenecks  and  lost 
sales.”  It  offers  five  basic  reasons 
why  help  wanted  ads  in  the  Press 
can  solve  employment  needs 
quickly,  satisfactorily,  and  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Now,  Now 

We  rarely  have  to  chide  news¬ 
paper  promotion  people  to  “keep 
it  clean,”  but  the  Luray  (Va.) 
Page  News  and  Courier,  a  weekly, 
does  itself  no  credit  with  its  cur¬ 
rent  “garbage  pail”  promotion. 
Attacking  metropolitan  dailies  in 
a  bid  for  advertising,  the  News 
and  Courier  is  saying  that  “if  you 
want  grass  roots  circulation  in¬ 
stead  of  garbage  receptacle  cov¬ 
erage,  use  the  weeklies.” 

Basis  of  this  statement  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  report  by  a  local  Boy 
Scout  troop  that  of  all  papers 
found  in  Luray  garbage  pails  one 
Friday,  85%  were  dailies,  only 
13%  were  weeklies.  It  seems  that 
only  7%  of  the  Page  News  and 
Courier  gets  tossed  into  the  can. 
Conclusion  from  this  is  that 
“the  weeklies  stay  on  the  job 
longer.” 

Of  course,  this  measure,  hardly 
scientific,  is  of  dailies  that  come 
into  Luray  seven  days  a  week 
against  weeklies  that  come  out 
just  one  day  a  week.  But  it  ought 
to  be  obvious  to  any  newspaper 
that  when  you  stir  up  garbage,  the 
one  the  smell  clings  to  longest  is 
the  one  that  stirs  it  up. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Music  Festival 
Helps  Charities 

Philadelphia — On  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  June  13,  thousands  of  people 
journeyed  to  Municipal  Stadium 
to  enjoy  the  8th  Annual  Phila¬ 
delphia  Music  Festival  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Char¬ 
ities,  Inc. 

Since  they  were  introduced  in 
1945,  the  Festivals  have  scored  an 
unbroken  series  of  successes.  In 
the  seven  years,  some  520,000 
music  lovers  have  been  clocked 
through  the  turnstiles  at  the  Sta¬ 
dium. 

The  Music  Festival  is  an  event 
of  exceptional  appeal  which  comes 
off  with  clock-like  precision.  But 
preparing  the  show  is  a  big  annual 
job  ...  a  job  which  ends  with  the 
finale  on  the  night  of  the  Festival 
and  begins  anew  the  next  morning 
for  the  following  year’s  show. 
There  are  hundreds  of  details  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  small  In¬ 
quirer  Charities  staff  headed  by 
Michael  J.  O’Neill,  its  Executive 
Director. 

The  permanent  staff  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  secretary  and  a  steno¬ 
grapher.  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  president  of  Inquirer 
Charities,  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  its  planning. 

Editorial  promotion  begins 
about  five  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Festival.  The  General 
Promotion  Department  uses  a  full 
schedule  of  promotional  and  ad¬ 
vertising  media. 

Various  banks  use  a  special  en¬ 
velope  stuffer  that  is  mailed  with 
monthly  statements.  Restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  use  menu 
stickers  and  table  tents  prepared 
according  to  their  individual 
specifications.  A  sp^ial  mailing 
piece  is  sent  to  individuals  who 
have  previously  purchased  Festival 
tickets  through  the  mail. 

Window  display  material  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  ticket  offices  and  music 
dealers.  In  addition  to  all  of  this 
promotion,  one  of  the  Promotion 
Department’s  major  jobs  is  propp¬ 
ing  a  souvenir  program.  This 
program,  usually  32  pages,  in¬ 
cludes  feature  articles  on  the  gu«t 
stars  (and  also  carries  substantial 
advertising). 

Details  pertaining  to  booking  of 
noted  talent  and  staging  the  Festi¬ 
val  are  handled  by  the  Charities 
staff. 

One  brilliant  event  which  has 
now  become  almost  as  popular  as 
the  'Festival  itself  is  the  breath¬ 
taking  Match  Lighting  Ceremony, 
an  audience-participation  event. 

The  guest  stars  who  were 
highlighted  at  this  year’s  Festival 
are  some  of  the  biggest  names  of 
the  entertainment  world. 

As  in  all  events  presented  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Chan¬ 
ties,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
Music  Festival  go  to  local  and 
national  charities. 
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Mainichi  Head  Sees 
Far  East  Problems 


The  International  Press  Institute 
should  give  more  attention  to 
problems  of  the  press  in  the  Far 
East  than  it  has  planned  to  do  in 
its  first  year  of  work,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Chikao  Honda,  president  of 
the  Mainichi,  im^rtant  Japanese 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Honda  expressed  his  views 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York  this 
week  from  the  recent  Paris  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute. 

“Our  Japanese  delegation  num¬ 
bered  10  and  was  one  of  the 


newsprint  plant  at  Nagano  and  it 
will  begin  this  Fall  producing 
enough  newsprint  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  newspaper.  The  machinery 
for  it  was  purchased  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  pulpwood  will  come  from 
Japanese  forests. 

The  court  case,  in  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  accused  of  swindling  Jap¬ 
anese  newspapers  in  a  newsprint 
deal,  has  damaged  U.  S.  prestige 
a  great  deal,  Mr.  Honda  said. 

Mainichi  and  other  large  news¬ 
papers  in  Japan  promote  many 


cultural  and  sports  events,  such  as 
musical  concerts,  lectures,  scienti¬ 
fic  research,  literature,  baseball 
and  boxing. 

“People  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  things  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Honda. 
“The  newspapers  do  not  make 
money  out  of  them  but  sponsor 
them  as  a  public  service  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  Of 
course,  the  newspapers  get  lots  of 
publicity  in  this  way  and  circula¬ 
tion  is  increased.” 

In  April,  Mainichi  sponsored  the 
flyweight  championship  fight  in 
Japan,  which  was  won  by  a  Jap¬ 
anese  boxer  in  the  presence  of  42- 
000  fight  fans. 

The  Orioles,  one  of  the  profes¬ 


sional  baseball  teams  playing  in 
one  of  the  two  professional  leagues 
in  Japan,  are  owned  by  Mainichi, 
whose  president  is  looking  in  the 
U.  S.  for  a  good  pitcher.  Baseball 
now  is  more  popular  than  wrest¬ 
ling,  he  said. 

For  25  years,  Mainichi  has  spon¬ 
sored  an  inter-city  amateur  base¬ 
ball  championship  series  and  a 
U.  S.  team  will  participate  in  the 
second  world  amateur  series  in 
Tokyo  this  year.  In  1953,  the 
Japanese  amateur  championship 
team  will  be  sent  to  the  U.  S.  to 
compete  in  the  world  finals,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Ebbets  Field,  Brooklyn. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Honda  is 
Ichitaro  Takata,  assistant  mana¬ 
ging  editor  of  the  Mainichi. 


largest  at  the  meeting,”  explained 
Mr.  Honda.  “We  were  very  much 
interested  in  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  the  discussions,  it  was 
decided  during  the  coming  year  to 
take  up  studies  of  the  problems 
of  how  news  flows  in  and  out  of 
the  U.  S.,  between  Germany  and 
die  Western  nations  and  in  and 
out  of  India. 

Considered  Secondary 

“I  got  the  impression  that  the 
press  problems  in  China  and  Japan 
are  considered  a  secondary  mat¬ 
ter,”  he  continued,  “and  most  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  Europe. 

1  hope  that  at  the  next  assembly 
in  London  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  problems  in  the  Far 
East — Indonesia,  China  and  Japan. 

I  gained  the  impression  that  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Far  East  were  in¬ 
vited  simply  to  signify  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  International  Press 
Institute. 

“The  assembly  was  significant, 
but  it  is  my  personal  wish  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Far  East.”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Honda,  in  an  interview  with 
this  journal  just  two  years  ago 
(E  &  P.  June  10,  1950,  Page  74) 
revealed  his  plans  to  enter  the 
radio  field  with  the  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly. 

The  so-called  “Big  3”  news¬ 
papers  of  Tokyo — Mainichi,  Asahi 
and  Yomiuri  —  now  are  operating 
a  station  in  Tokyo  and  in  addition 
Mainichi  has  stations  in  Osaka  and 
Fukuoka. 

TV  in  the  Spring 

Definite  planning  for  television 
is  now  under  way  and  Mr.  Honda 
hopes  to  begin  TV  operations  next 
Spring. 

The  Japanese  publisher  plans  to 
send  a  mechanical  superintendent 
here  soon  to  purchase  new  presses 
in  the  U.  S. 

The  newsprint  situation  has  im¬ 
proved  in  Japan  to  the  extent  that 
Mainichi  is  going  to  eight  pages 
this  month,  jumping  from  six.  It 
was  down  to  four  during  the  war 
and  the  evening  edition  disaj^ar- 
ed  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict. 
The  circulation  has  climbed  to 
6.500,000  daily— 4,000,000  for  the 
morning  edition  and  2,500,000  for 
the  afternoon  edition. 

Mainichi  i  s  building  a  new 
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3-Yr.  Campaign 
For  Medical 


Ray  Erwin's 
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Center  Triumphs  {^linmnad  Column 

St.  Louis — When  Gov.  Forest  §  §  (f 


CoL 


St.  Louis — When  Gov.  Forest 
E.  Smith  signed  the  bill  appropri¬ 
ating  $6,000,000  to  establish  a 
four-year  School  of  Medicine  and 
Health  Center  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  it  climaxed  an  editorial 
campaign  waged  during  the  last 
three  years  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

For  30  years  the  University’s 
Board  of  Curators  had  sought  to 
establish  a  four-year  medical 
school.  The  proposal  was  side¬ 
tracked,  first  by  the  depression, 
then  by  World  War  II,  and  since 
V-J  Day,  by  sectional  interests 
which  attempted  to  persuade  the 
Legislature  to  locate  the  school 
in  Kansas  City. 

Concerned  over  the  lack  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  medical  facilities  in  rural 
Missouri,  the  Globe  -  Democrat 
launched  its  campaign,  with  edi¬ 
torials  and  news  stories,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  shortage  of  doctors  out- 
state,  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities 
and  the  need  for  a  state  public 
health  program  as  an  effective  an¬ 
swer  to  socialized  medicine. 

In  1949  Governor  Smith  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  the 
school  in  his  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  was  repeated  in  1951  and 
the  Globe-Democrat  editorial  page 
centered  its  fire  on  the  Legislature. 
Finally,  near  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  in  April,  1952,  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  $6,000,000  was  passed. 
■ 

Keener  Takes  Job 
At  Baseball  Shrine 

St.  Louis — Sid  C.  Keener,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Star- 
Times  has  been  named  director  of 
the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  and 
Museum  at 
Coopers- 
town.  New  York. 

Stephen  C. 

Clark,  museum 
president,  said 
Mr.  Kenner 
would  succeed  J. 

A.  Robert  Quinn, 
who  is  confined 
to  a  Florida  hos¬ 
pital  but  remains  Keener 
associated  with  the  museum  as 
honorary  director. 

Mr.  Keener,  64,  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  copy  boy 
for  the  St.  Louis  Star  in  1902,  got 
his  first  by-line  covering  high 
school  athletics  for  the  Times  in 
1907. 

After  a  year  on  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  he  returned  as  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  of  the  Times, 
became  sports  editor  in  1914.  He 
moved  to  the  Star  in  1929,  con¬ 
tinued  as  sports  editor  when  the 
Star  and  Times  merged.  The  Star- 
Times  was  sold  to  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  last  year. 


/^PPORTUNITY  is  not  dying — not  even  dwindling — for  those  prac- 
titioners  of  our  craft  who  have  ingenuity  and  ambition  in  their 
journalistic  kit,  it  says  here  in  small  (8  pt.)  type. 

Rhea  Talley  aptly  illustrates  (a  pretty  illustration, 
too)  this  thesis.  Armed  with  the  old,  abiding  success  " 
securities,  she  has  made  for  herself  and  fills  with 
grace  and  distinction  an  important  and  interesting 
post  in  newsdom. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (University  of  Richmond)  brain 
functions  under  Miss  Talley’s  countless  curls  of  Titian 
tint  and  behind  her  soft  brown  eyes.  She  knows  what 
she  wants  and  gets  what  she  knows  she  wants,  or 
something  similar  to  same.  She  desired  and  obtained 
a  New  York  column-writing  assignment. 

Our  Heroine  served  seven  years  on  one  of  her 
home  town  papers  {Richmond  Times-Dispatch)  as 
reporter,  feature  writer  and  then  woman’s  editor,  .. 

winning  the  Sweepstakes  Prize  of  the  Virginia  Press  ******  l  alley 
Association  the  first  two  years  it  was  offered.  She 
transferred  her  talents  to  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  as  feature 
writer. 

**1  had  always  wanted  to  live  in  New  York,”  she  reminisced. 
‘“Why  not  write  a  localized  column  from  New  York  for  several 
Southern  newspapers  as  my  main  source  of  income?’  I  asked  myself.” 

She  sold  the  Courier- Journal  and  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
on  a  Sunday  column  plan  in  1948.  For  the  fromer,  she  writes  “Life 
With  Father  Knickerbocker,”  replete  with  chatter  about  Kentuckians 
in  New  York  and  some  fashion  news.  For  the  latter,  she  types  “A 
Southerner  in  New  York,”  a  chronicle  of  Tennesseeans  in  Gotham. 

Tennesseans  often  ask  if  she  is  related  to  Bob  Talley,  Commercial 
Appeal  feature  editor.  She  isn’t.  And,  to  this  good — or  bad — day 
she  has  never  been  in  Tennessee. 

But  our  Rhea  has  a  way  with  her  and  she  gets  around,  mixes  and 
mingles  in  a  social  whirl  and  has  built  a  fine  file  of  Tenn.-Ky.  news 
sources. 

The  first  week  the  Young  Girl  came  to  conquer  the  Big  City  and 
carve  a  career  she  managed  to  manufacture  breezy  columns  for  read¬ 
ers  in  the  two  widely  separated  cities.  Fortunately,  the  Federation  of 
Woman’s  Clubs  was  meeting  in  town.  She  got  in  touch  with  friends 
and  they  sent  her  to  their  friends  and  to  friends  of  friends. 

“It’s  largely  a  chain  reaction,”  she  remarked  with  a  smile,  “and  I 
also  get  letters  saying  Cousin  ^die  would  make  a  good  story — and 
often  she  does.  I  haven’t  run  into  another  columnist  who  makes  basic 
income  from  a  local  column  from  New  York.” 

Several  girls  have  come  to  New  York  to  work,  they  say,  because 
they  were  intrigued  by  her  columns.  On  Kentucky  Derby  Day,  the 
entertains  Blue  Grass  friends  at  traditional  mint  julep  breakfasts  in 
her  charming  apartment  at  24  Central  Park  South,  overlooking  the 
Downs-like  greensward  of  Central  Park. 

She  is  completing  manuscript  of  her  first  book,  “Times  Square,” 
a  documentary  history  and  study  of  the  theatrical  district,  whose  deni¬ 
zens  sometimes  are  puzzled  and  always  pleased  by  her  soft  Southern 
drawl. 

Incidentally,  she  presently  sports  a  fake  dime-store  wedding  ring  as 
protection  against  the  curiosity  and  verbosity  of  peddlers  and  other 
Broadway  characters  (Guys  and  Dolls)  she  interviews.  They  want  to 
know — if  not,  why  not? 

’A'  ★  ★ 

Another  Columnist-Author 

North  Callahan,  who  writes  “So  This  Is  New  York,”  a  human  inter¬ 
est  newspaper  column  in  the  O.  O.  McIntyre  manner,  on  June  5 
published  a  book  on  his  native  “Smoky  Mountain  Country.”  (Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce-Little  Brown). 

Columnist  Callahan’s  tome  resurrects  the  rich  and  ■, 

rugged  background  of  that  part  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  which  lie  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Newspaper  files  were  a  prime  source  of  the  re¬ 
search  work  and  revealed  that  the  first  abolitionist 
newspaper  was  published  in  East  Tennessee  long 
before  THE  Wahr — Civil,  that  is. 

North  was  born  in  the  South.  His  given  name  is 
of  family,  not  geographical,  connotation.  After  work¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  in  the  South  and  Southwest  and 
editing  the  magazine  Army  Life  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  (he’s  a  genuine,  not  a  Dixie  kunnel)  in  World  ^  ^ 

War  II,  he  began  fabricating  and  syndicating  his  North  Callahan 
clever  column. 


Army  Seals  Up 
Story  of  Major 
Shot  by  Woman 

Salt  Lake  City — A  case  of 
suppression  of  the  news  by  the 
Army  public  information  services 
was  uncovered  at  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  near  here  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram. 

A  major  stationed  at  the  secret 
proving  grounds  50  miles  west  of 
here  went  dining  and  dancing  with 
a  woman  employe  of  the  base. 
The  evening  was  climaxed  when 
the  major  was  wounded  some  25 
miles  from  the  military  reserva 
tion. 

No  public  report  of  the  shooting 
was  made  for  two  days  and  re 
porters  seeking  to  track  down  a 
rumor  of  the  shooting  were  given 
the  run-around  by  the  Army  at 
Dugway. 

‘Rabit  Hunting’ 

Finally  the  military  authorities 
at  the  base  release  a  story  that  the 
officer  was  “shot  while  rabbit 
hunting.”  It  wasn’t  until  the  next 
day — four  days  after  the  incident 
— that  the  county  sheriff  entered 
the  case  and  revealed  that  the 
woman  was  involved. 

After  a  full  account  of  the  story 
was  run  in  both  papers,  the  ma 
jor  was  quietly  removed  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  Tribune  remarked  editorial¬ 
ly:  “There  was  no  question  of 
security  or  any  of  the  other  shib¬ 
boleths.  It  was  just  a  matter  of 
the  Army  interfering  where  it  had 
no  business  to  be  in  an  attempt  to 
suppress  the  news. 

“This  is  not  an  isolated  incident. 
If  a  little  shooting  can  be  sup¬ 
pressed  for  two  days,  why  not  a 
big  scandal  for  many  years?” 

■ 

Considine,  Moisei 
Win  Lasker  Awards 

Bob  Considine,  International 
News  Service  coltmnist,  and  Al¬ 
bert  Q.  Maisel,  free  lance  writer 
are  the  winners  of  the  Lasker 
Medical  Journalism  Awards  for 
1951.  Each  receives  $500  and  a 
scroll.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
annual  competition,  the  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  an¬ 
nounced  also  a  special  citation  for 
Selig  Greenberg,  Providence  (R- 
I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Considine  was  singled  out 
in  the  newspaper  field  for  his  ar¬ 
ticles  entitled  “How  Soon  Will  We 
Conquer  Cancer?”,  distributed  last 
September. 

Mr.  Maisel  was  selected  in  the 
magazine  field  for  his  article, 
“Scandal  Results  in  Real  Rt‘ 
forms,”  published  in  Life  last 
November. 

Mr.  Greenberg’s  special  citation 
was  for  his  series  of  22  articles  on 
“Medicine  in  Crisis,”  published  m 
Feb.-March,  1951.  Mr.  Greenberg 
was  born  in  Russia. 
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Retailers  Look  At  Ads, 
Dislike  What  They  See 


An  urgent  plea  for  retailing  to  nique  of  a  wash  or  line  drawing, 
‘•clean  up  our  own  house  if  we  or  the  selection  of  type  faces  .  .  . 
are  to  create  any  semblance  of  Copy  is  practically  ignored.  As 
confidence  in  the  printed  or  long  as  the  type  set-up  looks 
spoken  word  in  the  minds  of  the  sharp,  then  the  heck  with  what  the 
buying  public,”  was  made  this  copy  says.” 


week  by  Robert  J.  Powderly,  sales 
promotion  manager,  Kresge’s,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Lays  Ills  to  Ads 
Pointing  out  that  retail  business 


‘  Mr.  Powderiy  was  one  of  four  'i 

pectations  m  recent  months,  Mr. 
speakers  to  put  retail  advertising  t-jj 


.“X  TrTnJ  Powderiy  laid  part  of  the  blame 

under  the  microscope  during  an 


AFA  se;:ion  ke;eTmthe  thtm;^  advlrti'  nr-'^ 
“Retail  Advertising  Checks  Up  on 


Itself  None  of  the  sneakers  confused 

but  annoyed,”  he  said.  “Unfortu- 


liked  what  they  saw— and  said  so  ‘  T 

in  nn  nnP<.rtn;n  nately  the  good  must  pay  for  the 


in  no  uncertain  terms.  .  -L,  ®  r  . 

“1  am  amazed  at  the  disinte-  !'?.*  the  honest 


gration“';f  Thrprlnted  “a^d  s^k^n  „lTfiv^^evl  ^ 

..ri,"  Mr.  Powderly  deeded.  5’^  “  “ ’“*5""* 


wulu,  mi.  ruwuciiy  ucLriaicu.  i.*  ui  i 

“How  in  the  world  the  average  [,3,=  ‘f®  unscrupulous, 

unethical  and  sometimes  •  down- 


intelligent  consumer  can  possible  " 

swallow  some  of  the  unadulter-  advertising  on 


ated  phony,  some  of  the  corny,  i  h  ,1  i, 

adolescent  claims,  some  of  the  Powderly  concluded  by 

.““P;  SS  or",hM  "d'Smr^o  C 


my  comprehension.”  " 

Noting  that  in  the  past  20  years  "f 

th.rw  kow  1 _ -  : _ own  house  if  we  are  to  create  any 


•u*..  V  u  _  1  J  •  own  nouse  it  we  are  to  create  anv 

there  has  been  marked  improve-  ,  cj  • 

n,.nte  tk-  „w.>.,k.>„r.:oi  semblance  of  confidence  in  the 

mcnts  in  tnc  mccnsncml  stspccts  i  j  •  At. 

nf  r,.foii  Xrf,  ^;a.  printed  or  spoken  word  in  the 


of  retail  ads,  Mr.  Powderly  said:  ^  ''™kr  «  k 

“1  have  not  observed  one  iota  of  public,  he 

_ _  _ _ A _ _  vtw.4  said. 


advancement  in  copy  content.  Not 
one  semblance  of  truth  or  sincer¬ 
ity  in  retail  copy  information.  In 


“Grass  Roots  Way’ 

The  need  to  return  showman- 


the  past  eight  months  retail  adver-  ship  and  “grass  root  ways”  to 
tising  copy,  in  my  opinion,  has  modem  retailing  was  cited  by 


Sir  Miles  Thomas,  chairman  of 
B.O.A.C.  and  president  of  the 
Advertising  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  told  AFA  members  at¬ 
tending  a  luncheon  that  uncertain¬ 
ty  about  our  tariff  changes  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  British  companies 
not  doing  more  advertising  in 
America. 


sunk  to  a  brand  new  low.  It  is  Viola  R.  Noble,  publicity  director, 
down  to  such  a  low  that  some-  Clarke’s  department  store,  Tulsa, 
times  I  look  at  the  pages  of  the  Okla.,  who  asked,  “Has  the  spend- 
newspapers  at  my  command,  ing  of  million-dollar  budgets 
which  are  many,  and  ask  myself,  caused  advertising  executives  to 
‘Who’'  kidding  who?’  ”  forget  the  simple — the  human — 

National  Copy  Better  principles  that  made  their  stores 

Kresge’s  sales  promotion  man-  P'a«?” 

ager  went  on  to  state  that  as  a  to  numer- 

retailer,  “1  must  hereby  confess  examples  of  shownianship  and 

that  national  advertising  is  by  far 

better  prepared  and  Lre  thor-  store;  concluded  by 

o.gMy  thoughl-lhrough.  I.,  copy 

IS  more  factual,  more  sincere  Peopie  ...  we  oeiieve  retail 

more  honest,  and  certainly  on  a  T  T  t 

higher  intellectual  plane  than  that  k°"® 

of  retail  store  advertising  .  .  .”  fundamentals  by  which  stores 

Mr.  Powderly  expressed  the  showmanship-^on- 

opinion  that  retail  advertising  is  sideration  of  the  customer  as  a 
as  much  merchandising  as  it  is  breathing  human  -  not 

advertising.  “Too  many  retail  ad  23.419  on  an  interview  chart  .  . 
people  over  look  this  important  ^  irn^r  ance  of 

factor  .  .  .  So-called  prettV  ads,  the  salesperson.  A  little  less  con- 

clever  and  cute  copy  may  win  centration  on  beating  last  year  s 

Prizes  from  certain  retail  advertis-  fig«re-and  a  little  inore  thought 
ing  service  organizations,”  he  said.  '’"‘’“‘^‘'on 

“but  1  do  not  seem  to  remember  being  the  best  darn  store  in 
seeing  any  concrete  sales  report  town  in  which  to  sht^p 


sales  promotion,”  was  expressed 
by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr., 
dean.  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University.  He  asked  that 
stores  “make  a  more  constructive 
approach  to  the  development  of 
the  sales  promotion  executives  of 
tomorrow.” 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president, 
Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
called  on  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  “to  spell  out,  so  clearly  and 
simply  that  none  will  fail  to  see 
and  heed,  just  how  much  each 
person  pays  in  taxes.” 

Mr.  Namm  said  that  one  way 
in  which  this  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  would  be  to  stage  a 
planned  ‘Tag  The  Tax”  Week. 
“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 
a  joint  effort  of  this  kind  might 
also  be  of  interest  to  local  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  local  manu¬ 
facturers  associations,  veterans’ 
organizations  and  civic  groups 
.  .  .”  He  said  he  felt  such  a  plan 
offers  a  dramatic  and  forceful 
method  of  enlightening  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  who  are  “all  paying 
out  much  more  in  taxes  than  we 
can  afford  to  pay.” 


AFA  Speokers 

continued  from  pane  14 


that  might  logically  go  along  with 
such  awards. 

“Retail  advertising  managers  of 
today  do  not  pay  half  enough 
attention  to  the  merchandising  and 
sales  result  picture  of  their  respec- 


“How  long  has  it  been.”  Miss 
Noble  asked  in  closing,  “since  you 
went  on  the  floor  with  a  sales- 
book?” 

Executives  Needed 
Concern  over  the  “inadequate 


live  stores.  Instead,  the  principal  efforts  of  retail  stores  in  procur- 
attention  is  given  to  the  artist’s  ing  people  for,  preparing  people 
rendition  of  the  layout,  the  tech-  for,  and  placing  people  in  retail 


Sir  Miles  said  British  manufac¬ 
turers  were  disturbed,  “to  put  it 
mildly  and  politely,”  at  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  some  U.  S.  firms  of  competi¬ 
tive  or  related  items  to  seek  home 
protection  against  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  With  such  a  threat  present 
at  all  times,  he  said,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  set  up  long-term  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  plans. 

Elssay  Winner 

Mac  Bohlman,  16  years  old,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  National  High 
School  Essay  contest  winner,  was 


presented  at  the  luncheon  by 
Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  chair¬ 
man  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  and 
award  chairman.  The  Roosevelt 
High  School  student  read  his  prize¬ 
winning  essay  on  “What  Advertis¬ 
ing  Means  to  Me.” 

Mrs.  Perle  Mesta,  American 
Minister  to  Luxemburg,  warned  a 
gathering  of  women  delegates  of 
the  AFA  of  the  harm  being  done 
the  U.  S.  abroad  by  “this  myth 
that  we  are  a  country  without  a 
soul.” 

Addressing  a  “brunch”  which 
opened  the  convention,  Mrs.  Mesta 
suggested  several  recourses  by 
which  advertisers  might  help  dis¬ 
pel  the  myth.  “The  communists,” 
she  declared,  “make  much  of  the 
charge  that  Americans  are  military- 
minded;  that  we  are  heading  the 
world  straight  for  World  War  III. 

.  ,  .  We  must  make  the  purpose  of 
the  defense  program  crystal  clear.” 

Because  foreign  students  visiting 
America  under  educational  ex¬ 
change  programs  “are  our  best 
salesmen  when  they  return,”  she 
added,  “we  should  make  sure  that 
they  see  the  real  America — that 
they  understand  the  meaning  be¬ 
hind  all  these  cars  of  ours,  our 
bathtubs,  telephones,  etc.” 

Sir  Miles  Thomas  rededicated 
the  Thirty  Club  Room  of  London 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  during  a  get-acquainted 
party  for  AFA  delegates.  The 
Thirty  Club  is  composed  of  prom¬ 
inent  publishers,  advertisers  and 
agency  heads  in  London. 

Resolutions 

During  the  AFA’s  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Elon  G.  Borton,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  AFA,  two  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted.  One  protested 
the  criticism  and  implied  denial  of 
the  right  of  American  business  and 
industry  to  present  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  to  the  public  through  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  appropriate  chan¬ 
nels;  urged  all  AFA  members  “to 
use  every  remedy  at  their  com¬ 
mand  to  defeat  any  effort  whatM- 
ever  to  curtail  or  restrain  the  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  advertising  by  any 
American  citizen,  business  or  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  second  resolution  dealt  with 
AFA  reaffirmation  of  its  approval 
and  support  of  voluntary  measures 
taken  by  media,  agencies,  trade 
associations  and  business  leaders 
“in  maintaining  the  hipest  stand¬ 
ards  of  truth,  helpfulness  and  con¬ 
duct  in  all  advertising  functions 
and  practices.” 

Ross  Roy  Honored 

Ross  Roy,  president,  Ross  Roy, 
Inc.,  Detroit  ad  agency  received 
an  award  at  the  convention  for  his 
“Outstanding  C  o  n  t  r  i  b  u  t  ion  to 
Junior  Achievement.”  The  award 
was  made  by  S.  Bayard  Colgate, 
chairman  of  Colgate-PalmoliVe- 
Peet  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  of  Junior 
Achievement. 

The  1953  AFA  convention  will 
be  held  in  Cleveland  with  the  dates 
tentatively  set  for  June  14-17. 
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Admen  Told  to  Spank 
Delinquent  Brothers 


Admen  must  polish  up  their  ing.  John  R.  Buckley,  publisher  of 
own  police  nightstick — and  use  it  Good  Housekeeping  magazine,  and 


y  to  prod  back  into  line  the  occas-  Carroll  B.  Larrabee,  publisher  of 
ional  few  delinquents  in  the  pro-  Printer’s  Ink,  proposed  that  mem- 
fession.  bers  of  local  advertising  organiza- 


This  suggestion  was  made  and  tions  associated  with  the  AFA  re¬ 
seconded  by  leading  ad  executives  new  the  traditional  campaign  of 


at  the  AFA  convention  this  week  AFA  for  integrity  and  truthfulness. 


at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York. 


“I  believe  that  in  the  main  copy 
is  truthful,”  Mr.  Buckley  said. 


James  E.  McCarthy,  dean  of  the  ‘The  thing  is  it  lacks  believability 
College  of  Commerce,  Notre  Dame  and  credibility.  It  would  seem  that 


University,  put  the  situation  this  copywriters  have  been  led  to  be- 
way:  “The  current  criticism  of  ad-  lieve  their  skill  is  measured  by 


vertising  is  significant  primarily  their  ‘ability  to  sneak  some  minor 
because  of  its  source.  The  persons  point  past  a  major  truth  without 
who  are  apparently  most  dissatis-  the  censor  seeing  the  play.’  ” 


lied  are  not  the  professional  scolds,  pjg  urged  work  on  this  point  at 


the  reformers,  the  do-gooders,  the  jf,e  local  level.  “You  scold  cigar 


leftists  and  others  who  are  con-  ettes  and  soap  and  what  have 


genitally  against  the  existing  order  you,”  he  declared.  “But  what 
and  who  like  to  snipe  at  any  about  your  own  backyards?  You 


going  concern. 


and  I  know  many  more  dollars 


“On  the  contrary,  it  arises  in  are  spent  locally  than  nationally 
a  segment  of  the  population  that  and  there  are  more  cures  for  bald- 


is  conservative,  with  people  who  ness  and  rheumatism  in  local 
are  steeped  in  the  American  tra-  media  than  in  national  media.” 


dition,  who  believe,  among  other  Mr.  Larrabee  suggested  that  lo- 


things.  in  the  capitalistic  system  cal  advertising  clubs  publicize  the 
with  its  individual  initiative  and  socially  valuable  work  they  do  on 


free  enterprise.” 

Just  what  is  wrong  with  adver 


Community  Chests,  Red  Cross, 
and  other  public  services  —  with- 


tising?  Dean  McCarthy  cited  the  out  cost. 


following  charges: 


He  also  noted  the  abuses  which 


1.  Flagrant  untruth.  This  ap-  should  be  halted:  phony  testimon- 
plied  to  vitamin  and  allied  prod-  ials  b  y  persons  not  technically 


ucts.  “It  is  an  ignoble  sort  of  competent  to  judge  a  product,  mis- 
appeal  at  best,  this  business  of  leading  use  of  scientific  data,  the 


playing  upon  the  fear  of  the  gul-  misuse  of  scientific  tests  by  draw- 
lible;  or  as  one  cynic  once  said,  ing  unwarranted  conclusions  from 


inventing  a  disease  and  then  de-  limited  data,  phony  contests  of  the 
vising  a  cure  for  it,”  the  educator  Mystery  Tune  type,  bait  advertis- 


vertising  appeals. 

3.  Themes  that  break  down  pub¬ 


lic  acceptance  of  advertising.  He  true. 


noted  the  Dallas  Advertising 
League’s  condemnation  of  cigar- 


tive  advertising  was  untrue. 


ing  club  was  the  “center  ring” 


AD  WOMEN  OF  YEAR  .  .  .  That  title  belongs  to  Frances  (biei. 
right,  advertising  art  director,  Marshall  Field,  Chicago.  The  lady 
who  presented  her  with  the  citation  is  Mrs.  Greta  W.  Murphy,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering,  showi 
here  admiring  the  award  brooch  that  went  with  the  citation. 


Frances  Owen 
Is  Ad  Woman 
Of  the  Year 


ing  such  as  rebuilt  vacuum  cleaner 


2.  Bad  taste.  No  parent.  Dean  and  sewing  machine  rackets  in 
M^arthy  said,  would  want  his  many  cities,  fear  techniques,  vague 


children  exposed  to  the  seductive  comparisons  like  “better  value” 
claims  of  the  whiskey  makers  and  “milder,”  and  the  use  of 


through  advertising  propaganda,  public  characters  whom  children 
With  very  few  exceptions,  he  add-  admire  or  seek  to  emulate  to  en- 


ed,  the  whiskey  makers  have  dorse  products  which  parents  may 
shown  little  restraint  in  their  ad-  think  are  deleterious  to  children. 


and  copy  which  implies  that  the 
advertising  of  competitors  is  not 


Frederic  Schneller,  vicepresident 
of  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St. 


ette  copy  that  contended  competi-  Louis,  said  that  the  local  advertis- 


Mr.  McCarthy  summed  up,  where  positive  moves  should  orig- 
“When  advertising  assumes  the  inate  to  maintain  and  improve  the 


role  of  a  spieler  in  a  honky-tonk,  position  of  advertising  in  society. 


when  it  frankly  appeals  to  carnal-  “Local  newspaper  advertising 


ity,  when  copy  is  brazenly  design-  expenditures  in  dollars,”  he  said. 


ed  around  an  approach  to  instincts  “were  nearly  3V4  times  greater 


and  emotions  that  come  under  the  than  all  the  national  advertising 
general  head  of  the  seven  deadly  placed  by  all  the  advertising  agen- 


sins,  the  time  has  come,  not  only  cies  in  the  country.” 


for  a  re-examination  of  advertis-  Attacks  on  the  credibility  of  ad- 


ing’s  position  in  society,  but  cer-  vertising  should  be  met,  he  de- 
tainly  for  a  very  careful  examin-  dared,  on  the  local  level  as  well 
ation  of  professional  conscience.”  as  the  national  level  to  purge  ad- 
Positive  solutions  to  the  prob-  vertising  of  its  objectionable  fea- 
lem  were  offered  at  the  Wednes-  tures  and  to  defeat  “the  enemies 
day  session  on  organized  advertis-  who  would  regulate  and  usurp  us.” 


Miss  Frances  Owen,  advertising 
art  director  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago  department 
store,  was  named  Advertising 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs. 
Presentation  was  made  during  the 
AFA’s  Sunday  brunch  at  which 
Perle  Mcsta,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Luxembourg,  was  the  speaker.  The 
award  is  given  annually  to  the 
woman  who  has  contributed  most 
to  the  growth  and  development  of 
advertising  and  to  the  people  in  it. 

This  year’s  winner  was  selected 
by  Clarence  Francis,  chairman  of 
the  board.  General  Foods  Corp.. 
New  York:  Richard  Babcock, 
president.  Farm  Journal,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  and  Beatrice  Adams, 
executive  vicepresident.  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and 
winner  of  the  1950  award. 

Miss  Owens  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  art  direc¬ 
tors.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  she  joined  the  staff 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  the  art  department  in 
1930;  has  been  art  director  since 
1945.  During  this  time  Miss 
Owen  managed  to  teach  fashion 
illustration  at  the  Frederic  Mizen 
Academy  of  Arts  and  courses  in 
retail  advertising  design  at  North¬ 
western  University. 

Women  of  Distinction 

In  1951  Miss  Owen  was  named 
one  of  the  five  “Women  of  Dis¬ 


tinction”  among  women  in  all 
professions  and  fields,  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Women’s  Advertising  Club. 
She  has  been  on  the  board  of  di- 
lectors  of  the  Art  Director’s  Club 
of  Chicago  and  has  served  as 
judge  on  many  of  the  major  ad¬ 
vertising  art  shows  of  the  middle 
west. 

During  her  regime  at  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  her  company  has  won 
more  than  70  awards  for  unusual 
and  outstanding  advertising  art. 

In  accepting  the  award  from 
Mrs.  Greta  Murphy,  national 
chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Woman  of  the  Year  award  com¬ 
mittee,  Miss  Owen  paid  tribute 
to  her  associates  and  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  designers  who 
have  passed  through  Mier  art  de¬ 
partment. 


EDITOR  & 


Alaska  Newspaper 
Wins  ludgment 

Fairb.\nks,  Alaska  —  Judge 
Harry  E.  Pratt  signed  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Tanana  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Miner,  defendant  in  a  libel  action 
suit  brought  by  the  Golden  North 
Airways. 

In  effect,  the  judge’s  action^ 
aside  a  jury  award  of  5^5, Ow 
'damages  to  the  airline  on  grounds 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  leg* 
grounds  for  the  recovery  of  dam¬ 
ages.  The  newspagjer  is  to  recover 
its  attorney  fees  and  court  costs 
from  the  plaintiff.  The  suit  g^ 
out  of  the  reprinting  of  an  edr 
torial  by  the  local  newspaper  fro® 
another  paper  about  non-scheduK 
airlines  in  Alaska,  not  mentionml 
any  by  name. 
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New  Stations  Hold  Key 
To  TV  Price  Problem 


Advertising  agencies  count  on  TV  pricing  itself  out  of  all  con- 
the  establishment  of  new  television  sideration.  At  a  current  rate  of 
stations  to  effect  a  complete  re-  $52,000  gross  for  a  nighttime  hour 
vision  of  pricing,  and  they  remain  on  63  stations,  what  will  the  :*a- 
apprehensive  for  the  medium  if  tion  cost  for  a  network  of  150 
talent  costs  increase  as  coverage  is  stations  be?  Somewhere  along  the 
extended.  line  the  whole  philosophy  of  pric- 

Charles  E.  Midgely,  Jr.,  of  Ted  ing  TV  must  undergo  a  complete 
Bates,  Inc.,  gave  that  message  to  revision,  and  I  think  that  it  will.” 
the  AFA  Convention  this  week  at  Optimistic 

a  television  session.  . 

Another  speaker,  Fred  M.  G'vmg  the  network  viewpoint 

Thrower  CBS  vicepresidcnt,  pre-  jLcrfbeT^the  okture  as  ‘‘cood”  YOUNG  AD  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR  .  .  .  David  Ogilvy,  vicepresidcnt 

dieted  that  advertising  expendi-  jescrioea  me  picture  as  good  ^ 

tures  in  the  medium  will  reach  because  tne  ngures  clearly  reneci  Association  of  Advertising  Men  at  AFA  ceremony  at  the  Adver- 
$850,000,000  this  year,  or  about  ‘hat  more  and  more  advertisers  «f  New  York.  Making  the  presentation  is  Herbert  G. 

10  per  cent  of  the  total  money  are  coming  into  television.  Ahrend  of  AAM  while  Sir  Miles  Thomas  of  England  looks  on.  Mr. 

spent  for  all  advertising  media.  we  pricing  ourselv^  out  ogiivy  is  credited  with  the  much  talked-about  Hathaway  Shirt  ads. 

The  addition  of  new  stations,  business,  he  asked.  Critics 

under  the  FCC  plan,  will  permit  always  seem  to  forget  that  tele-  .pw  Pouncils  Board  Frederic  Schneller,  vicepresident, 
an  advertiser  to  amortize  his  high  ysions  rising  costs— unlike  other  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis; 

talent  costs  over  a  wider  segment  increases  are  accompanied  by  £l0Ct  L^IllCOrS  and  Graham  Patterson,  publisher, 

of  the  population,  said  Mr.  fremendous  increases  in  value  re-  Election  of  officers  to  a  number  farm  Journal  and  Pathfinder,  Chi- 
Midgely.  ceived.  Television  has  become  a  of  posts  highlighted  special  meet-  cago  (previously  AFA  board  chair- 

“Any  little  thing  that  results  in  better  buy  each  year.  While  time  jpgs  at  the  AFA  convention.  man), 

lowering  the  cost  per  thousand  have  increased  .six  times  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Re-elected  to  the  board  were: 

viewers.”  he  added,  “is  definitely  a  since  1949,  TV  circulation  has  in-  Advertising  Clubs,  the  following  Vernon  Brooks,  associate  business 
step  in  the  right  direction.”  creased  22  times.”  were  elected:  Chairman:  Franklyn  manager.  New  York  World-Tele- 

New  Evaluation  Due  About  20  new  stations  will  be  R.  Hawkins,  Libby-Owens-Ford  gram  &.  Sun;  Fairfax  M.  Cone, 

„  ,  '  .  on  the  air  by  Christmas,  Mr.  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  previous-  president,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 

It  talent  ciKts  do  go  up,  he  jhrower  predicted  and  by  1957  |y  vicechairman  of  the  Council.  Chicago;  Henry  G.  Little,  execu- 
amed.  it  will  result  in  a  com-  there  will  be  1,500  stations  around  Vicechairmen:  Dale  Rogers,  ad-  tive  vicepresident,  Campbell- 
pete  new  evaluation  of  television  country,  making  television  “a  vertising  manager,  Mid-Continent  Ewald  Co.,  Chicago;  George  S. 

a  properly  priced  advertising  national  advertising  medium  Petroleum  Corp.,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  McMillan,  vicepresident,  Bristol- 

1  I  geographically.”  and  James  Spillan,  Benjamin  Esh-  Myers  Co.,  New  York;  and  Ralph 

a  y  Analyzing  the  budgets  of  60  leman  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Smith,  vicepresident,  Sullivan, 

hui/w?  .  ^  SP*"®®  leading  food  and  drug  firms,  the  During  a  meeting  of  the  Council  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc., 

a  CBS  executive  said  80  per  cent  on  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs,  New  York. 

.  ^’’‘'*"‘8.  would  ‘brow  increased  their  ad  allowances  Mrs.  Mabel  Obenchain,  midwest  The  board  of  directors  elected 
condit’o*^^  industry  into  a  chaotic  jj,  j95q  However,  he  and  promotion  manager.  Famous  the  following  officers:  Robert  M. 

k-  k  •  j  I  •»  added  42%  cut  magazines,  61%  Features  Syndicate,  Chicago,  was  Gray,  manager,  advertising  and 

ratP  y  which  indulges  in  newspaper  supplements,  72%  elected  chairman.  sales  promotion,  Esso  Standard 

immeH'  t  ^  ‘ii  *nd  98%  added  to  their  By  virtue  of  these  offices,  all  of  oil  Co.,  New  York,  was  chosen 

^  .  he  said,  will  teieyjsjon  appropriations.  the  above  become  vicepresidents  of  aFA  board  chairman;  Rita  East¬ 
ern  oLr”  There  will  be  further  adjust-  the  AFA.  man,  director  of  public  relations, 

•»  *•  k  ments  of  this  nature,  Mr.  Thrower  The  following  were  elected  to  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Inc., 
euaMickm  ?  situa  ion  w  ere  forecast,  and  they  will  result  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  AFA  Baltimore,  Md.  was  elected  sec- 
divide  th  f  s‘2t'ons  will  increased  TV  appropriations.  He  at  the  annual  business  meeting:  retary;  and  Ben  R.  Donaldson, 

aBainct  th^  '’'lening  audience,  as  named  two  score  leading  compan-  Marvin  Lundy,  national  retail  sales  direetor  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
rated  present  time  wnen  top-  which  are  not  now  using  TV  promotion  and  advertising  mana-  motion,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dtear- 
one  statin'!!^  ‘be  medium’s  best  prospects,  ger.  Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  Chicago;  bom,  Mich.,  re-elected  treasurer. 


one  station  in  an  important  mar¬ 
ket,  Mr.  Midgely  said  the  agencies 
are  concerned  whether  the  existing 
stations  will  be  realistic  and  ad¬ 
just  their  rates  downward. 

Philosophy  of  Pricing 
Summarizing.  Mr.  Midgely  told 
the  conference:  “The  television 
thaw  is  all  to  the  good.  We  should 
not  expect  immediate  miracles  as 
the  development  will  be  slow. 
Every  new  area  opened  up  will 
bring  the  day  nearer  when  we  will 
have  in  television  a  more  truly 
national  advertising  medium  which 
It  is  not  today.  We  must  realize 
that  it  will  take  many  more  TV 


Wichita  (Kan.)  Times 
Company  Reorganized 

Wichita,  Kan. — Reorganization 
of  the  official  family  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Wichita  Daily  Times,  was  anounc- 
ed  June  6. 

Rhea  Howard,  president  of  the 
publishing  company,  was  made 
editor  and  publisher.  James  B. 
Barnett,  who  has  been  secretary, 
wa.s  made  secretary-treasurer.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Donnell,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  was  elected 


“lai  II  will  take  many  more  TV  vicepresident  and  special  news  edi- 

stations  than  radio  stations  to  OVERSEAS  REPRF^SENTATIVF^  .  .  .  Japan  was  well  represented 

Rii»  ^PP'^h^ch  national  coverage,  AFA  convention  with  this  quartet:  (I.  to  r.)  Haruo  Yonedu,  Yhe  change  in  administrative 

Rsc^  "'hen  TV  coverage  reaches  director,  radio-advertising  department,  Nippon  Koken  (agency);  capacities  followed  the  deaths^  in 

j  .‘he  total  U.S.,  it  will  Shizuo  Kinugasa,  managing  director,  Marumiya  Co.  (soaps  and  cos-  March  of  Ben  D.  Donnell,  vice- 

and  up  in  comparison  with  other  metics);  Heihachi  Ino,  director-general  manager  of  the  business  de-  president  and  editor,  and  in  April 

partment,  Morinaga  Confectionery  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Seiichiro  Arai,  of  Jess  McLarry,  treasurer  and 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  of  copy  and  art  director,  Dentsu  Advertising,  Ltd.  auditor. 
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AFA  CONVENTION 


Proetz,  Pearson  Named 
To  Ad  Hall  of  Fame 


Election  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erma  heartedly  into  the  spirit  of  the  cru- 
Perham  Proetz  and  Earle  Pearson  sade  for  “Truth  in  Advertising” 
to  advertising’s  Hall  of  Fame  was  and  added  much  to  its  success  and 
announced  at  the  annual  dinner  of  effectiveness.  Mr.  Pearson  was 
the  AFA  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  made  general  manager  of  AFA 

executive  staff,  the  Wall  Street  in  1926;  and  under  his  direction, 

Journal,  who  served  as  chairman  the  second  phase  of  the  Federa- 
of  the  judges  councils.  tion’s  campaign  was  initiated  — 

Mrs.  Proetz,  first  woman  to  be  “The  Trust  About  Advertising.” 
elected  to  the  Hall^  of  Fame,  was  This  phase  of  the  campaign  was 

executive  vicepresident,  Gardner  a  public  relations  program  to  ere-  Gardner  —  chairman  of  the  board.  .. 

Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  at  the  ate  a  greater  confidence  and  be-  Gardner  Advertisine  Co.  St.  Along  with  reporting  s^t  news 

time  of  her  death  in  1944,  and  fievability  in  advertising  and  to  Louis*  Kenneth  Akers _ president  “j 

had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  copy  educate  the  public  in  its  functions  Griswold  -  Eshleman  Company,  'imereretfve  cIZS 

writer,  account  executive  and  di-  and  values.  It  is  estimated  that  Cleveland  Ohio-  Carroll  B  Larra-  write  an  interpretive  column 

rector  at  Gardner  with  which  she  this  program  is  now  reaching  bee _ president  Printers’  Ink  New  news  in  the  state. 

was  associated  since  1933.  some  70,000,000  people  annually.  ?orl?HerS  S 

In  1924  and  again  in  1925,  she  Kept  AFA  Together  umbia  University  Club,  New  ^  f 

ttrnn  000  AHvprti^—  « «  «  ^7^  i»  1  _  OH  d  Bull  A^oosc  socct  in  Hclcnd 

ing  Award  for  distinguished  indi-  organization^  ork.  Charles  C.  Grwn  when  he  quit  high  school  during 

l"du5  advertLmeS^^^^^^^^^^^  abilities  were  further  evidenced  by  aging  dirwtor  Advertising  Club,  his  first  year.  After  a  term  in  the 

“the  most  effiefive  me  of  iUustra-  v®  — P™**  backshop  he  got  a  job  as  a  r^ 

tioSiradvertS  ’’  In  1927  £  tising  clubs  of  the  nation  and  the  Klent,  American  Researi^  Foun-  porter  on  a  short-lived  weekly, 

non  m  aavmismg.  in^z/,  Mrs  manner  in  which  he  helped  to  or-  dation,  N.  Y.;  and  S.  Keith  Evans  ,  ,  ...  ^ 

Proe^  received  the  $2  000  Mward  -Quaker  Lace  Company,  New 

W.  Bok  prize  by  the  Harvard  established  in  their  York. 

EL'” 

for  a  single  product.  She  was  the  ,  ^  r  6  Clarion  Lcdaer  worked  for  the  Record-Herald, 

only  person  ever  to  win  all  three  _  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  i.  Cof  Helena  Independent  and  the 

awards  Pearson  that  the  AFA  was  kept  WOrKerS  La-et  WOtCneS  Montana  Banker  until  1925. 

In  1931,  she  was  named  one  of  functioning  during  the  Jackson,  Miss. — Six  employes  of  From  1925  until  1928  here 

the  10  most  prominent  St  Louisans  difficult  years  of  the  depression  the  Jackson  Clarion  Ledger,  with  ported  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 

in  a  poll  in  that  city  and  in  1935  During  his  service  combined  service  of  175  year  s.  Chronicle  and  the  Great  Falls 

Fortune  magazine  iiamed  her  as  Federation,  he  built  and  have  been  recognized  by  R.  M.  Tribune.  In  1928  he  went  to  work 

one  of  the  16  outstanding  women  managed  24  national  ad  conven-  Hederman,  publisher,  with  presen-  for  W.  A.  Clark  Jr.,  son  of  the 
in  American  business  contributed  to  the  sue-  tation  of  wrist  watches.  Veteran 

A  year  later  Mrs  Proetz  be-  international  conven-  of  the  group  is  Will  Brown, 

came  president’  of  the  Women’s  t'on^in  London  in  1924,  and  in  colored  employe,  with  33  years. 

Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  and  Berlin  in  1929.  In  1934,  Mr.  Pear-  Other  recipients  of  the  awards 

that  same  year  was  elected  region-  ^on  was  honored  with  a  medal  included  R.  M.  Crisler,  30  years, 

al  director  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Uni-  foreman  of  the  press  room;  E.  B. 

of  the  Fashion  Group.  versity  of  Missouri,  for  distin-  Peters,  30  years,  makeup  foreman; 

Upon  Mrs.  Proetz’s  death  in  gu'shed  service  to  journalism  and  Willie  Hennington,  29  years,  press 
1944,  the  St.  Louis  Fashion  Group  advertising.  room  employe;  Purser  Hewitt,  27 

announced  establishment  of  an  Judges  for  this  year’s  Hall  of  years,  managing  editor,  and  Mrs. 

Erma  Proetz  Memorial  Scholar-  Fame  were:  Dick  Burnett,  26  years,  business 

ship  at  Washington  University  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  —  chairman,  office  manager. 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  “in  recogni-  _ 

tion  of  her  great  interest  in  stu- 
dents  and  the  wide  help  and  en- 

couragement  she  gave  many  young  ' 

girts  starting  on  their  careers.” 

In  1945,  the  Women’s  Ad  Club 
of  St.  Louis  established  an  annual 
Erma  Proetz  award  for  the  most 

outstanding  creative  work  done  by  IT 

women  in  advertising.  This  award 
was  dedicated  to  her  memory  for 

having  “stood  for  the  highest  stan-  ^^B 

dards  of  advertising  and  whose 
faith  in  the  ability  women  in 
was  known 

the 

late  Earle  was 

the  AFA  from  1921 
until  his  death  in  1950, 


Proetz 


Pearson 


Independent  -  Record,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  Helena  papers.  Ht 
previously  had  worked  for  botn 
papers. 

He  became  executive-secretary 
of  the  Republican  state  central 
committee,  served  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  Mr.  Ecton’s  staff  and  re 
turned  to  Montana  to  write  fot 
the  Billings  Gazette. 
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RATLIFPS  STORY  OF  'IMPOSSIBLE  EFFORT'  CROWNED  WITH  SUCCESS 


continued  from  page  9 
Calls  went  out  to  every  key 
department  head  and  foreman. 
Every  single  person  asked,  joined 
up.  They  became  a  general 
Committee  of  24.  One  of  the 
first  resolutions  was  to  lay  the 
plan  in  the  open  before  Roger 
H.  Fcrger,  publisher. 

Mr.  Ferger  praised  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  motives,  stated  only  that 
he  must  remain  neutral.  He  was 
under  contract  to  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  made  the  sale. 

Mr.  Ferger  gave  approval  for 
the  employes  to  retain  Frost  and 
Jacobs  —  the  Enquirer’s  own 
counsel  —  as  attorneys.  This  was 
a  passive  go  ahead  signal.  But  the 
employes  weren’t  passive  from  that 
moment. 

Carl  Jacobs,  head  of  their  law 
firm,  called  in  Jackson  Martindell, 
New  York,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Management.  He 
told  employes  their  plan  was  won¬ 
derful. 

“Give  it  all  you’ve  got.”  he  said. 
“If  you  can  raise  $800,000  in  stock 
pledges  I’ll  put  in  another  $100,- 
000.  Get  it  up  to  $1,500,000  and 
you  can  talk  business.” 

476  Raise  $900,000 
In  Pledge  Campaign 
Charles  Staab,  circulation  wiz¬ 
ard,  drew  up  a  pledge  campaign. 
More  than  100  Enquirites — loyal 
to  a  famous  old  journal — plunged 
through  the  departments.  In  just 
eight  days  more  than  $900,000 
was  pledged — on  demand.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  pledge  under  $1,- 
000.  Yet  476  of  the  850  em¬ 
ployes  met  that  demand.  Most  of 
the  others  wanted  to  get  in  when 
the  limit  could  be  lowered. 

On  April  9,  Staab,  Ratliff,  the 
committee  chairman.  Attorney 
Harold  J.  Siebenthaler  and  Martin¬ 
dell  met  with  astonished  and  some¬ 
what  bemused  officials  of  the 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.  in 
Washington.  “Yes”  —  they  would 
consider  an  employe  offer.  But 
they  couldn’t  negotiate.  Just  bring 
the  offer  in. 

The  court  had  set  April  28  as 
the  date  to  approve  the  Times-Star 
offer.  Employes  decided  they 
would  get  in  that  day  with  their 
offer.  The  fur  was  sure  to  fly 
anyway,  they  reasoned,  when  the 
McLean  heirs  fought  the  right  of 
the  trust  company  to  sell  the 
paper.  And  outstanding  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  were  rallying  to  send 
the  employes’  pledge  fund  up  to 
the  $1,500,000  goal. 

Then  on  April  25  came  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  to  employe  hopes.  The 
McLeans  withdrew  all  of  their  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  Times-Star  sale.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  now  urged  it. 

On  April  26,  Ratliff  and  Attor¬ 
ney  Francis  L.  Dale  saw  the  em¬ 
ploye  offer  coldly  rejected  by  the 
bank. 

It  w«  $8,000,000 —  a  nice  figure 
—  distinctive  chiefly  because  it 


was  more  than  the  Times-Star’s. 
But  there  was  nothing  behind  it 
but  a  prayer,  said  the  bankers. 

'What's  All  This?' 

Stem  Query  from  Court 

Nevertheless,  the  employes 
hired  Arthur  B.  Condon  and  for¬ 
mer  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings, 
Washington  attorneys,  and  showed 
up  bright  and  early  April  28  in 
the  court  of  Chief  Judge  Bolitha 
J.  Laws.  To  make  sure  the  judge 
knew  of  the  employes’  existence  in 
the  court  of  high  finance,  they 
had  his  secretary  place  a  copy  of 
their  $8,000,000  offer  on  the 
bench  right  before  the  judicial 
frown. 

Judge  Laws  saw  the  employe’s 
offer  and  summoned  their  trem¬ 
bling  squad  before  him. 

“What’s  all  this?”  the  judge 
began,  when  a  chorus  of  heirs  and 
bankers’  attorneys  interrupted. 

“These  men  have  no  standing,” 
said  G.  B.  Craighill,  attorney  for 
the  Trust  Company.  “We  have 
rejected  their  offer  as  unsound. 
They’re  just  trying  to  block  the 
sale  to  the  Times-Star.” 

Senator  Tydings  cleared  his 
throat  and  took  over — as  Amicus 
Curia,  or  “friend  of  the  court.” 

“Even  if  I  didn’t  represent  these 
employes  I  would  be  here  to  pro¬ 
test  this  sale  to  the  Times-Star  as 
unfair  and  possibly  even  illegal,” 
said  the  Senator.  The  sputtering 
and  objecting  filled  the  courtroom. 
So  did  the  Senator’s  arguments. 

When  Judge  Laws  got  everyone 
quieted  down,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  employes  couldn’t  be  a 
friend  of  the  court.  So  the  Trust 
Company  called  its  first  witness 
to  tell  what  an  excellent  business 
deal  the  Times-Star  offer  was. 

This  precipitated  another  court¬ 
room  flap  by  Senator  Tydings  over 
the  right  of  a  “friend  of  the 
court”  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 
He  won  the  right  with  the  argu¬ 
ment,  “Surely,  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  has  nothing  to  hide  in  pre¬ 
senting  its  case.” 

For  three  days  Trust  Company 
witnesses  wrapped  up  the  Times- 
Star  offer  as  a  fine  business  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  employes  sat 
glumly  as  the  witnesses  occasion¬ 
ally  digressed  to  take  a  poke  at 
employe  pretensions.  One  witness 
called  the  employe  plan  a  “cruel 
hoax.” 

But  the  employe  argument  that 
a  trust  property  should  be  given 
more  of  public  offering  than  the 
secretly  negotiated  Times-Star  con¬ 
tract  won  attention.  Judge  Laws 
told  the  Trust  Company  they  must 
accept  offers  from  anyone  in  the 
country  until  May  16.  He  would 
then  hear  their  recommendations 
May  26. 

Back  to  Cincinnati  flew  the  em¬ 
ployes’  hopes — resurrected  again  in 
a  series  that  was  to  put  Lazarus 
in  “B”  movies.  They  renewed 
their  desperate  queries  to  financial 


houses,  brokers  and  anyone  with 
a  spare  million  to  bolster  that  ach¬ 
ing  void  above  the  $1,500,000.  in 
pledges. 

Enter  Halsey,  Stuart  Co. 
With  $6,000,000  Bonds 

Then  came  tremendous  transfu¬ 
sion.  Into  the  picture  stepped  Hal¬ 
sey  Stuart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  top  bond 
firm.  They  were  interested  in  see¬ 
ing  if  the  Enquirer  could  stand 
some  bonds.  The  employes  thought 
they  would  need  about  $6,000,000 
worth.  It  didn’t  faze  Halsey, 
Stuart.  “Let’s  see  your  books,” 
they  said. 

Hundreds  of  dollars  of  long  dis¬ 
tance  phone  calls  later,  Halsey, 
Stuart  said  they  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  underwriting  the  bonds — 
subject  to  SEC  and  counsel  ap¬ 
proval.  Six  hours  later.  Dale  and 
Ratcliff  were  on  their  way  to 
Washington  to  beat  the  May  16 
deadline. 

They  beat  it — but  the  Trust 
Company  said,  “No,”  the  bonds 
might  never  be  issued  and  there 
was  still  nothing  but  pledges  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  money. 

“But  we  can’t  turn  pledges  into 
cash  because  of  SEC  Regulations,” 
pleaded  the  employes.  “Give  us 
90  days  and  we’ll  give  you  $7,500,- 
000  cash.  That’s  a  lot  better  than 
the  Times-Star  installments.”  It 
was  no  sale. 

The  employe  lawyers  immediate¬ 
ly  filed  a  petition  asking  the  court 
to  extend  the  May  16  deadline  one 
week  to  May  23. 

“For  God’s  sake  come  back  here 
next  week  with  something  more 
solid,”  was  Senator  Tydings’  part¬ 
ing  shot. 

On  May  22 — 45  minutes  before 
the  last  plane  that  could  get  them 
to  Washington — employes  were 
still  frantically  negotiating  some¬ 
thing  “more  solid.”  Westheimer 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati  brokers,  were 
reluctantly  agreeing  to  underwrite 
$1,500,000  in  stock  on  a  few 
hours’  notice. 


Abeit  Is  Elected 
Journal  Co.  Officer 

Milwaukee — Donald  B.  Abert, 
business  manager  of  the  Journal 
Company  since  1943,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Abert  started  with  the 
Journal  in  1928  as  a  promotion 
copy  writer. 

Lindsay  Hoben,  chief  editorial 
writer,  and  Joseph  E.  McMullen, 
production  manager,  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Also  elected  were  six  unitholder 
nominees,  as  follows:  Raymond  E. 
McBride,  editorial;  Ellis  J.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  radio;  Walter  A.  Dathe, 
business  office;  Stewart  Hanrahan, 
circulation;  Clifford  M.  Larson, 
promotion,  and  Richard  C.  West- 
phal,  mechanical. 


With  the  help  of  waiting  wives, 
the  plane  was  made,  and  the  ump¬ 
teenth  deadline  met  at  Washington. 
The  offer  was  handed  in.  Over  the 
weekend  the  employes  sweated  out 
the  May  26  hearing.  But  May  26 
was  just  another  black  day  for 
employe  hopes.  Into  the  court 
came  the  Trust  Company  with  ap¬ 
proval 'of  the  Times-Star  contract. 

‘Too  many  loopholes  in  the  em¬ 
ployes’  offer,”  was  their  verdict. 

Up  spoke  the  guardian  ad  litem 
and  the  attorneys  for  the  heirs  ad 
infinitum,  ‘we  approve  the  Times- 
Star  offer.” 

“Give  us  our  90  days  and  we’ll 
show  you  all  cash,”  dared  Senator 
Tydings.  “Give  us  10  days  and  we’ll 
give  you  a  million.” 

Judge  Laws  didn’t  give  anything 
— except  a  strong  hint  that  he  was 
going  to  decide  soon. 

A  Desperate  Plan 
Needs  a  Financier 

Back  to  Cincinnati  went  a  des¬ 
perate  plan — someone  must  guar¬ 
antee  the  entire  $7,500,000  cash 
offer  of  the  employes.  But  who? 
Meanwhile  the  judge  was  going  to 
rule  any  moment.  A  call  went  to 
H.  L.  Stuart,  genial  head  of  the 
fabulous  bond  firm. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  already  come  to 
Cincinnati  once  in  answer  to  a  last 
minute  plea  to  speed  up  his  bond 
underwriting  contract.  Did  he 
know  any  millionaire  guarantors? 

“I’ll  see  what  I  can  do,”  said  Mr. 
Stuart. 

This  was  a  virtual  promise  from 
the  famed  financier.  On  the 
strength  of  it  the  employes  wired 
the  judge  to  postpone  his  decision. 
He  gently  rebuked  their  rash  ac¬ 
tion — and  gave  them  26  hours. 

Eight  of  those  hours  were  gone 
when  Mr.  Stuart  called  to  say 
Cyrus  Eaton,  Cleveland  financier, 
might  be  willing  to  serve  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  banker.  Jack  Cronin  took 
off  at  midnight  for  Cleveland,  rac¬ 
ing  against  the  judge’s  decision  at 
4  p.m.  the  following  afternoon. 

That  day  of  decision  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Cronin  yelled  terms 
over  the  telephone  from  Cleveland, 
Ratcliff  held  meetings  to  approve 
them  in  Cincinnati,  and  Tydings 
and  Condon  raced  with  the  reluc¬ 
tant  trustees  to  Judge  Laws  at 
Washington  to  gain  more  time. 

At  4:35  p.m.  the  judge,  who  still 
hadn’t  been  able  to  hand  out  his 
printed  decision  apparently  approv¬ 
ing  the  Times-Star  deal,  put  it 
back  in  the  drawer.  The  trustees 
had  expressed  interest  over  Eaton’s 
offer  to  put  $1,250,000  into  their 
bank  at  once.  But  they  refused 
to  approve  a  delay.  The  judge  did 
though — and  employe  hopes  were 
extended  five  days  until  Tuesday. 

It  was  a  Memorial  Day  long 
weekend,  but  conferences  never 
ended  for  the  employes. 

They  finally  met  June  2  in 
Washington  with  former  Judge 
{Continued  on  Page  80) 
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Ratliil's  Story 


Business  Opportunities 


Continued  from  page  79 


A  U.N.  Magazine  Kditor  secka  financi^ 
barkintc  for  Kxport-lmport  Publioation 
tlpalinff  with  international  trade. 
plies  ronfldential.  Box  234^8,  Editor  k 
Publiaher. 


RATES— consecutive  insertioni 
3  line  minimum. 


Robert  L.  Marx,  Cincinnati,  and 
Robert  L.  Kaiser,  Cleveland,  direc¬ 
tor  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
Portsmouth  Steel  Corp.,  a  holding 
company  controlled  by  Eaton.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  and  a  14-page  offer  took 
all  night  to  draw  up.  These  went 
off — w  i  t  h  o  u  t  breakfast — to  the 
Trust  Company  at  10:30  a.m.  Fi¬ 
nal  court  hearing  was  at  2  p.m. 
that  day.  The  offer  was  now  $7,- 
600,00(> — all  cash  within  90  days — 
from  the  employes.  Portsmouth 
Steel’s  millions  guaranteed  they 
would  pay  it. 

At  1  p.m.  the  fidgety  employes 
went  to  the  Trust  Company. 

Wasn’t  the  offer  good  enough  at 
last?  At  1:30  p.m.  the  trustees 
said,  “no,”  there  might  be  lawsuits 
in  those  90  days. 

‘Give  Them  All  Cash!' 

Off  to  court  went  the  stunned 
employe  representatives.  They  sat 
there  in  amazed  silence  while  the 
same  old  routine  of  Times-Star 
approval  came  from  all  interested 

parties.  Finally,  Judge  Marx  plead-  Established  1&14.  Newspapers  bought 

ed  for  hours  for  the  dying  employe  and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

hopes.  Judge  Laws  said  he  would 
give  “everyone”  just  a  last  two 
hours  to  fix  their  offers.This  was  it. 

Off  raced  the  employes.  Some¬ 
where  in  northern  Minnesota,  Cy¬ 
rus  Eaton,  enroute  to  a  remote 
Canadian  mine,  got  off  the  train 
and  called  Washington  to  see  what 
was  happening.  There  was  an  hour 
to  the  deadline.  Eaton  said,  “give 
them  all  cash — $7,600,000 —  in 
two  days.” 

The  offer,  by  racing  taxicab,  got 
to  the  bank  at  five  minutes  before 
the  final  deadline. 

It  was  so  much  cash  even  Ports¬ 
mouth  couldn’t  get  it  out  of  their 
protesting  banks  quickly.  So  Kaiser 
and  Marx,  on  a  conference  tele¬ 
phone  hook-up  over  six  cities  and 
Canada,  arranged  an  immediate 
loan.  The  cash  came  in.  The 
stunned  trustees  admitted  it  was 
pretty  good. 

The  newspaper  title  was  fought 
over  to  up  until  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  had  indicated  he 
would  rule — 2  p.m.  Friday  a  wild 
injunction  suit  came  from  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  Portsmouth  stockholder. 

But  nothing  could  stop  the  em¬ 
ploye  star  now. 

Portsmouth  magnanimously  let 
the  employes  set  up  their  own 
corporation  with  Roger  Ferger  as 
president.  Incorporation  was  Apprais 

achieved  in  Ohio  in  one  day  by  printcbaft 
private  plane  and  hasty  meetings. 

Portsmouth  took  notes  for  the 
$7,600,000  and  handed  over  title 
to  the  paper  to  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc. 

Judge  Laws,  hearing  nothing 
more  from  the  Times-Star,  gave 
the  deal  his  final  approval. 

Bedlam  broke  out  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  office.  The  Enquirer 
was  still  “The  Enquirer.”  And  it 
was  a  pretty  good  feeling. 


SITUATIONS  WANTBm 
Insertiona  Line  Kate 

1  $.M 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertioni  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .06 

3  .80 

4  and  over  .86 


Books — Literature 


HORAOK  LOUIS  PHILIP  BRAND 


NUMISMATIST 

Information  Office:  1448  South  Wv 
ba&h  Ave.,  Chicago  5.  Illinois 

Tel.:  HArrison  7-3211 

Cable  .Vddress:  HORAOERNA,  Chi¬ 
cago 

OKFEKS  tH)R  SALE 

A  part  of  his  Library  vis:  Worki 
of  wcll  kno^n  authors 

Anthony  Hope — 'Set  51 — 15  volomri 

A.  OOXAX  IKIYLE — Set  S49— 13 
volumes 

THOMAS  MOORE— Set  5191—20 
volumes 

BEXJAMIN  FRANKLIX— Set  5262 
— 12  volumes 

FRANK  STOCKTON — Set  569- 
12  volumes 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT — Set  524— 
52  volumes 

LORD  BYRON— Star  Set— 6  toI- 
nines. 

GEOROE  MEREDITH — Set  517— 
20  volumes 

.TAMES  .MADISON  —  S.  t  5412— « 
volumes 

A.VATOLE  FRANCE— Set  52—10 
Volumes 

DANIEL  IVEBSTER — .Set  513—18 
volumes 

Above  and  many  others  are 
LIMITED  EDITIONS 
Also  Offers 

Large  Number  of  Not  Limited 
Editions 

BIOGRAPHICAL.  HISTORICAL. 

NOVELS,  POEMS.  RELIGIODB. 

CLASSICAL,  NATURE,  LETTERS, 
MAG.AZIN'ES,  DICTIONARIES,  Ete. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 


Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates, 
in  advance.  Charge  Ordera  Accepted. 

Add  18e  for  Box  Servire 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Claesifled  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  Identities  held  In 
strlcleet  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  for  Sale 


C.4LIIXFRNIA  Daily  grossing  over 
.$100,00U  a  year  in  a  fast-growing  city. 
Unopposed.  Pine  plant  and  staff. 
$145,000  cash.  Principals  only.  C.  A. 
Hayward,  1111  Laguna  Road,  Pasa- 

dena  2,  California, _ 

MIDWEST  DAILY,  unopposed  in  fast- 
growing  county-seat  city  of  15,000.  A 
fine  property;  $200,000.  Write  fully, 
please.  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
Willis  St.,  Detroit  1,  Michigan. _ 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
Boston  Bldg. _ ^nver,  Colo. 


FOR  better 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly. 
Well  equipped.  No  competition.  Gross 
$30,000.  Terms.  Jack  L.  iStoll  &  As¬ 
sociates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Ange- 

les  29.  California. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
sports  weekly,  12  years  old,  paid  cir¬ 
culation,  definite  expansion  potential. 
’51  gross  ^4,000.  No  shop;  with  ex¬ 
cellent  printing  newsprint  contract. 
$7,750  cash.  Alert  adman-owner  can 
draw  purchase  price  first  12-18  months 
have  REAL  job  security  and  future  in 
own  business.  Oo-owner,  0.  T.  New¬ 
ton,  4724  Rosemont,  La  Crescenta. 

California. _ _ 

KANSAS  COUNTY  SIEAT  EXCLU- 
.SIVE  weekly,  small  but  good  earner. 
Price  $18,600.  Larger  exclusive  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  price  $25,000,  others. 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  Norton.  Ksnsa.,. _ 


Fillers — Items 


FILLERS:  2,000  CLEAN,  ’Tunelj 
Piliers,  two  to  six  lines,  contsis  so 
advertising  and  no  advertising  reftr- 
encee,  written  by  weekly  publisher  is 
retirement  after  twenty  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Printed  copy  mailed  for  $15.00 
postpaid.  A.  J.  Harris,  Jr..  Box  IMl. 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


Promotion  Services 


AERONAUTICAL  Services 
Gain  Aviation  Support  Through  Arti¬ 
cles  or  Coilnmns.  For  further  infonss- 
tion,  Box  2321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


radio 


SOUTHEASTERN 


_  newspaper  _ 

property  for  sale.  Now  paying  ex¬ 
cellent  return  on  cash  price  of  $350,- 
000.  Potential  outstanding.  Write 
only  if  able  to  finance.  Box  23>14.  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

WEEKLY  NEWISPAPER:  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  JOB  potential;  city  of  10,000; 
good  equipment;  price  $15,000.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Nat’l  Loan  Bldg.,  Moor- 

head,  Minnesota. _ 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  Central  Penn- 
■sylvania  Daily,  with  job  plant.  Good 
investment.  Box  2308,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ 

WYOMING  $100,000  CLASS,  top 
earner.  Confidential.  Bailey-Kreh- 
hiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  396.  Sa- 

lina,  Kansas. _ 

FOR  SALE.  Vocational  and  Personnel 
jaurnal.  Profitable.  Editorial  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Box  2212,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


pared  a  powerful  ’’Plus  Value  Uim 
Car”  promotion  to  help  you  stir  more 
used  car  linage  by  helping  deslen  iW 
more  sales. 

Kit  includes  cute  of  "Plus  Value  Di^ 
Oar”  emblem  In  sites  from  l-mchw 
22-inch  pennant,  colorful  presentsooe 
folder,  8-ad  promotion  campaign  sM 
suggestion -packed  “How  to”  sectios. 

Available  to  one  paper  at 
fees  in  cities  without  a  subscriber  w 
the  Howard  Parish  Service:  Up  to  3V 
000  population,  $15;  25,000-50.000, 

$20;  50,000-100,000,  $25;  over  100, • 
000,  $30.00. 

Order  the  "Plus  Value  Used 
promotion  kit  by  wire  or  airmail  NO"- 


Publications  Wanted 


ALL  OR  PART,  profitable  small  daily. 
Box  95,  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  bank  ref¬ 
erence,  experienced. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plsn* 
2900  NW.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  1 


Business  Opportunities 


WIE  HAVE  THE  PAPER  BUT  NO 
PLANT.  A  going,  growing  weekly  is 
outgrowing  its  printing  facilities  in 
the  plant  of  another  weekly.  Here’s  a 
golden  opportunity  for  someone  with 
the  capital  and  know-how  to  go  into 
the  printing  business  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California.  Write  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Star  for  details. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Cash  for  Due  Bills 

Hotels,  RR,  AirHues.  Shlp«.^,«<«- 
O.  Firestone,  1440  Broadway,  N.  * 


Identities  of  all  Boxholders  are  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  If  you  wish 
to  sell  or  bay  a  publication,  these 
columns  can  help  1 1 
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Press  Engineers 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  OfFset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-'1740 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMTSXT 
00.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
— moved — erected .  Ridgewood,  Ne  w 
Jertejr.  RI  6  *2*2. 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
811  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPEOI.ALIZINO  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses.  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  »75  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  .Allied  Printing  Trades. 


LINOTYPES 

32  •  3il  -  30  -  27  -  22  -  14  •  8  •  5 

INTERTYPES 

G  -  H  -  D  -  08M  -  C  -  B  -  X 

Either  reconditioned,  ‘‘as  is”,  or 
Rebuilt  ■  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3*,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  CSM  INTERTYPE 

FINE  condition.  3  main  magazines 
and  1  side  magazine,  with  motor,  60 
cycle,  3  phase,  220  volts  A.C.,  elec¬ 
tric  pot  and  3  molds. 

AVAILABLE  immediately,  as  is, 
where  is.  Meriden  Record,  Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Mnltiface  perforators, 
all  latest  attachmenta.  Good  condition. 
Replaced  by  Standard  perforators. 
Price  $1,800  each  including  1  8  Pt. 
Regal  counting  magazine.  Contact  Eve- 
ning  Outlook.  Santa  Monica.  California. 

FOR  SALE:  3  Hamilton  48-Case  Steel 
Type  Cabinets  with  working  tops. 
Excellent  condition.  Thoma.s  W.  Hall 
Company,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Newsprint 


Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Msrhinea  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Wsshington  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y 
PHONE  WATKINS  4  2010 

MILL  CONTRACTS 

AVAILABLE 

FOR  standard  quality  Canadian  News¬ 
print  at  mill  contract  price. 

ANY  size  rolls  in  carload  and  pool  car 
quantities. 

For  full  details  write 

Box  2250,  Editor  A  Publisher 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

XEWSP.VPER  PRI^SS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving— Erecting 
Newspaper  ^nveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
SUnset  1*575 

AMERICAN 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

For  Sale 

Spot  Tonnage 

Cfood  Quality 

Direct  Mill  Shipments  at  reasonable 
prices.  No  Broker  involved.  Box  2130, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

machinists — Dismantling,  moving, 
uieotbling,  entire  newspaper  plants, 
aepsirs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6  0098-0099 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  .411  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35",  52)4".  70".  80" 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

M.\CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Binders — Files 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

Box  9000. 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Fit  any  size  newspaper 
Manufactured  by 

^^VIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1*22  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 

Ftms  Room 

SCOTT 

4  UNIT  PRESS 

22  %"  cut-off.  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders. 

BEN_  SHULMAN  ASSCQATES 

BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Newspaper  Files  and  pe- 

^"•'■f'RS  OF  (clear  view)  loose  loaf 
holders  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

ComposinR  Room 

Our  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 
^  „  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

Gwley  Cabinets — Type  Cabinets 
.  for  Descriptive  Circular 

Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

DUPLEX  Rotary  Newspaper  FOLDER 
Box  2326.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WILL  SACRIFIOE  Goss  straight  line, 
rotary  high  speed  press,  64-page  ea- 
pacity,  4  decks,  complete  with  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  for  printing  tabloids. 
Two  poj^  autoplates  available  with 
press.  Write  Davenport  Newspapers, 
Davenort,  Iowa. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22%",  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

IdNOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
.V-®’  2®-  Intertypes  B— C — OSM, 

•TOTOughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
available  attractively 
PrtcM.  Eight  page  Goes  Comet.  North- 
1?  Works,  323  North  Fourth 

Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 

IfINETT  PER  CENT  of  North  Carolina 
nswspapers  are  nsing  L.  A  B. 
Newspaper  Turtles.  Thsy 
sold  all  over  ths  United  State*. 
^  Priee  $68.50  to  $79.50.  The  ansi- 
better  on  the  msrket.  Write 
giving  eomplete  informs- 
Mn'  witi  * .  ■  Oomptar,  Box 

Elkin,  North  Csrolin*. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  BUY 

★  ★  ★ 

scon  HEAVY-DUTY 
32-PAGE  PRESS 

4  Two-page  wide  floor-fed  units 

Plate  and  impresaion  cylinders 
in  roller  bearings 

60  HP  A.  C.  Motor  Drive 


With  stereotyping  equipment 


Formerly  used  to  print  the 
Elkhart  <Ind.)  Truth,  replaced  by  a 
GOSS  Universal. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE: 

Cutler  Hammer  paper  conveyor 
E.  P.  Wallman  &  Co. 

975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  2154*  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers ;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  complete 
stereo  equipment  including  Hoe  mat 
roller,  all  AO  motors,  and  12  turtle*. 
R^k  bottom  price  $11,000  cash.  Dis¬ 
mantled  ready  for  shipment.  George 
Roche,  Attorney,  402  Old  Colony 
Building,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


24-PAGE  TUBUL.AR 

TWO-to-One  model  with  stereotype 
equipment.  $30,000  cash 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  iwess. 

HOE  24  Page  single  width  <4  fold. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


GOSS 
2  UNIT  PRESS 


LENGTH  cut-off  22)4''. 

FLOOR  units,  end  roll  feed. 

HEAVY  dnty  double  folder. 
OUTLER-Hanuner  rtmveyore. 

PULL  automatic  AC  motor  drive. 

John  W.  Griffi+bs  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


COTTRELLS  (2),  4>8a66,  print  and  fold 
32-page  tabloids,  magazines.  Reason¬ 
able.  Box  2304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 


LENGTH  cut-off  23^/16* 

5 — 16  PAGE  Balcony  type  units 
Rubber  Rollers,  Ink  Pumps 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — C-H-Conveyors,  1  double  Folder 
2— 'AC  Motor  Drives  Full  Automatic 

I 

For  further  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


_ Stereotype _ _ 

FURNACES  &  PROOF  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

.oO  lb.  Combustion  Lino  Furnace. 
800  lb.  Combustion  Furnace. 

1,000  lb.  Automatic  "Quick”. 

1.500  lb.  Monarch  Furnace. 

2,000  Ib.  G.E.  Furnace  with  A.O.  elec¬ 
tric  heating  units. 

2  —  1-Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Fur¬ 
naces. 

2.500  Ib.  No.  5  Hoe  Stereo.  Pot. 

5,000  lb.  No.  7  Hoe  Furnace. 

WBSEL  Electric  Galley  Proof  Presa. 
No.  14  Vanderoook  Half-tone  Proof 

Press,  like  new. 

No.  23  Vandercook  full  page  Power 
Proof  Press. 

19  X  25  Potter  Proof  Press. 

No.  25  Vandercook. 

Also  Shavers — Routers — Casting  Boxes 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


One  rebuilt  and  improved  (engraving 
and  stereo)  Nailing  machine  and  motor 
for  sale  or  trade. 

RIOHARDSON-SOVDE  00.,  INC. 
503  South  Fourth  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


TWO  DUPLEX  bandboxes,  complete 
with  pumps  &  spouts;  Duplex  tailpiece 
cutter  and  bending  saw;  Duplex  plate 
reamer;  all  for  22%"  cut-off  Metro* 
olitan  style  plates;  3J4  ton  round  Hoe 
metal  furnace,  46"  high,  complete 
with  hood.  The  foregoing  equipment 
has  been  in  stand  by  rapacity  and  la 
almost  like  new.  FOB,  Asbury  Park. 
N.  J.  Box  2306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  Autoplates 
Autos-havers 

8-10  Ton  furnaces;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  36.  N.T. 


WanipH  to  Biiv 


WANTED 

aOOMPLE'TE  PLANTS 

•  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  PRESSES 

•  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESSES 
•PAPER  CUTTERS 

Offset  &  Letterpress  Corp. 

71  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  T. 
BEekinan  8-7*86 


POLLARD- ALLING  K.X.  Addreaaor. 
PoUard-Alling  Reliefograph. 

Box  2218.  Editor  A  Publishar. 

WANT  16  OB  24  PAGE  Duplsz 
bnlar  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AO 
motor  equipment  and  eomplete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box 
2119,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  9  reels  with  ten¬ 
sions  to  install  on  rear  of  three  tubu¬ 
lar  presses.  Hox  2303,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

STA-HI  Vacuum  back  scorcher  for 
over-sU  page  size  17x21%.  Star,  Shel¬ 
by,  North  Carolina. 
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MACHINFRV  and  SUPPLIES 
anted  to  Bay _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLiANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  56,  N.  T. 


HEAVY  DUTY  dry  met  roller  with 
AC  motor  drive,  moaotjrpe  mate  end 
storage  eabinets.  Box  2M0,  Editor  A 
PubJiaher. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ Administrative 

OAN  YOU  HANDLE  TOUGH  SITUA¬ 
TION!  I  am  looking  for  a  buaineaa 
manager  with  drive  and  know-how, 
who  can  bnild  np  advertising  and  eir- 
cnlation  departments.  Small  daily  in 
industrial  rity  on  East  Coast.  Good  po¬ 
tential.  Salary  and  profit-sharing. 
Please  give  complete  details  in  first 
letter,  in  confidence  to  publisiher.  B«x 
2227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Business  or  general 
manager  ni>eded  by  growing  California 
paper.  Salary  pins  bonus.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  detailed  record.  Box  2210. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

Large  Metropolitan 
Newspaper 
Has  an  Opening 

AVAILABLE  TO 

Thoroughly  Trained 
NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

MAY  presently  be  business  manager 
or  assistant  general  manager  of  similar 
paper. 

PREFER  MAN  about  forty,  fully 
grounded  in  all  phases  newspaper 
operation,  good  health  and  character. 

GIVE  complete  data  including  salary 
range  expected. 

ALL  replies  held  confidential  unless 
released  by  applicant. 

NOT  a  replacement  for  any  presently 
employed  executive. 

Box  2342,  Editor  A  Publisher 


A  rtfats — Cartoonists 


WANTED 

ARTIST — Fast,  ttm-iUght  layout  man 
and  retoucher  for  Eastern  daily.  Abil¬ 
ity  on  lettering,  maps  desirable.  Box 
2201.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ r'lmilarton 


CIBCTLATION 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER  by  New  York  State  afternoon 
newspaper  12.500  ABC.  Only  newspa¬ 
per.  Mainjy  carrier  bov  distribution, 
small  mail,  street  sales  negligible. 
Must  have  interest  In  and  be  able  to 
handle  boys.  Write  full  details  of  ref 
erencea  age,  experience,  etc.  to  Box 
2224,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER,  afternoon 
daily,  must  be  experienced.  Write  full 
details.  The  Tribune,  Now  Albany, 
Indiana. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  for  trade 
magazine.  Handle  oflice,  field  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Present  manager  drafted;  per¬ 
manent  position.  Salary  and  incentive 
arrangements.  Box  2322,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  2 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  northwest  daily  must  be  ex- 
Iterienced  circulation  builder.  $75.00 
and  commission.  Box  2304,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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HF.I  P  WANTEn 
('ircularton 


LARGEST  A.M.  AND  SUNDAY  in 
state  has  opening  for  supervisor  in 
city  home  delivery.  Applicant  should 
be  promotion  minded,  possessing  vi¬ 
sion  and  imagination  along  with  the 
ability  and  desire  to  advance  in  an 
aggressive  competitive  situation.  Must 
have  good  building  record  and  be 
qnalified  to  train,  load  and  supervise 
district  managers  and  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  We  can  advance  you  in  keeping 
with  your  ability.  $100.00  per  week 
including  oar  allowance,  plus  generous 
bonus  override  on  eircnlation  increase. 
Send  complete  resume  of  experience 
and  qualincations.  Write  Box  2228, 
Editor  A  I^ibUsber. 


rinanWed  AdverHstng 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SOLIC¬ 
ITOR  (female)  most  have  experience 
and  be  able  to  type.  Good  telephone 
voice  and  pleasant  ^rsonality  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  salary.  Write  details  to 
Miss  E.  Factor,  Personnel  Manager, 
Bayonne  Times,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
YOUNG  MAN  with  some  experience  to 
take  charge  of  classified  on  New  York 
state  afternoon  daily  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  circulation.  Real  opportunity  for 
linage  gains.  Give  full  information  in 
writing.  Box  2225,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


rtl«r»|jn  Advertiainc 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


4-5  YEARS’  experience,  confident  that 
he  can  sell,  lay-out  and  promote  new 
accounts. 

FIVE  day  daily  5,600  but  carrying 
volume  of  paper  with  10  to  12.000. 

CONGENIAL  staff,  pleasant  residential 
suburban  community. 

THIS  position  pays  a  good  salary  for 
man  who  can  produce. 

NEWS-HERALD 

P.  O.  Box  471  Willoughby,  Ohio 


SEVERAL  ADVERTISING  staff  open¬ 
ings  available  in  Pennsylvania,  weekly 
and  daily,  small  and  large  cities.  Com¬ 
municate  with  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Pnblishers'  Association,  209  Tele¬ 
graph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN  seeking  permanency,  exicellent 
future,  ides'  mast  living  healthy  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Write  publisher  fully.  ABC. 
semi -weeklv  News -Times.  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina. _ 


Experienced 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WANTED  immediately  for  permanent 
staff  job  with  Eastern  Snnaay  News¬ 
paper.  Good  opportunity.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Capable,  indus¬ 
trious,  write  giving  references,  person¬ 
al  history,  and  salary  desired.  Box 
2242,  Editor  A  PnblisAier. 


SMALL  New  England  daily  wants 
proven  producer  to  take  over  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  $100  weekly  and  bo¬ 
nus  to  man  with  at  least  ten  years’ 
experience  between  35  and  45  years 
old.  Submit  background,  employment 
record  and  referencee  to  Box  2206, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  WANT  a  good  job  with  a 
first-class  newspaper  in  the  30.000 
circulation  class!  We’re  located  in  the 
Mid-West  in  a  town  we’re  sure  you’ll 
like.  The  pay  is  good,  working  con¬ 
ditions  ideal.  In  return  we  expect  s 
man  who  is  ambitious,  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  good  lay-out  and  copy, 
and  is  interested  in  being  s  contribu¬ 
ting  member  of  a  first-class  team. 
Write  us  anH  tell  us  h"iii  yourself. 
Box  22.54.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED:  Advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  North  Westchester  weekly. 
Must  have  car.  Capable,  industrious. 
Straight  salary.  Include  references, 
experience.  Write  Box  “A”,  The  Vil¬ 
lager,  Bedford,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 
Display  Advcrtiniag 


EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
NEEDED 

IMPORTANT  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  Middle  West  seeks  the  services 
of  s  proven  advertising  salesman.  Ex¬ 
cellent  end  nnnsusl  opportunity.  Prefer 
men  under  forty.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  details  about  yonr  experience  and 
personal  background.  Addrets  Box 
2215,  Editor  A  Pnbli^er. 


SPECIAL  PAGE  MEN:  Sell  WORLD 
SERIES  promotion  around  Radio  A 
TV,  Announcers  scoring  form.  Work 
in  yonr  locality.  Sell  two  pages  for 
each  game.  For  details  WELLS  PUB- 
LISHING  CO.,  LEONIA,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  man  wanted 
by  livewire  midwestern  daily.  Modem 
plant,  excellent  working  conditions, 
salary  and  opportunity.  Man  sought 
is  not  a  high  pressure  salesman,  but 
s  friendly,  helpful  contact  between 
newspaper  and  advertisers,  who  can  do 
attractive  layouts,  write  effective  copy 
and  service  accounts.  Write  Box  2316. 
care  of  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full 
details  of  training  or  experience. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  take  charge  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Printing  sales  on  small 
Florida  daily.  Start  immediately  at 
$60  week,  plus  monthly  bonus  on 
linage.  Can  buy  part  interest  after 
proving  self.  Send  experience  and  ref- 
erences.  Box  2334,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  some  experience 
and  ability  who  wants  to  work  for  a 
future  in  5-m8n  department.  Nebraska 
20.000  daily.  Write  all,  age,  family, 
draft  status,  salary,  etc.  Box  2313, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

WANTED — By  central  West  newspa¬ 
per,  Advertising  Salesman  with  local 
display  experience.  Circulation  around 
20.000.  Opportunity  for  person  with 
managerial  ability.  In  reply  state  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  references.  Box  2300, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


HIGH-GRADE  MAN  wanted 
to  sell  syndicated  newspaper 
mat  services  for  large  New 
York  House.  Commiesion 
basis.  $35  on  average  sale. 
If  engaged,  one  of  our  field 
men  will  sell  in  your  pres¬ 
ence  and  instruct  you.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  man  who 
wants  to  build  a  prosperous 
future  from  a  well -paying 
present.  Act  quickly  or  the 
territory  yon  want  may  he 
gone.  Give  complete  details, 
including  phone  number. 
Box  2339,  Editor  A  Publis'her 


F,dltorlal 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
acquainted  with  editors  for  feature 
selling  work.  State  background  and 
salary.  Box  1900,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Responsible  Deskman- 
reporter  for  swing  shift  work  on 
morning  edition;  forward  references 
to  Sandor  Klein,  Executive  Editor, 
Idaho  Statesman.  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

HELP  WANTED — Reporter,  able  to 
type  well,  for  all  around  job  on  small 
daily  in  Northern  Illinois.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details  to  Box  46,  Woodstock, 
Illinois. 


REPORTER  and  Newscaster.  Some 
experience  in  both.  College  educated 
male.  Apply  by  letter  only  with  full 
details.  City  Editor,  Free  Press,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Vermont. 


WANTED— young  man  for  general  re 
porter.  Excellent  opportunity  to  learn 
every  beat  and  desk  in  progressive 
small  city  daily.  Paper  member  Gan 
nett  Group  with  fine  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  man  who  can  make 
good.  Give  full  details  first  letter 
Write  Fred  Eaton,  managing  editor. 
Ogdensbnrg  Journal,  Ogdenaburg, 
Neiw  York. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  ANTED 

Edit  until 


EXPERIENOED  FARM  EDITOR  wks 
can  search  ont  and  write  interestiai, 
timely,  informative  farm  news  u4 
features,  make  friends  with  farm  peo¬ 
ple  and  speak  and  write  with  author 
ity  on  farm  problems,  has  an  uutataad- 
ing  job  waiting  lor  him  wiA 
progressive  afternoon  daily  anxioss  le 
better  serve  its  farm  areas.  Write  Box 
2243,  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher,  lir 
ing  full  details  of  experience,  traisisi, 
general  background  and  other  qnalil. 
cations.  Applicants  other  than  wtU 
qualified  men  in  their  field  are  waitisf 
their  time  in  replying.  Unusual  Indnti- 
menta  offered  as  to  salary,  opportunity 
and  working  conditions. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED 

RESEARCH  AND 

SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 

LARGE  metropolitan  newspaper  in  tti 
Middle  West  needs  services  of  tn  ex¬ 
perienced  ndvertUing  research  ukI 
sales  promotion  man.  Salary  near  In 
fignret.  Applicanta  below  forty  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  or  wire  giving  contplMe 
details  of  yonr  experience  and  biek- 
ground.  Addresi  Box  2214,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
capable  of  assuming  charge  of  ill 
mechanical  departments,  inclndis{ 
electrical  maintenance  and  all  me¬ 
chanical  production,  with  ability  to 
get  along  with  both  labor  and  mii- 
sgement.  Man  not  over  45  years  of 
age  for  large  midwestern  newspaper 
plant.  Give  all  particulars  inclndinp 
age,  experience  in  full,  referenees  snd 
salary  range.  All  replies  held  ronl- 
dential  until  released  by  appUcut. 
Box  2307,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ PMSTRI  ACTION 

_ Linotype — Printing 

MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL. 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  Hsndirap.  Civilita 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 


Sm'4TION<  W\NTFn 
Administrative _ 


(X)UPLE  available  to  take  charge  of 
West  Coast  newraaper  or  magt>>°* 
after  July  15.  (Tommnnity  exports, 
mid-thirties,  heavy  Chicago  •rp'"' 
enee.  $800  a  month  bnyt  a  tterliif 
team.  Box  2843  Editor  A  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED  AS  publisher,  sseiitsst 
or  general  manager.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence  snd  record  in  management, 
sonnel  and  labor  relations.  Techniw 
knowledge  in  all  departments.  Age  «• 
Write  Box  2930,  Editor  A  Pnblilber 

SOUND,  hard-hitting  newspaper  m» 
with  experience  on  dailies  from  ten  M 
ninety  thousand  eircnlation  (four  joM 
in  twenty-two  years)  with  execntiw 
background  of  accomplishments  in  sdj 
vertising,  circulation  and  at  present 
general  management.  Available  on  rei- 
sonsble  notice.  One  and  only 
for  change  is  on  advice  of  doctor  tM' 
health  of  wife  and  small  child  ’’ 
jeopardy  in  midwest  lake  area.  Prefer 
place  in  midwest  or  south  where  en¬ 
tire  experience  gained.  In  middle  fet' 
ties,  perfect  health,  congenial 
operative.  Ple-ase  write  Box  2li"' 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

28  YEAR  OLD  VETERAN  fiesiree 
position  as  publisher’s  asiiitsnt  « 
advertising  manager  of  good  weeini- 
Excellent  experience  in  both  adverW’ 
ing  and  backshop.  Beat  of  reference!- 
Box  2310,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WELL  EXPERIENOED.  Capable  mw- 
ager  small  daily  available  on  remon" 
able  notice  as  general  manager,  nnii- 
ness  manager  or  publisher’s  »■*'*!?,; 
Temperate,  economy  minded. 
record,  best  references.  Can  make  Iw 
vestment.  Write  Box  2312,  Editor 
Publisher,  for  details. 
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UVE  WIRE  TOP  CIRCULATION  ind 
PiooMtiOD  Mankger — 20  ye*r«’  experi- 
wci  in  West,  South  and  Ea»t.  Small, 
■•diiun  and  large  dailiet.  Complete 
knowledge  all  phases  of  circulation — 
carrier  boy  op.  Want  connection  where 
malts  insure  permanency.  Married. 
40.  Arailable  30  days.  Box  2216,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Pnblisber. 

attention  please  EXECUTIVES' 
papers  25-100,000  olaset  Will  guaran¬ 
tee  Inereased  rerenue  and  circulation 
ibnost  any  situation.  Records  and 
leferences  furnish  proof  of  ability. 
Now  handling  150,000.  Seeking  small¬ 
er  paper  on  equitable  conepensation 
pins  percentage  revenue  increase.  Box 
2305.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artfate— Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  Seeks 
new  position.  Years  of  Newspaper 
experience.  Finest  quality  work,  re¬ 
published  nationally.  Box  2311,  Editor 
A  ^blisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAOER,  excellent 
record  and  references.  Thoreugh 
knowledge  all  phases  dailiM.  with 
itesdy  lineage,  ad  count  increase 
Arsilable  at  once.  Box  2247,  Editor  Se 
Pnblisber. 


SITCATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  MANAOINQ  EDITOR. 
New  York  City  Theatrical  Trade  Pub¬ 
lication  aeeks  editorship  of  general 


MEXICO — Spot  assignments,  technical 
articles,  features,  by  on  scene  compe¬ 
tent  U.S.  writer.  Box  2233,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 


ADVEBTISl.NO  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 
Prefer  town  50.U000  to  125.000;  age 
45;  good  besitb;  thorougbly  experi¬ 
enced  and  have  proven  ability;  have 
tnmed  in  good  performance  for  years 
in  retail  display,  clsssifled  promotion 
•ales  snd  specisi  edition  selling — both 
u  islesmsD  supervisor  and  manager; 
now  ready  to  bnild  you  a  good,  hard 
kitting  stair.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  bsfo  may  compensation  on  inereased 
l^sge  for  yonr  paper.  If  yon  want  to 
and  out  abont  me,  contact  Sam  Bloom. 
Advertising  Director.  Dallas  Times 
Hersid.  Other  references  on  request. 
Box  2045.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


cummunting  distanre  of.  New  York 
City.  Fully  experienced  all  phases  Edi¬ 
torial  Department  work  with  newa- 
paper  wire  service  background  of  nine 
years.  28,  married.  Box  2118,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  29,  married,  with  both 
aute  and  copy  desk  experience  plue 
general  aaaignmant  and  some  rewrite, 
aeeka  desk  or  state  desk  job  on  60- 
76,000  daily.  Now  on  200,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  MS  in  Joumalism^  vet.  We 
with  to  live  in  smaller,  friendlier  town. 
East  or  Midwest.  Box  2122,  IMitor  A 
Pabllsher, _ 

EDITUKS  NOTE:  Reporter/feature- 
writer,  3  years’  experience,  26  yeara' 
common  sense,  seeks  new  lead  on  me¬ 
dium-large  Eastern  daily.  Vivid,  ac¬ 
curate  copy,  crisp  features.  B.A.,  vet, 
single,  draft-proof.  Top  references. 
Box  2127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  31  seeks  opening  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  Four  yeara'  experi¬ 
ence  on  dailies.  College  J-grad,  mar¬ 
ried,  SDX  member,  and  draft-free. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2110,  Eoi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT  REPORTER  2  vears  on  28.000 
New  England  daily  seeks  larger  paper. 
Handled  all  beats,  know  Spe^  Graph¬ 
ic.  desk,  radio  news  writing,  broad¬ 
casting.  Vet,  26,  married,  college  grad 
uate.  Go  anywhere.  West  coast  fine. 
Box  2133,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Man,  21,  June  graduate  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism,  wants 
ri'porier's  job  preferably  in  Anxona 
or  New  Mexico.  Experience  in  editing, 
layout,  head  and  sports  reporting.  Can 
handle  camera.  Box  2132,  Editor  A 
PubJ^isher. 

A-i  DESK  MAN,  5  years  with  paper 
above  200,000  circulation,  wants  mag- 
axine  job  or  top-flight  wire,  feature 
desk  position  with  large  daily  or  news 
service.  Prefers  East  Coast.  Box  2219. 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

CITY  EDITOR  daily  19,000  circula¬ 
tion,  five  years’  experience  all  beats, 
copyreading,  layout,  married,  29, 
Seeks  desk  or  reporting  job  on  larger 
paper.  Box  2245,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SnUATIONS  WANTED 


Eiiitorial 


REPORTER 


PHOTOORAPHER 

ADVERTISING 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  plus  educa¬ 
tion  all  add  up  to  my  10  years  of 
weekly  snd  daily  experience.  Now 
editing  prise  winning  weekly. 
Young,  conacientious,  tireless 
newspsperman.  Can  produce  and 
ahow  record.  Available  immediate¬ 
ly.  If  you  have  apot  with  future, 
plus  incentive  then  write  Box 
2220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  —  top-flight  metropolitan 
experience  on  copy,  wire  and  city 
desks — seeks  right  opportunity  on 
medium  or  large  daily.  Box  2331,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-OORRESPONDBNT,  top  re¬ 
searcher,  linguist,  wide  European- 
Ameri-can  experience,  available  as  Eu¬ 
ropean  News-Editor  here,  or  corre¬ 
spondent,  Britain,  Europe.  Box  2332, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

WANTED:  Msgasine  or  book  pnb¬ 
lisher,  house  organ  or  newrspaper  edi¬ 
tor  or  similar  hiring  chief  of  reput¬ 
able  organization  in  “word  industry’’. 
One  with  imagination  enough  to  hire 
a  capable  newsi>aper  reporter  who 
also  does  by-line  features,  news-humor 
column  on  suburban  daily  and  will 
learn  yonr  busineaa,  prove  his  worth 
to  yon  quickly  and  intelligently. 

KNOWLEDGE  make-np.  printing,  en¬ 
graving;  creative  writing;  married, 
vet,  college  grad.  Present  employer 
rates  A-1  can  offer  little  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  2335,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


BUREAUCRACY  HAS  ME  DOWN. 
Well  paid  Government  Editor  will  take 
less  pay  lor  chance  to  think  again.  28, 
vet.  marricii.  expect  child.  B3J.  MA 
English,  SDX.  Year  weeklies,  6  months 
daily,  15  months  present  job,  report¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  cartooning.  Seek  news 
spot  Northeast  daily,  periodical,  radio 
news,  college  news  or  teaching.  Box 
2346,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  number 
1  italfer.  Married,  college,  age  38, 
sober,  family  man.  12  years  manager 
or  top  saleaman.  Excellent  record  as 
tiroducer  all  departments.  Better  than 
average  copy,  layoats.  Excellent  »p-  DRAPT-IUBE,  experienced  reporter; 
liearaaee,  personality.  Now  assiatant  single,  travel,  knows  features,  edito- 
oa  80,000  daily.  Present  salary  $5,500.  rials;  covered  public  events.  Box 

Prefer  Pena..  Ohio.  Available  on  2230,  Editor  A  Publiaber, _ 

notice.  Bnv  2220.  Editor  A  Publisher.  -EDITOR.  non-fiction,  exmerienoed. 
ADVERTISING  MANAG<ER,  age  37  presently  employed  large  New  York 
•ith  18  years  competitive  experience,  publisher.  Young  (30)  Press,  Msga- 
Aow  employed — good  reasons  for  sine.  Public  Relations  background, 

^aage.  Very  snccessfnl  record,  beet  Draft-exempt.  AB.  MA,  LIB.  Will  relo- 

refereneee.  Prefer  small  to  medinm  cate.  Box  224-6,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

tJliJv  employed  REPORTER,  27.  desirea 

Pabli.),.,  ‘  ®  *  *  change.  Two  years  top  metropolitan 

77.^^  _  experience.  Marri^,  vet.  College  edi- 

^VERTISING  MANAGER  of  me-  tor.  Prompt  replies.  Box  2239,  Editor 

“lam  siied  daily  aeeks  change.  Good  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

C  SsX"East'^o‘N*ew*En^^^  EXPERT  HEADLLVE  WRITOR,  fast. 
aw  2338.  Editor  A  Publisher.  acenrate  copyreader,  now  wire  editor 

rSS — : —  on  well  known  midwest  d^ily,  4  years 
J^IELING  to  pay  for  experience,  handling  local  and  rewrite, 
take  no  chances,  draft-free,  Missouri  grad,  married. 
*  potential  that  will  at-  Box  2205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

‘raci  sl25-per-week  plus  salesman  or  - ; — 

rosnsger.  40.  Reliable.  References.  Box  I'M  STYMIED — Tbey  like  me,  I  like 
‘»15.  Editor  A  Publisher  them,  but  night  work  forces  change. 

aXPERIE^CCED - ADVERTISING  »«>und  editorial:  reporter,  photog- 

MANAOFR  .m.ii  grapher,  editor.  8  years  large  dailies, 

niff  Seek  good  future  large  city  desk  or 

fork  Small  city  editorship  on  afternoon 

cient  in  "’’r  Married.  33.  reliable,  vet.  ton 

ried  1  '■  references.  Box  2229.  Editor  A 

'■Q0-GETT^“  on  30.000  daily  and  REPOR’TBR— REWRITO-— DESK  20 
fnnday  looking  for  GRF.RNER  pas-  •*' 

<wes.  College  background.  7  years’  Yorker.  Depend- 

Jh'rtn^lcrP^ef^S^^ 
g*fwePerV7f?r''‘mifwJr  A'dd”^^^^  r*pTb,iVb‘e‘r* 

2301.  Editor  A  Publisher.  A  Publisher. - 

WANT  NEWSPAPER  reporting.  lesm 

I  newspaper.  Desire  locate  eontbem. 
sonthweitem  area.  18  months  ex-peri- 
ence  general  news  reporting  for  inde- 


IS  1  •IZ  ye«r«  Q»I«  l  ciavc  now, 

li?'  hAndl«  c»m-  pendent  eastern  radio  station.  24.  eol* 

AB.  JonmafiMD.  81.  Tet.  wish  to  te^e  irrad.  single.  Box  2234,  Editor  A 
"*ocst«.  Box  2124,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1952 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER-TV 
Editor,  strong  on  hnmor,  one  year 
experience  medium  and  large  daily. 
Young,  veteran.  B.A.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2'3i28,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER  OR  EDITOR  —  WanU 
sports  apot  or  combination  news  and 
sports.  Oollege,  25,  vet,  car,  two 
years  daily  experience.  Box  2340, 
Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


SEEKING  FUTURE  WITH  small  but 
progressive  daily.  Journalism  grad, 
veteran,  29,  mainly  publishing  house 
baickground.  Box  2324,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

YOUNG  DRAPT-Exempt  reporter,  ex¬ 
perienced,  desires  position  on  daily  or 
wire  service.  A.B.  in  science,  M.A.  in 
history.  Certificate  in  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  Best  in  police, 
court,  science,  politics,  snd  features. 
Prefer  Midwest  or  East.  Box  2323, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

YOUNG  LADY  desires  feature,  news 
or  editorial  work;  has  M.S.  degree 
in  journalism,  one  year  experience  on 
semi-weekly.  Box  2319,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ALL  ABOUND  Newspaperwoman,  25. 
seeks  spot  on  daily  or  weekly  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  area.  2)4  yeara  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  small  daily:  214 
years  reporting  New  York  City  dailies. 
Box  2347.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Young.  All  heats.  Edit¬ 
ing.  Isyont  experience.  Wvite  heads, 
features,  eolnmns.  N.  Y.  College  back¬ 
ground.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Ref- 
.  erences.  Box  2349,  Editor  A  Pabllsher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  with  un¬ 
usually  fine  four-year  record,  B.S., 
international  studies,  top  grades, 
wants  university  teaching,  publicity 
or  public  relations  position,  part  or 
full  time,  as  graduate  student.  Will 
accept  newapaper  job.  Single,  28,  prac¬ 
tical,  enthusiaatic.  Box  2336,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Exiperience  in 
construction  industry  desires  affilia¬ 
tion  with  industrial  firm.  Widely 
travelled,  skilled  in  Color  stills  and 
movies  as  well  as  Black  and  White. 
High  references.  Box  2333  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHHK  or  combination 
man,  emphasis  photos-features,  pres¬ 
ently  employed  medium  daily,  desirea 
more  challenging  position.  This  BS-J, 
expectant  father,  vet,  25,  seeks  per¬ 
manency  with  future.  Send  copies  of 
your  media.  Box  2320,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PromotioD— PuhlH  Kelutiuiia 


NEWS/FEATURE  WHITER — 8  years’ 
experience,  tome  poblicity,  seeks  adit 
to  Public  Relstiont  Creative,  mainrs. 
personable.  Solid  New  York  press  con¬ 
tacts.  B.A.,  26,  vet,  single,  draft- 

exempt.  Top  references  snd  tear 
sheeU.  Box  2128,  Editor  A  Pabllsher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS-PUBLICITY  8 
years  editorial-public  relations  experi¬ 
ence.  Engineering  background.  29. 
B.A.,  single.  New  York  area.  Box  2249, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  industries,  resorts,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  snd  newspapers: 
top-notch  writer,  editor  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  17  years’  experience,  email- 
town  to  metropolitan  dailies,  married, 
is  tired  of  northern  run-around  and 
frustrating  government  job.  Wants 
to  go  back  Sonth,  buy  home  in  Florida 
snd  enjoy  live-wire  public  relations, 
editorial  and/or  photo  job.  Available 
for  interview.  Box  2317,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


NEW9GAL,  B.A.,  aseisted  in  New 
York  City  oollege  publicity  office  while 
a  student,  now  have  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  editorial,  including 
school  news.  Wiihea  university  or 
college  publicity  position.  Box  2302, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PUBLIC  BELATIGNS,  pubHcity  and 
publlcationa  experience  with  large 
company  seeks  greater  opportunities 
Jonrnalism  graduate,  newspaper  snd 
trade  msgaxine  background.  Age  80. 
^x  2846,  Editor  A  PublUbeT. 


Metiianlcsl  _  _ 

8UPERINTBNDENT — PRESS  BOOM 
Experienced,  large  and  small  prea^ 
rooms  as  superintendent.  Color  and 
personnel  expert.  Tonng  family  man. 
Best  references.  Box  2209,  Editor  A 

Publisher^ _ 

EXPERIBXCKD  TELE'TYPESETTER 
operator,  (tape  puncher).  Woman  with 
8  years’  varied  newspaper  experience, 
(also  linotype).  Box  ^27,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher.  _ 


STEREOTYPEB,  33  years’  experience, 
sober,  expert  workman  all  types  stereo 
equipment  desires  job  as  foreman  or 
workman  in  non-union  shop.  Versatile. 
Best  references.  Premium  psy  expect¬ 
ed.  Box  2344.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

2^ItU^LAB  pressmen  —  Stereo- 
typers  available  as  a  team  or  singly. 
Anywhere,  sober,  steady  workers.  Box 

2^9,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  production  manager, 
30  years’  experience  linotype,  operat¬ 
ing,  machlniat,  management,  etc.  Roth, 
111  Mulberry  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


I 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


When  you  have  648  people  pres¬ 
ent  including  300  reporters  for 
various  media  all  trying  to  ask  at 
least  one  question  in  a  45-minute 
press  conference  you  present  a 
physical  impossibility  and  it  is  only 
natural  there  will  be  some  voices 
of  discontent. 

One  of  these  was  John  O’Don¬ 
nell  of  the  New  York  News  who 
labeled  Eisenhower’s  Abilene  press 
conference  June  5  as  marking  “the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  political 
press  conference  as  this  generation 
has  known  it.” 

Thirty  questions  were  asked. 
O'Donnell  “was  on  his  feet  four 
times  at  Abilene  and  never  got  his 
questions  in,”  according  to  his 
own  words.  “Our  colleague, 
Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicaf’o 
Tribune,  took  three  energetic 
swings  but  never  got  to  first  base,” 
he  wrote  in  his  column  June  10. 

“The  result  was  that  the  report¬ 
ers  became  unpaid  actors  in  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts.  Few  (30)  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  star  performer  on  the 
stage.  None  had  the  opportunity 
to  press  home  his  queries  and  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  by 
asking  the  all-important  follow-up 
questions  which  spring  to  the  lips 
when  the  star  of  the  show  is  wrap¬ 
ping  himself  in  a  protective  cloud 
of  wooly  generalities,”  O’Donnell 
continued. 

He  had  other  comments  about 
“TV  cameras  causing  journalistic 
troubles,”  but  his  remarks  about 
displays  of  partisanship  in  the 
press  conference  audience  interests 
us  most  here.  He  wrote: 

“In  both  Eisenhower  press  con¬ 
ferences  there  were  the  shocking 
breaches  of  decorum — shocking  to 
Washington  veterans  at  least — of 
having  bursts  of  applause  (TV  and 
radio  need  this)  coming  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  coldly  critical 
and  nonpartisan  audience.  ...  In 
Abilene  where  reporters  tripped 
their  way  through  a  labyrinth  of 
cables  for  TV  and  radio,  sat  with 
powerful  lights  in  their  eyes,  tried 
to  ask  important  questions  while 
a  phony  clacque  applauded  evasive 
answers,  no  newspaperman  could 
do  his  job.  We  got  the  idea  that 
this  perhaps  was  just  what  the 
Eisenhower  boys  wanted  to  hap¬ 
pen” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Later  on  Mr.  O’Donnell  said 
“this  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  the 
questions  have  been  planted  and 
only  the  happily  familiar  faces  get 
recognition.”  But  he  touched  on 
something  that  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  had  noticed  even  in  reports  of 
Eisenihower’s  Abilene  speech  of 
June  4. 

“It  is  not  healthy  to  detect  evi¬ 
dence  of  newspaper  and  other  sup¬ 
port  that  tries  to  pump  into  re¬ 
ports  of  what  General  Eisenhower 


said  more  than  was  there.  .  .  . 
Friendly  support  appears  even  in 
the  news  columns,”  the  Courant 
said  editorially  June  6. 

The  editorial  page  is  the  place 
to  give  support  if  desired.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity  to  read 
something  into  a  man’s  comment 
if  it  is  not  expressly  stated.  But 
we  noted  a  little  editorializing  in 
news  stories  and  headlines,  too. 

One  special  correspondent  said 
Ike  “promised  to  wage  a  fighting 
campaign  to  turn  the  rascals  out.” 
We  read  the  transcript  of  his  press 
conference  and  that  is  a  very  liber¬ 
al  interpretation  of  what  he  said. 
Too  liberal,  in  fact. 

A  headline  read  “Eisenhower 
Flays  Truman  for  China  Loss  to 
Reds”  when  in  fact  he  never  men¬ 
tioned  Truman  in  that  vein. 

Another  subhead  said  he  “Prob¬ 
ably  Would  Name  Mac  Arthur  to 
Hitrh  Post”  when  he  said  no  such 
thing. 

There  were  others  like  them, 
but.  in  all  fairness,  most  news¬ 
papers  that  we  saw  played  it  right 
down  the  middle  in  story  and 
headline. 

s!i  ♦  * 

We  realize,  of  course,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  writing  headlines  to  fit 
sometimes  in  a  rush  to  make  a 
deadline  and  with  only  part  of  a 
story  to  base  it  on.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  writing  a  snappy 
and  interesting  lead  for  the  wire 
story  seconds  before  press  time  in 
the  plant  many  miles  away. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  what¬ 
ever  slips  there  were  in  the  recent 
episode  should  serve  as  serious  re¬ 
minders  to  all  newsmen  for  the 
balance  of  this  campaign. 

When  newspapers  carry  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  an  important  press 
conference  or  speech,  as  many  of 
them  did  in  this  instance,  the 
readers  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  for  themselves  what  the  man 
said.  Editorial  columns  can  inter¬ 
pret,  applaud  or  attack  his  remarks 
any  way  the  editors  feel  justified. 
But  the  news  columns  and  the 
headlines  look  mighty  silly  when 
they  say  something  that  isn’t  ex¬ 
pressly  contained  in  the  text. 

Newspaper  readers  aren’t  s  o 
dumb  that  they  won’t  spot  this 
sooner  or  later.  And  newspapers 
will  be  doing  themselves  and  their 
candidates  more  harm  than  good 
if  they  try  to  put  words  into  the 
candidate’s  mouth  either  in  head¬ 
lines  or  news  stories. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Incidentally,  in  fairness  to  the 
reporters  who  were  present  at  that 
Abilene  press  conference,  the  ap¬ 
plause  didn’t  come  from  them, 
according  to  another  version.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  story 
said:  “The  press  conference  was 
unusual  for  many  reasons,  among 
them  the  fact  .  .  .  that  Eisenhower 


rooters  who  were  slipped  into  the 
theatre  by  local  politicians  caused 
some  confusion  b  y  applauding 
while  the  reporters  were  trying  to 
listen  and  take  notes,  and  by  the 
fact  that  Gen.  Eisenhower  didn’t 
seem  to  mind  all  the  hubbub.” 

The  New  York  Times  story  said: 
“There  obviously  were  some  Eisen¬ 
hower  partisans  present  in  an  aud¬ 
ience  that  was  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  members  of  the  working 
press.” 

In  the  future,  perhaps,  newsmen 
should  refuse  to  attend  press  con¬ 
ferences  where  a  partisan  audience 
is  admitted.  The  sponsors  and  ar¬ 
rangers  of  these  conferences  will 
listen  to  reason  if  newsmen  present 
their  case  forcefully  enough. 

■ 

Pittsburgh  Press 
Editor  Earns  Ph.D. 

Pittsburgh — For  his  study  of 
some  of  yesterday’s  headlines,  J. 
Steel  Gow,  Jr.,  news  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  has  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Gow,  33,  won  the  degree 
in  political  science  after  six  years 
of  attending  night  classes  at  Pitt. 
His  studies  included  the  writing  of 
a  345-page  thesis  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  plan  for  Pittsburgh.  Called 
“Metropolitics  in  Pittsburgh,”  the 
book-length  study  traced  a  half- 
century  of  political  maneuvers  be¬ 
hind  the  attempts  to  consolidate 
Greater  Pittsburgh  under  one  gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  graduate  of  Williams  College 
and  father  of  three  children,  Mr. 
Gow  has  been  teaching  night  po¬ 
litical  science  classes  at  Pitt  since 
1949  in  addition  to  his  day  work 
as  news  editor  of  the  Press. 

■ 

Office  Phones  on  Dial 
For  Wisconsin  Staff 

Appleton,  Wis.  —  The  Post- 
Crescent  has  installed  a  dial  tele¬ 
phone  service  throughout  its  build¬ 
ing,  using  55  station  lines  and  12 
direct  trunk  lines.  Inter-office  and 
out-going  calls  are  now  handled 
automatically  instead  of  manually 
at  the  switchboard.  Operators  are 
enabled  to  give  more  time  to  in¬ 
coming  calls. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  16-19  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
convention,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  Okla. 

June  19-23 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

June  19-21 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Hotel  Gearhart,  Gearhart. 

June  19-21 —  National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
13th  annual  convention,  Kiel 
Auditorium,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  20-21  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Summer 
meeting.  La  Fonda  Hotel,  San¬ 
ta  Fe,  N.  M, 

June  23-25 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Summer  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Plaza,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

June  26-28 — New  York  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies,  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

June  27-29  —  Northwestern 
Daily  Press  Association,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Madden  Lodge, 
Brainerd,  Minn. 

June  27-28 — South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  mid-summer 
meeting,  Clemson  House, 
Clemson  College. 

June  29-July  3— Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  convention. 
Hotel  Claridge,  Atlantic  City. 


35-Column  Report 
Printed  in  Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan,  P.  R. — El  Mundo  es¬ 
tablished  a  record  for  Puerto 
Rican  journalism  May  30  when  it 
published  a  25,000-word  United 
Press  Washington  dispatch  with 
the  text  of  congressional  debate 
on  the  Puerto  Rican  Constitution. 
The  dispatch  filled  approximatels' 
35  columns. 

Editor  Pablo  Vargas  Bdillo  said 
it  was  the  longest  single  dispatch 
ever  published  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ik 
assigned  10  bi-lingual  members  of 
the  staff  to  handle  the  immediate 
translation  as  the  text  arrived  over 
two  radio-teletype  circuits  fro® 
New  York. 


^atb  Mow 

A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
DEDICATED  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

SAMUEL  FULLER 

Productions 
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The  new  SO-million  dollar  increase  in  publishers’  annual  newsprint  bill 
makes  provable  dollars-and-cents  savings  in  production  costs  an  absolute 
must!  And  for  real  savings  look  to  your  composing  room!  Substantial  cost 
reductions  are  possible  here— often  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  increase 
in  your  manufacturing  costs  that  will  result  from  the  newsprint  price  hike. 
For  instance,  publishers  are  finding  that  the  new  Blue  Streak  Comet  dramati¬ 
cally  raises  straight  matter  output  and  lowers  production  costs.  And  Linotype 
ad  machines  are  more  than  paying  their  own  way  by  minimizing  expensive 
hand  composition  and  meeting  deadlines  with  considerably  less  overtime. 
They  produce  display  type  and  text  matter  in  the  widest  range  of  type  sizes 
that  can  be  set  from  the  main  keyboard  of  any  composing  machine. 

.411  Linotypes  are  newly  engineered  to  assure  uninterrupted  production  with 
less  downtime  and  greater  maintenance  economy.  You’ll  find  these  steady 
type  producers  are  real  cost  reducers.  Ask  us  for  details. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Stt  In  Linotype  Bold  Face  So.  2  and  Erbar 


The  whor  what,  when  ond  where 


of  Pittshurghers’  Shopping  Hahits  may  he  the 
answer  to  your  Pittsburgh  Saies  Problem! 


The  Pittsburgh  Press  Continuous  Fam¬ 
ily  Panel  Survey  of  department  store 
type  merchandise,  with  occasional  spe¬ 
cial  studies  of  other  lines,  is  planned 
to  help  increase  your  advertising  re¬ 
sponse.  Let  “The  Press  Man,”  or  your 
Scripps-Howard  representative,  go 


over  these  studies  with  you  at  your 


convenience. 


Ask  to  see  the  complete  studies  of 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

Continuous  Consumer  Market  Surveys! 


NEW  YORK  Wortd-Tetegrom  S,  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Cttizen 


DENVER . Rock,  Mtn.  News  EVANSVILLE  . 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poit  HeroM  HOUSTON  . 


Freu-Sdmiter  FORT  WORTH . PrMS 


SAN  FRANQSCO  ......  News  Covington  edition,  Cincinneti  Post 

INDIANAPOUS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 

Gonoral  ABvortising  Doportmont,  290  PmHs  Avanup,  Now  Tark  City 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comtnercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE 
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